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(‘i SHALL BE SAFE THERE!’ THE GIRL MURMURED, GOING DOWN THE STEPS, UNCONSCIOUS THAT DICK WAS WATCHING HER. ] 


DEARER THAN GOLD. 


a 
CHAPTER I. 


No one ever called himvanything bat Dick, 
for there are jast a few masculine names 
whose diminutive will bear the test of being 
— to fall.grown men; and Richard is one 
of them. Johnnie, Willie, Freddie, or even 
Bertie, applied to anyone past early youth, 
has rather a childish sound; but ‘‘ Dick” is 
quite another thing. There is something robust 
and manly aboutit. It isas suited to a man of 
thirty as to a boy of ten. It has, too, a cheer: 
ful, honest simplicity; and Dick Granville, 
though in many things a fastidious fellow, 
was perfectly satisfied with his name. 

Dick was nine-and-twenty. He had been 
called to the Bar, bat had never yet held a 
brief, and in all probability never would hold 
one. He had about two hundred a-year of 
his own, picked up a little more by stray 
papers for the magaz'n1s, and was, besides, 
the lucky member of his family, being heir- 
presumptive to a large fortune. His elder 





brother, a struggling surgeon with a large 
family, openly envied Dick. His widowed 
mother and sisters looked forward to his 
accession to wealth with ill-concealed anxiety ; 
and perhaps the only one of the Granvi 

who betrayed no very great excitement on the 
subject was the briefless barrister himeelf. 

It was a strange story. It was twenty years 
old now, and the Granvilles had forgotten its 
romantic side, and begun to consider Dick's 
prosperity as a simple historical fact. To be- 
gin with, old Mr. Granville had a cousin much 
richer than himself, who had been his school- 
fellow and great friend. This Mr. Charteris 
married, and had two children, a son and 
daughter. The son died in childhood, and 
Me. Granville was astounded one morning by 
receiving a letter, ia which his cousin offered 
to provide all the expenses of his youngest 
boy’s education, and to start him in life on 
the sole condition that Dick married the 
writer’s only surviving child, Helen. 

It read like a romance of the Middle Ages. 
Dick was nine, his destined bride seven; but 
Me. Granville was poor, and caught at the 


proposal 





The boy was despatched to his benefactor's 
house, went to Eton, and in course of time to 
Oxford, Mr. Charteris, whom Dick was #- 
stracted to call uncle, keeping his promise to 
the letter, and treating him exactly as his own 
son, even to settling two hundred a-year on 
him for life the day he came of age. 

Six months later Helen Charteris eloped 
with her riding-master, and there was great 
consternation among the Granvilles, However, 
the outraged father was too indignant with 
his daughter to discard Dick and put the 
ridiog-master in bis place. 

Poor Helen's name was never mentioned in 
her home, and at her father's death it wag 
discovered he had cut her off with a shilling, 
and left his whole property to his wife. 

Mes. Charteris was very fond of Dick, and 
confirmed all her husband's promises, assert- 
ing openly, so long as her nephew contiaued 
deserving, she should never change the will 
she at once executed in his favour. She was 
not a —<— woman, and she was even 
more implacable against the erring Helen than 
her hueband had been. 

The Granvilles felt not the least fear of 
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—_ SS - “a -_ 
Dicks ldsirg Hic) ifheritamce ; fhe onl - bi@ to Ain that he was '' ast” vit ne p-Welker, aufl ghe ws 50 White af 
plaiot Vey ‘cheated int thei? hear (aoty| Boy ; no @ndls happiness defended hi a. might have thoughfiher wind pet | 
r 


icky hdtwas ge um) agi tithe 
widow being that she took an unconscionable 
time about dying. She bad been. amdevelia Tor 
years; the shocks of her davghtér’s elopement 
and her hueband's death had enfeebled her 
still more; and yet she lingsred.. Seven years 
later she waa still alive, and showed no 
immediate signs-af departure from the world. 

To do Dick Granville justice, Ae never 

t the his 


poor cld-sunt was") 


lingering too long. 

He said at his uncle's death he thought 
Helen's offence ought to be forgiven. He had 
received an eduontion and start in 
life. The income settled on him by his uncle 
exceeded many ® younger son's ; aad 
Helen had fer ‘more right than he to the rest 
of her father’s fortunes. : 


enormou: 
At first Me. Granville saw a great deal af 
his aunt (as be always onlied Mrs, 
Then Loscon to sbeerb more of. 
‘time ; old lady wasgenersly resid. 
ing in somes quiet cvuntry 
became « less and 
letter cxctenged once in six 
theextent-of bis intercourse withier, 

He never meant to neglect Ser, If was not 

bad 


his presence rcosiled 
happy days when heand Helen bad 
of her home. 

Then hiv om Eamilpowere 
him to pay @ proper amon of 2 to 
the rich wi , 


The scorching heat 
appeared, and yettheeky is clear, and 
soft and balmy. The very 
winter it near gives @ gest to outdoor 


& 


ments, andeach week-of cummer weather is. 


precious to us just because it may be the last. 

Dick had been staying in Holand, and 
arriving at Harwich very early on Sanday 
mornirg had put op af the Great Eastern 
Hotel, meaning to go on the next morning to 
the qnici country house wheze his mother 
lived. 

here was cot ninch real sympathy between 
him and his Sisters—theit thoughts and feel. 
ings were too different; but Dick had one of 
thoze warm, léyal Hearts that must love some- 
one. He had formed no wléser ties, and so he 
clung to. his own family, trying hard to. be- 
lieve them nobler and more generous than 
they wste. He found the attempt difficult, 
bat as yet he bad not given it up. 

If wad, tvening, Dinner was over, had 
been overs long time, and he strolled along 
the esplanade towers Dovercourt, wondtring, 
@ little sadty, whether any of the cheerfnl- 
looking people he.met takibg their Sunday 
outings were as lotely ad himself, 

A strange gravity had oFept over the young 
man. He could not have put his féeting into 
words, but the lonéliness of bia life had conse 
home to hint with bitter force. Perhaps it 
Was sceing eo many bemusittg fanes dround him ; 
perhaps it was just mitrély that he had re. 
turned from two months sojourn in & foreign 
land, and fotad no hind of welcome, 

Hs cogid not. have explained it; only to- 
night, for the first time in his life, it baddeted 


region, a 
less frequent visitor, tiff m4, 
months became 





| Het had \Meaga of acqusintahcesp.one OF 

real friends; but if he had died that night 

} there, wee BB one in the whole 
would feel that the 


light of her life had 

had been very fond of pretty Helen Charteris, 
and qaite content with ths plaw’ for jdining 
their lot in the future; bat when his wiifal 
fels more of s-brother's anxiety for her happi- 
ness than mrisery at Her loss. Since 
that be ball met ecen very much of young 
ledies, and he ed never met-oneable totouch 
heart which long ago had been proof 


“eho 
gone 





must have thousands more. Had sleep taken 
all these weury sonls under its kind Keeping? 
Was he theonly wakeful wanderer in the qaaint 
old watering-place 7 

How many sorrowful stories Had had their 
aénoucment in the foreigh+feoking port—how 
meny over laden sonli—tankrepy of money, 


land, where, under a féigred name, they contd 
drag ‘oat iti’ ty, pervhanes in shante, the 
inder of Wheirdwyet 

estarted; He was getting iato a melan- 
choly mooi’; He had’ bevtet go back to the 
hotet; butit was early yet—not much after ten 
o’otock—thongh fronr the avpedt‘of the plave it 
might have been micnight: 

ick ronset himself, and furned to walk 
back to the beach. He novived then he had not 
bad wy breakwater so ertirely to himeelf us 
he had supposed. 

A gitl' sat’on the seit nearest to 
Wwherehe had tmgered 60 | | frag 
lovking ctexture, whoshivered in her thin‘dress 
as though sven the mitd September breeze wus 
too Keen for ber: Sne never sww hii pass— 
she ecethed tort to sil'that went on-sroond 
her. Her eyes were fixed opon the water wit 
a strange, dazed loos’, almcst like tha ofa 


the one 
. ile: 





he. 




























~ —— 
til? 
; the 
shiver which ‘passéd ovethtr as™thé wind 


rose, 
hb (is weed #tiland watched her; he could 


not bear to go on and leave her there in her 
loneliness. A strange fear seized him cf what 


pestabe-be-tevhee-eninds the-remson that might 
have-brought her to thas spot at the still night 


hour. 

His Tife was fall of interests.; he had friende, 
career, moricy, a littis whils ago Ke 
had.felt sorrowfal and depressed. How was 
&, with her? Ifshe bad friends, would 
the r wander sloneatsach an hour? The- 
Rivet Gress spoke of poverty, while sad- 


help on 

OWn, true; but not like this 
poor world-tossed child. The Misses Gran- 
ville wére sedate, prim women of thirty 
torned; they would have locked askance at 
the girl Dick hai ‘saved from sin. In their 
opinion the workhouse or a prizon would have 
been her only proper b 

** No one can help me!” 

‘‘Let me try,” persisted Dick. ‘ Oaly tell 
me — troubling you?" 

a - 


He bore-with her very patiently, 

“ Dhereare many different sorts of trouble,’ 
he enid, gravely; ‘bot Tonlp kmow one which 
is quite past cnre—death, Ara you sorrewing 
for a deait friend ?”’ 

“My mother died three years ago; but she 
was sotired and troubled 1 could not! wish her 
back. iJtdsmot that.” 





™ Whab)then? " 
“ You would: betray me.’’ 
“T never anyone in my life. Only 


¢rust me; and let me-do my best: to belp:you."’ 
“] have rum away, My iather: is a bad 

tan, He killed my: mother. I don’t mean 

be d herorshot her; perhaps he'd have 

been-punished then—be only broke: her heart.” 
Dick tock up one of the litte de that 

hung so-listleesiy at her side, 

oof Don you. kmowithe-world is wide enongh 
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for you to live away from your father?” he 
gaid, gently. “‘ You need not seck to dis jast 
to avoid him—your mother would not like you 
to take your lite.” 

“No. I had planned it all—it has taken 
me weeks to manage—and now it is too late.” 

The story was very simple. The ics once 
broken, sbe told him all, Her father and a 
friend of hia were pe to Hamburg, and, 
by an accident, missed the Saturday's 
steamer, and must wait for that of Wednesday. 
The girl had meant to go on board with them, 
and then slip off before the vessel sailed. She 
had one relation, ® cousin of her mother's, 
and if she could only get to her he was sure 
of kindness. For weeks—nay, months—she 
had stroggled to get the money together, and 
now her purse had been stolen, She thought 
her father bad taken it, meaning’ to out off her 
chance of flights Tt was her onechsnce. h 
the money all hope went, and she had fled to 
the breakwater to-night, meaning to seck a 
refage in the sea. 

Dick believed every word she'waid. He never 
thought of usking her why the yoke sha had 
borne so long had snddetily become intoler- 
able. He gathered that the ‘‘friend’’ hor 
father had taken into partnership was even 
harsher than the father ‘himscsif. He never 
asked the question. He would not haveoffended 
the gifl's sensitive feelings, but his impression 
was that the ‘friend’ wae a woman whom 
the adventurer Had put in his dead wife's 
place, and who hated her predecessor's child. 

‘Ba thanrkfal I was in tite to save you,” 
said Dick, very gravely. “ see, I told you 
there was help for all trotibles bat death. You 
say your consin lives xt Cromer. I will seo 
you off by the-first train to-toorrow.” 

“* Bat the money?” 

Dick smiled. 

“I will give it to you gladly, or, if you pre- 
fer it, it sitall ‘be a loun for your csusin to 
repay. Try. and think of meas2 frisnd, and 
let me help you for your mother’s sake.” 

She | at him, a strangs, deep gratitude 
shining in her blue eyer. 

**Do you know that you are the first person 
who has been Kind to me since my mother 
died ? I think my father hatex"me.” 

“ Why did you not leave him sooner?” 

“I gould not. I promised my mother to 
take cire of him. You see she'lovel him. Ts 
séems strange, doesnt it? Hetreated her lita 
a slave, and broke her heart, but yet she lovetl 
him. made me promise, when she was 
dying, that I wottid'do my best for him.” 

Again Dick was tempted’ to ask what Iaxt 
outrage had mutis her desperiite; to what’ 
lengths had the niun gone that, after yours of 
endurance, his child should turn at last, and, 
forgetting her pledge to her dead mother, seek 
death in preference to staying with him. 

* And‘ your cousin'et Cromer will take care 
of you, you sre ‘quite sure?" 

“Tam quite sure. She is a goof women. 
She came to ses mother ones, anid she wanted’ 
to take me away with ‘her then, only 1 couli 
not leave my mother.’” 

“And ' you were trying’ to die javt for the 
want of the little money needed to téke you 
there. On! ochitd!” said’ Dick, pityingty, 
“were things so bad with yon as that? 

“Té was not & littl :” gaid the ‘girl, 
slowly. “I had ‘lost’a e sovercign. Tk 
had‘taken me months ‘t6 petit; there was no 
chanes of my getting another for a long time, 
and I would tie rather than go back to them 
to-night. I will not go bavk,\ whatever 
happens.” 

«Where is your father?” 

She gave the name of a third:rate hotel in 

. Phe very address told the tharacter 
of the man, and Dick shuddered as he thought 
of what the puar child might hays saffered. 
He knew Harwich well; he often stayed there 
when'returning from foreign journeys, and he 
guessed at one, if purstiit was made for the 
fugitive, it wonld be impossible for her to 
leave by train; ‘her fa’ would watdéh the 


stations too caréfulty Tor that.” 
It flashed upon his mind eaddenty tht the 


last time he was in Dovercourt he had made 
friends with an-old gailor—often going oat in 
‘his boat—and that his liberal gratuities had so 
‘impressed: the old fellow that he declared in 
parting he should always be ready to serve 
Mr. Granville by night or by day. ; 

The last words gave Dick an inspiration. 
The moon would-serve for another vwo hours 
—the tide wagin their favoor. Ifhe roused 
old Ben Gordon-he might pull them across to 
Felixstowé.in his boat. There the poor child 
whom Dick had.saved would bs s«fe for the 
fow hours that famained of tie night. He 
himself cotld take her by an early train to 
Ipswich, and see her off-to Cromer. 

* Whatis your name?” he asked, suddenly. 

‘My mother always called me Neil,” she 
—- simply; ‘and I like that name 


“Will you trast yourdelf to me, Nell? Aud 
I promise you s bé at Cromer to-morrow 
oon.” 


T will trast-you !'” The blue eyas watched 
him with almoat feverish eagerness. “I do 
not think youa will betray me.” 

His first care was to unfold the coat which 
hung upon bis arm and wrap her in it. It 
reached, of course, to her fest, and looked like 
& very miasonline ulster; but it served a 
double purpose. It kept out the night sir 
better than her threadbare dress, and it 
changed her appearanse soffidiently to mislead, 
at & distance, anyone Who was wasching her. 

Fortune favoured Dick, 

Ben Gordon had not gone to bed., A married 
son had been over for the day, and kept the 
old man up beyond hig usuwl hour. He 
listened to.Dick’s proposal without the shadow 
of surprises. If hé.thonght it strange, he kept 
his opinion to himeelf. 

“Tvs been & sailor ever since b:fore the 
Queen was crowned,” he said, proudly ; “and 
i Know every twist and turn of the water here. 
I'l land you and missié at Felixstowe, sir, or 
at Walton either, if you like it berter.”’ 

Bat Mr. Granville préferred Felixstowe. 
The boat was ready, and in a few minutes 
they started. 

Nell satin the stern. a strange calm on her 
face—a very beautital face, too, it looked in the 
moonlight, but too sad and pale for her youth. 

She ‘never spoke a word shrongnout tha 


crossing. batshe kept her eyes strained on the | 


lights of Felixst6we Dock, as'though they were 
her beacon.of hope. 

The old seamian‘told long tales of hia own 
prowess and daring in days gone by, but 
neither of his passengers heeded him. Dick 
wae wondering what would be Nell's futare, 
and Nell herself was Tout in thong *t. 


Just before they reached ‘the beach—Dick | 


preferred the chance of a rough landing there 
ee rn exciting, cariosity at the pier —she 
t from her pocket two of three. folded 
papers, tore them into tiny piccsas, and soat- 
tered the fragments on the warers. She swod 
quite still at Dick's side while he paid the 
boatman; bat as Ban was preparing to'row 
back shé leant forward, and ssid, simply,— 

‘' Heaven bless.youl” 

Is Was, perhaps, the strangest form of 
thanks any passenger had ever given the old 
man; bat he understood instinctively there 
was move than he kaew of hanging on that 
brief journey, And go, with ‘his white head 
bare, he answeréd, reverentl y,— 

‘*' Heaven biess,you, miss 1 and bring you safe 
to where you wotld. be.” 

They stood alone upon the bsach—a man 
and a.girl who, two hoara before, had never 
met. Dick looked ut Neil's weary figure 
sadly. 

“Tam afraid’ to° take you #6 an hotél,” he 
said, kindly, ‘lest it should lead to your being 
trased, But if you canonly keep warm and 
try to sléep the night will soon wour away, 
and there.is a train to Ipswich soon after 

” 


i. 
The effort of flight seemed to have been too 
much for her, or else she was fetliag the reac. 





tion after all she had gone through, She.was 
teenibling in every Tint, and she put her band 


4 





into Dick's with the trustfalness of a little 
child. 

* You will not let them take me?” 

“ No—I promiae yon.” 

He found a sheltered place on the beach. and 
fold her to sit down. He wrapped the heavy 
C945 more closely round her, and made her 
rest her weary head against him, - 

Tn a very few mioutes she was glespins 
peacefally, while Dick Granville. wide awake 
and thonghtfal, watched the stara die out io 
the heaven, and the dull grey dawn #5 lasi 
hera'd forth soother day. 

He never furgot that vigil—never! And for 


Jong after the gicl’s sad face was associated in 


his mind with the dull, grey dawa. Ho had 
never liked that honr, it had ever seemed to 
him the coldest and most terrible of the 
tweoty.fuur; bat he never forgot how he 
spent it on that strange September morning, 
and ‘how the firat streaka of light showed him 
the face of weary, trouble-laden Nell dleepin,: 
as placidly as an infant. 

His strangs churge did not last long after 
the daylight. He and Nell went on by tho 
first train to Ipswich, and breakfasted at A 
confectioner’s in that qasintest and mos 
picturesque of Hast Anytian towns, They 
had abont an hour to spare, and he showed her 
some of tne lions of the old town, feeling any - 
thing was better for her than having time fo: 

ear. 

He pat her into the nine o'clock train, 
giviag w heavy donceur to tne guard to take 
czre of her, and see she reached Cromer ic 
safety. s 

Tere were few travellers by that early 
train. Nell had @ ocurriage to herself, aud 
Disk lingeret at the door until the tric 
started, 

«EF canoot thank you,” said the child wiih 
a@ ‘world of eairoestness in her voice. ‘ Bat, 
ch! I shall never forget what you have dous 
forme. I am not geod. I am often very 
wicked, but my blessing cannot hurt yor. 
And while I live T shefi bless you!” 

‘*T have done very little,” be said kinfils 
“Indeed you make too mach of #, Iam glad 
tochave been of use,” 

* You hve saved me!” 

Did she mean from the sin of stivide, oz 
merely from some danger that #waited her «1 
hex father's hands? 

* You mnuat write and tell me that you 
found your consio,” he said chesrfally; ‘and 
let’ me know how you get on,” 

“ Bat where shall I write?” 

Vhe whistle sounded, the train steried ; and 


his amewer Was niterly drowned. Shedid ucs- 


catch one word of it. She was whirledaways, 
not even Knowing his name, much less where & 
letwwer would findhim, He thomgnt ste had 
beard hia answer ; and so, thongh he regrette4 
be had net asked for her cousin s name and 
address, be never doubted he wonld hear of 
Neil's welfare in a couple of days. 

A week passed—a month, and no news came. 
Teen Dick shrugged his shoulders, and 
thought, a little bitterly, of the ingratrvtude of 
women, 


ee eee 


CBAPTER II. 


Tue Granvilles lived ia Hertfordshire, ata 
small town about thirty miies feos Loudon, 
where rent and provisions were obeap, and 
the fuct of the lute lameated Rev. Taomaz 
having been vicar of a neighbourimg parie 
shed tha balo of gentility over his widow anc 
danghters. 

The widow was a nonentity, and simply 
eshocd the opinion of her daughtera. This 
was a pity, us her heart and temper wer 
infiuisely suparior to theirs. She was a zilly 
woman, bat she was not a hard cno, 
whereas there ia no adjective in the Laglisn 
laaguage which 80 exetly describes the three 
Miss Granvilies a3 that simple word of four 
le:ters. 

The Jadies had a'semi-detached house, and 
kept two neat maids, besides a boy to attenc 
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%o the garden and the pony carriage. They 


were by no means poverty-stricken, though | be 


their four hundred a-year would not have gone 
so far anywhere else. The pony carriage was 
a relic of the Vicarage days; the maids needed 
very low wages, and the boy only had his food 
and clothes, being one of a sucosssion of Lon- 
don orphans who were bad down for six 
months at a time to gain health by country 


air. 

Thus it will be seen the Misses Granville 
made the most of their money, and never 
spent a penny needlessly; but they never 
managed to save, though most of the income 
was an annuity, which ended with their 
mother's life. Perhaps it is uncharitable to 
suppose the excessive care they took of the 
ald lady was in any way due to this circam- 
stance, but it may have had something to do 
with it. Certainly they were model daughters, 

Dick was their favourite brother, and he 


not ~d make too sure those glories would ever 
his. 
Dick had never wished for his aunt to die. 
He had never thought that his inheritance 
was undaly deferred ; bat when he faced the 
prospect of Mrs. Charteris altering her will 
he realised he had counted on the fortune in 
the fatare, For a young man two hundred a- 
year certain, and the probability of as much 
more by pleasant occupation, is no hardship ; 
bat for over twenty years Dick had been 
taught to consider himself as the future 
master of Field Royal. He had always 
thought of the revenues as his own, and, 
though not @ mercenary man, he disliked the 
prospect of their passing from him to another. 
‘‘Have you heard from Mrs, Charteris 
lately ?”’ asked the eldest Miss Granville. The 
sisters never spoke of the widow as “aunt,” 
They had no grateful recollections of their 
cousin’s widow ; to them she was simply an 





was always welcome at The Laarels. Bob, the 
alder son, a very hard-working London sur-! 
geon, was not so welcome. Neither were hia. 
delicate children often invited to enjoy country 

air. Bat, then, Bob was poor, and shed no 

credit on the little household. He waa, more- 

over, much wrapped up in his wife and little 

ones; while Diok, besides having larger meang, | 
had as yet given his mother and sisters no, 
rival in his affections. 

Dick was three years younger than the 
junior of the three sisters, (though they did 
not allude to this fact). and was felt to bea 
rother to be proud of, while theold lady could 
never forget he was her youngest born. 

She, in common with ‘her daughters, looked 
forward auxiously to the time when Dick 
should come into the Charteris property. The 
ladies knew the exact extent of Field Royal, 
the estate in Kent. They were acquainted 
with the number of rooms in the mansion in 
Cavendish-square, but the amount of money | 
puzzled them. Twenty thousand a-year was 
the rent-roll of Field Royal; bat Mrs. 
Charteris did not spend a tithe of it, so her 
savings must be considerable. 

It was spring time, and Dick Granville was 
spending Easter at his mother’s house. More | 
than eix months had passed since his adven.- | 
tares at Dovercourt, and he had never received 
@ word or line from “Neil.” She had not 
faded from his mind. Try as he would to for- 


| 





{ 


old lady who persisted in living to an uncon- 


| ecionable age, thereby keeping Dick ont of his 


fortane. Asa matter of fact, Mrs. Charteris 
was under seventy, but the Miss Granvilles 
thought her very aged. 

“ Not for a month or 80. 

‘‘ And she was well then ?”’ 

‘‘Perfeotly; she has been spending the 
winter at Hastings ; took a house there for six 
months.” 

“Why don’t you run down?” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. 

“She hasn’t asked me.” 

‘Of course she would send for you if she 
was ill," 

‘+ Of course.” 

Bat that night it flashed upon his mind 
Mrs. Charteris might bave sent without her 
summons reaching him. He had not been near 
his chambers for a week, and he had left no 
instructions with his servant about sending on 
letters. The recollection troubled him, he 
sent off a note by the early post, desi that 
all letters and papers should be for at 
once to The Laurels. 

They were all at tea when the servant 
brought in quite half-a-dozen missives, which 
were placed at Dick’s side. 

His Ene ap a they had oe 
eyes), t one astings post-mark, 
and so he gave that the preference. He was 
a little astonished to see that it was not in 
his aunt's writing, but in a clear, round 


get it he recalled every circumstance of their }. 44 


brief intercourse, but his faith in her had 
gone. If her story had been true she would 
not have left her preserver in ignorance of her 
welfare. 

There was a cloud on Dick's future—small 
enough at present, bat one that might en-! 
danger his fortune if not removed. Mra. 
Charteris, after seven years of most complete 
non-interference, had suddenly taken it into 
her head to trouble herself about his doings. 
She bad actaally written declaring that as he 
was now thirty it was high time he thought of 
marrying, and suggesting that if he came on 
a visit to her she would help him to makea 
satisfactory choice. 

Dick very nearly started for Hastings, 
{where his aunt then was), on the spot, but 
was prevented by the sudden fear she might 
keep the ‘satisfactory choice” on the pre- 
mises, and insist upon trying to bring about 
an engagement then and there. He contented 
himself by writing a long letter to his aunt, 
assuring her he had not the slightest inclina- 
tion for matrimony, and that he thought he 
was cut out for a single life. 

Blank silence followed the sending of this 
a3pistle, and Dick began to wonder whether 
“ure. Charteris was hopelessly offended. True, 

she wrote as a rule very seldom. She had 
aever given the slightest hint that she thought 
of changing her will unless he complied with 
her wishes; bat the young barrister felt a 
disagreeable consciousness that she had fall 
power to do so. And when he came to The 
Laurels, and his sisters discoursed, as usual, 
on the glories of Field Royal, he had it on the 
tip of his tongue several times to tell them 





“Fair View, Hastings. 
“ Dear 81z,— 


‘* Mrs. Oharteris is much surprised you 
have taken no notice of her letter. She says 
I am to beg you to come at once, or it will 
too late.—Yours faithfully, 

‘ “ PeTRoNELLA SurrH.” 


Too late! And the date was three days 
ago. Dick searched the pile of letters, and 
soon found the one from Mrs. Charteris re- 
ferred to. It was only a few lines, very faint 
and quavering, begging him to come to her at 
once, as she was very ill, and could not die in 
peace until she had seen him. 

Dick could have cursed his own folly in 
leaving no instractions about his letters. To 
do him jastice, his anxiety was not about the 
fortune, but he could not bear the idea of his 
kind old aunt dying with the thought he had 
unfeelingly refased to come to her. 

‘«I must go to Hastings at once!" 

“Is Mrs. Charteris ill?" demanded 
Gomapi. the youngest of the three sisters. 

“ ying ! ” 


Laura, the practical one, rang the bell, and, 
' = as he led her away from those fatal stepr. 
here 


ordered the pony carriage. 

‘‘There is no train for an hour,” she said, 
quietly, ‘go you have twenty minutes to spare, 
Would you like one of us to go with you, Dick? 
poo might be a comfort to poor Mrs. Char- 

ris.” 

Already they had forgiven her offence; she 
was ‘poor Mrs. Charteris’ now that she 
could not stand much longer between them 
and Dick's fortune. 

‘' Goodness, no!’ said Dick, more irritably 





than he often spoke. ‘‘ Why, it would seem 
like ~~ possession before my poor aunt was 


“And quite right too,’ said Georgina; “I 
daresay her servants will walk off with heaps 
of things if there is no one to look after them. 
We really ought to be there, Dick, to see to 
your interests.” 

Miss Laura had coolly possessed herself of 
the letter signed Petronella Smith. Her 
keen, green eyes were fall of scorn at the 
name, 

*Petronella Smith! The idea of such a 

d name for a waiting maid! I never 
of sach a thing.” 

‘Miss Smith is my aunt's companion,” 
said Dick, coolly, ‘‘and companions are 
ladies.” 


*“‘Oal”—such a spitefal oh!—‘and you 
approve of her, Dick? Perhapsshe is young 
and pretty?" 

‘I never set eyes on her. I advised my 
aunt to have a companion, because the maid's 
reading worried her. She put all the ‘h’s’ in 
the wrong place. Some time after I heard 
she had found a perfect treasure ia Misa 
Smith.” 

‘Now, Dick,” admonished Laura, “ dou’é 
be absurdly generous. Your aunt will have 
left laces and jewels and silks that will come 
in very usefal tous. Don’s go making a pre- 
sent of them to this companion, if she comes 
to you with a miserable story about having no 
home to go to.” 

Dick felt absolutely ashamed of hie sister. 
He resolved one thing—poor Miss Smith should 
not be exposed to a meeting with his woman- 
kiod. He pictured the companion a plain, 
middle-aged woman, with iron-grey hair and 
rusty black dresses. 

Mrs. Charteris had never cared for anyone 
young or bright since Helen had left her. 

It came on him even at that moment as a 
strange coincidence that the only two women 
he had ever felt much interested in—his des- 
tined bride, and the little fagitive from 
ae rt—should both have been called 
“ Ni Rad 

Poverty seems to deteriorate some women's 
characters strangely. The Miss Granvilles 
could hardly conceal their delight at the 
thought of Dick's fortune. To them Mrs. 
Charteris had simply been an obstacle to their 
brother's pro ty, which Providence was 
now kindly about to remove. 

They could not understand that their eager- 
ness almost revolted Dick, and they thought 
him deceitfal when he said he hoped it was a 
false alarm, and that he should find his aunt 
recovering when he reached Hastings, Yet 
e: in its worst type, had never attacked 

he Laurels, 

There had only been an incessant striving 
to seem richer than they were—a niggardly 
attempt to get a little more than its worth for 
every shi they expended ; and years of this 
had well-nigh driven the milk of homan kind- 
ness from theic hearts, till Dick's sisters were 
women it was very hard to love. 

The trains for once fitted in, and though he 
had to change in London, and drive from one 
terminus to another, Dick reached Hastings a 
little before ten; not too late, he decided, to 
drive to Fair View, and see how his aunt was. 
No two seaside places could be more unlike 
than Harwich and Dovercourt, and yet, strange 
to say, as he drove along he began to think of 
that Sunday e on the break water, when 
he had saved Nell's life. 

She had been heartless and ungratefal, but 
he should never forget the look in her blae 


was no connection between Hi 
and Dovercourt, and yet from the moment he 
left the train Nell’s face seemed to baunt him. 
He forgot his errand, and bis aunt's A 
and went back again in fancy to that Sunday 
night which he and Nell had spent on Fulix- 
stowe 


beach. 
Once again he saw. the cold, cruel, grey 
dawn break once more, and fall on the girl’s 


‘ still, pale face, 
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He roused himself by an effort. The fly 
had stopped at a handsome detached house. 
He walked up the steps like a man in a 


The door was opened before he knocked by 

a servant letting someone out. A strange 

presentiment of evil seized on Dick as he re- 

cognised in the departing visitor his aunt's 
lawyer, John Cameron ! 

(To be continued.) 








EDEN’S SACRIFICE. 


—o— 


CHAPTER XII.—(continued}. 


“*T CANNOT believe that you are wholly bad!” 
‘Eden cried, miserably. ‘Sir Wilfred, if you have 
any pity left in your heart, I entreat you spare me ! 
Sarely—oh, surely I have suffered enough! You 
know the story of my life—the history of the 
wretched burden I am forced to bear alone. Is 
it not enough? Of what advantage can I be to 
you? Absolutely none. If you have a spark of 
humanity, of manliness in you, I beseech you, 
spare me! See, I am upon my knees before you, 
begging for more than my life! Ob, let me go— 
let me go!” 

The handsome face of the scoundrel was dis- 
torted with emotion. . 

“T cannot! I cannot!” he cried, huskily. “I 
-kuow nothing of generosity, of manliness. I love 
you, and the whole happiness of my life lies in 
possessing you. The sadness of your face, your 
words, cause me the most exquisite torture, yet 
Ihave no power to control the passion that is a 
thousand times stronger than I. You will learn 
to love me in time, little as you believe it now, 
for T will be your slave, your adorer. Oh, Eden ! 
don’t look at me like that! Heaven knows if I 
could be a man I would, but I cannot.” 

The strange combination of human and demon 
covered his face with his strong, white hands, 
behind which a very genuine sob was stifled. 

His palpable emotion gave the poor girl courage. 
She mace no endeavour to restrain the tears that 
new poured over her quivering face, 

Sir Wilfred,” she exclaimed, in a convulsei 
‘tone, “listen to the voice in your heart that is 
pleading for me. I um so friendless, so alone. 
Have pity and spare me! Oh, what can I say? 
Dear Sir——” 

“Hush!” he interrupted, hastily. “You ask 
what I cannot grant. Love, liberty, life itself 
depends upon my keeping you here. My heart 
pleads for you against every element of reason, 
and I must not, shall not listen. I cannot see you 
like this, It is driving me mad. I will go now, 
and come again when we are both calmer. Qh, 
Eden, darling! remember, if you can, how dear 
are liberty and life to man, and forgive me if you 
can,” 

He seized both her hands in bis own, kissed 
them passionately, and dexterously avoiding her 
clutching fingers, that sought desperately to de- 
tain him, left the room. 

Crouching there with the full horror of her 
awful situation upon her, Eden listened as he 
turned the key in the door. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was nearly seven o’clock of the same even- 
ing that Walter Marchmont, tired and | dust- 
stained, returned from his business visit to town. 

As he entered the drawing-room, even before 
changing his travelling attire, the conscious atti- 
tude of Miss Gordon, the uneasy, distressed ap-. 
pearance of Sir Wilfred, the pale, anxious face of 
his mother, struck him with something like 
terror. The weary smile quickly faded from his 
lips, and, in a startled Voice, he asked,— 

“‘ What has happened ?” 

Mrs. Marchmont endeavoured to answer reas- 
suringly, but her voice failed hepelessly. 

“Eden,” she whispered, but could get no 





Walter became ghastly. He staggered, but 
caught by the back of a chair for support. 

“Tn heaven’s name, what has happened to her?” 
he gasped. 

The story of his love could not have been more 
eloquently told than in his whitened face, his 
wild, startled eyes. 

His mother had suspected, and sympathy for 
her son’s distress overcame her fright. She laid 
her hand upon his arm affectionately. 

“ Nothing, I hope,” she answered. “ She went 
out this morning to the farm with a message and 
a present from me. She has not returned.” 

Marchmont breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘Ts that all?” he asked, laying his hand upon 
the bell-cord and pulling it violently. 

“What are you going to do?” inquired his 
mother. 

Order a horse to be saddled at once. I must 
follow her without delay.” 

‘* That is useless.” 

** Useless ?” 

“After she had gone to-day, Dick became 
troubled about Daisy’s condition. He said she 
had not been out of the stable for several days, 
and that he feared “an accident. I sent him to 
follow her, telling him to go on to Hilton, He 
returned not five minutes ago, bis horse white 
with foam, having ridden from Hilton here in 
two hours. Eden had not been there. There is 
but one road that she could have taken, and 
Dick says he saw no evidence of any accident or 
runaway. He inquired of several people, but no 
one had seen her. I have sent both him and 
James back to inquire at every house, and make 
every effort to find her.” 

“They bave gone?” asked Walter, in a tone 
so altered that his mother scarcely recognised it. 
* Yes,” 

“Then I shall follow. If there is a trace of 
her to discover, I shall find it.” 

The old lady lifted her face, and kissed her son 
upon the lips. 

“ Heaven bless you, my dear boy, and bring 
you success ! ’ she murmured, brokenly. 

Then, unable to bear her own distress, and the 
agony she read upon his countenance calmly,"she 
left the room. 

Instantly Miss Gordon was upon her feet, and 
in almost uncontrollable excitement she laid her 
hand heavily upon Marchmont’s arm. 

‘* Tt is useless for you to go!” she cried, ina 
shaking voice. 

Walter turned to Gordon almost hopelessly. 
His eyes askei th2 question his lips refused to 
frame, and stifling a groan, Gordon began walk- 
ing rapidly up and down the room to conceal his 
shame and pain. 

“T hope you know, Marchmont, that I had 
rather be shot than be forced to mention any dis- 
honour in @ woman’s past,” he said, unsteadily, 
after a long pause. 

Unable to speak, Walter answered by a simple 
wave of the hand ; and choking back a lump that 
arose in his throat and threatened to stop his 
utterance, Gordon proceeded,— 

‘Nothing but the anxiety you are suffering 
and aknowledge of her—unworthicess could in- 
duce me——” 

“ Take care |” 

The words came in hoarse warning from 
Marchmont. 

The prospect of danger was a relief, a positive 
joy to Gurdon. To him it robbed his dastardly 
lie of half its shame, and, with something very 
like eagerness, he paused in his walk [and stood 
face to face with his host, his handsome head 
thrown back a trifle defiantly. 

“Eden Chasemore is not the name of the girl 
who was governess for your niece,” he said, 
clearly. “She was a married woman, who dis- 
honoured her husband, and who has slept more 
than once in a prison! ” 

“ That is false !”’ cried Marchmont, heavily. 
The dark eyes of the man who called himself a 
baronet gleamed ominously. 

“Thave no right to resent your words,'’ he 
said, slowly, “‘ until they are repeated in calm- 
ness. I knew that girl’s husband well.” 

‘* Who is he?” 

“That I must decline to tell you, for the hus- 





further, 


band’s sake. She knew that I recognised her.’ 


“She knew ?”’ 

**Yes, I told her that she must tell you the 
history of her life or leave here—that she must 
make you acquainted with a certain incident in- 
volving the disappearance of a few thousand 
pounds in diamonds and money from the home of 
a man whom her accursed beauty had bewitched. 
May I ask what was the present your mother 
sent by her to her friend ?” 

“A diamond necklace, I think,” replied 
Marchmont, involuntarily. 

“Ah! I fancied it must have been something 
of value.” 

“You mean——” 

‘*T mean, my dear Marchmont—difficult as it 
is tosay it—that I think Miss Chasemore, as she 
chooses to call herself, has taken advantage of the 
possession of the diamond necklace and dis- 
appeared, to prevent the knowledge of her un- 
worthy past from reaching you. It is my 
opinion that you have seen the last of her and it, 
unless you secure clever detectives. A former 
experience has made her wary.” 

Walter dropped into a chair, a groan wrung 
from his very soul. 

“T cannot believe it!” he cried. “ Oh, why 
did she not trust me? I would have saved her 
at the cost of my own life.” 

The memory of a thousand acts, a thousand 
carelessly uttered words of hers, rushed over him 
to confirm the men’s words ; but even that had no 
power to shake his steadfast love. 

Gordon looked down upon the bowed head 
curiously. 

* You loved her, then ?” he asked. 

“Loved her?” returned Walter, with a dull 
shiver. “I worshipped her! I would have given 
my soul for her gladly !” 

‘*But your—life, your liberty, your—honour !” 
stammered Gordon, 

“ What would life and liberty be to me compared 
with the happiness of the woman I love? There 
is no love that admits selfishness into its compo- 
sition. I would give my heart’s blood drop by 
drop to save her even a moment of sorrow !”” 

His head fell dully upon his arm, and Gordon 
stood looking upon the man’s grief, his eyes suf- 
fused with anguish. 

The smallness of his soul, the littleness of his 
principle, had never come to him so clearly 
before. He despised himself, and yet the coils 
were wrapped too closely about him to admit of 
escape. 

**Oh heaven! if I could but wipe out the 
past and begin again!” he gasped. “ But it is 
irrevocable ! And in the palm of that irrevocable 
past lies the resistless future. There is neither 
pardon nor hope for such as me. I must follow 
the path that fate has fixed. And Eden——” 

There was the sound of a suppressed sob ; but 
when Marchmont glanced up he was alone, 

**It is the end of a dream!” he murmured, 
miserably. “It was the birth and death of love 





for me! Poor little Eden! Poor unhappy child ! 
At least, I can find you, my darling—at least, I 


| can save you from the life of shame that opens 


before you. And I will ! That shall be my work— 
to find, to save her!” 

But no clairvoyant power came to show him 
how they were to meet. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


WueEn the last echo of Gordon’s footsteps had 
died away, Eden staggered to her feet. 

There was absolute despair pictured upon the 
exquisite face. 

For some time she stood there, her expression 
indefinite, chaotic, then gradually it began to 
assume a reality of form. 

The first thought that dawns upon every 
bewildered brain ia moments like that, came t> 
hers—common womanhood, will help me! Will 
you not listen while I tell you the miserable story 
of my life, and of the scoundrel who has abducted 
me? Perhaps you may even have daughters of 
your own, and as you would desire their safety 
and welfare, I beseech you to help me in my 
terrible suffering.” 





The woman continued to smile, with an added 
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sadness now, and passed her hand quickly from 


ear to mouth, 


Eden anderstcod, The maid who had been 
provided for hernwas deafiand dumb, Still she 


did not lose hope, 


She began to spell rapidly upon her fingere, but 


oes agnin the woman shook her lyead dejectedty, 
and spelled in return, — 

“* Je ne pul’ comprends Anglaise.” 

Thad was al, Eden understood too Jittle 


French to communicate with her maid, and the 


maid nothing at all of Huglish. Itseemed a hope- 
less situation, 

She mate no résistance while the woman, took 
her measurement. carefully, evidently for cloth- 
ing, and left -tho room as quietly as she had 
entered, 

Days passed, during whieh Eden saw no face 


but that of the deaf and dentb woman. Suspense 


was growing worse than the most dread certainty, 
when one night she became conscious of voices in 
the room a1 joining, 

There was but a partition dividing the closet 


of her room from the closet of the other, and 


evidently by some fatality the doors of each 
had been left open, 
her. 

‘Did yon receive the leiter from Howard to- 
day?” asked one voice, 

“ Yes,’ replied the companion. 


A single sentence attracted 


“ He’s: playing 
an infernaily dangerous game, coming so close to 
here to do the bigh and mighty as Sir Wilfred 


**None of that for me!” exclaimed the first 
voice, “I may be a thief and a forger, but I’m 
nota murderer.” 

* You were always such an uncomfortable hatid 
at calling a spade a spade. Extreme measures 


as acertainty, with a chance of as much more, is 
worth ‘a risk,’’ 

** Five hundred thousand ?” 

“ That’s what I said.” 

There was a pause in the conversation. A 
sound reached Eden as of a man springing from 
his chair and walkinghastily up and down. Then 
she heard tke voice in, so changed through 
agitation that she: seareely ‘recognise it. 

‘* Five hundred thousand, did you say ?” 

“ That's what I said,” 

* You are sure ?” 

** He is never wrong.” 

“ He has the plan laid?" 

“ Yes.”’ 

* And a sketch of the house ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ = knows all the obstacleslikély to be met? ”’ 

* All.” 

‘© Who is the man’?’” ‘ 

“ A fellow who bas not been in England long. 
A little, slender, straw-coloured sort of an indi- 
vidual; whom you could break in two with a 
breath, but the luckiest man in London. He had 
some'sort of a tragedy in his life about a year 
ago, and since then has turned his attention en- 


Gordon,” : . |tirely to the excitement offereil by the stock 
Elen rose hastily, and went as near the parti«| market. He has made millious.’’ 
tion as she coald well get, listening intently. *¢ And his name is——~” 


“Don’t spewk thit mme in connection with 
Howard, for heaven’s sake | 
pends upen bis.” 

“Phav's whet makes me so mad at his con- 
founded imprudence. You may have alkthe con- 


Qur own safety de- 


fudenee you like in Howard, but I'll berhanged if 
A fellow that was caught once may be 


{ like it. 
again, and if Howard goes to the pentitentinry 
for a second term, Lam not anzions‘toactompany 
him.” 


“You know as well ag [ that 'be would go to the 


gallows before lie would give you away,” 


“ That’s true enough; but he-basao business 


coming right here withid a stone’s-threw of our 
rndezvons, masquerading as an English baronet. 


‘Then, the absolute insneity of his»bringing that 


girl here !” 

“You areafvol! Howard knows what he’s about, 
and don’t you forget it. Do you know what he 
sent for us for $” 

“No,” 

“ He's got a:great scheme ov,” 

“T judged as much. What’sthetisk ? 
always-my ‘fet thought.” 

“And mine is, what’s'to be pained? You're 
too chivken-hearted. I wonder that he ever had 
avythioy to: dowith:you.” 

“ Because he knew there was no back-out in me 
when [leu once undertaken a thing. Have you 
eeen Howard ?”’ 


That's 


“© Fes,” 

““Whea?”’ 

‘* This afternoon,” 

*‘ Here ?’” . 

“No. He’s avoiding that girl. You know 


how weak he is when his sympathy is aroused. 
] think he’s afraid of himself,” 

“The devil! Well, drop the girl. She’s 
Howard’s affair, and Pm nobiinterested. Tell me 
of this latest deal. Where is it to be?” 

“In Hondon. There’s a fellow there that 
made a tremtridows hattl somewhere, and ex- 
peets to invest it iw a-piece of property. Our 
man has found that the papers are drawn, and 
the money will be paid the day after to-morrow. 
He hearil ‘the mansey that he kept the money fr 
his own library, in a safo that was more secure 
than any sefety-vault im the city. “We must re- 
lieve hira of the eontetits- Ff that safe.” 

“Bosh! Do you thik a tan would be so 
mad as to risk his money like that; niiless ‘it were 
protected to the fiillest extent’? He would let it 
go only with his life.” 

“Welt” 

There wes sich sinister nreanitg in:the single 
word that Eden, in her place of concealment, 
shuddered, 


“ Malcolm Carlton ! ” 

A ery’arese to the listener’s lips that was stiffed 
by its own horror. 

A deathly coldness came over her ; a deafnéss, 
the resalé of terror, shut out the sound of the 
voices, A frightful peril threatened ‘the brother 
whom she would give Wer life to save. How was 
she to prevent it ? 

As the question remained unanswered, she 
sank slowly until her head‘tsuched the ffoor, the 
lights faded, and a sweet unconsciousness re- 
lieved ber for the moment of her hideous fear. 





CHAPTER XV. 


THE woman proyided by Gordon as maid and 
general waitress upon Eden, entered the room 
half-an-hour later, and found the pale-faced girl 
lying there, just’ where she had fallen. 

She set down the tray she carried and hursted 
to the assistance of ber mistress, 

She raised the light form in her arms awd laid 
it upon a sofa; then forced a few drops of wine 
through the rigid lips, 

Through vivid lightning flashes, eonstionsness 
struggled again to Eden’s brain. 

She'sat up, faintaud weary; but as nremory 
crept slowly through theshadows of reeent/mental 
darkaees, she sank back again, her eyes dilated 
with an awful horror. 

Annette again offered the glass of wine-she held, 
and seizing it, Eden drained it, thinking thereby 
to gain some strength to encounter the desperate 
situation she saw before her. 

It seented really to chear the cobwebs from her 
brain and to impart something of courage to ‘her 
flagging hem t. 

She already knew how hopeless’was atry expect- 
ation of assistance from the Frenelrwoman, and 
unwilling’to have the watchful eyes upon her, she 
motioned Auuette to leave the' room, 

The maid obeyed, though reluctantly: 

Alone‘agaivu, Eden sprang to‘her feet and te- 
entered the closet where she’ lied overheard tlie 
conversation that bad filled her with sweh terror, 
but all was silent. The rodm beyond was 
evidently deserted, ‘ 

She returned to ‘her own apartmentand gtanced 
about tier, 
| There was not even a shadowy hope of escape, 

nor the most remote prospect of warning her 
brother of his awfal datger. 

She knew Malcilim Carlton wel She under- 
stood perfectly how it’ was possible for him‘to 
keep large amoutitsof thoney about lim, antlhow 
securely it wae guarded, 





may not be necessary, and ‘five hundred thousand . 





—< - — 


She realised the desperate nature of the men, 
and'thought, with a dull shiver of horror, of ‘hoty 
almost certain was the frichtfal death ‘that 
threatened him. 

Her feeling is more tasily imagited than de- 
scribed. 

Tt would be so simple a thing to save him if 
she eould only escape from those four walls, ani, 
with those intervening hours, to save him with 
out betraying herself invany way. 

But how utterly helpless she was ! 

With hands clasped before her, she glanced 
about, a sob of intense bitterness and anguish 
rising to her lips as she realised thé fall hideous- 
ness of it-all, 

“ Oh, Father in heaven, if Thon hast any pity, 
send me a means of escape!” she cried aloud, in 
her agony. “ Anything—anything—only let me 
save him !” 

And as if in answer to her prayer, a timid 
knock sounded upon her door. 

She listened intently, 

After 4 momentary silence, a koy was heard 
to turn in the lock, and slowly. the. doorswang 


open. 

Wilfred Gordon stood upon the threshold. 

He was pale to ghastliness, hie great, dark 
eyes.surrounded with shadows, and yet he had 
never looked so brilliantjy handsome. 

For one moment Eden-shrank back, with alow 
exclamation of terror; then sho sprang forward. 
and.Jaid_her hand upon his arm, her face flushed 
with intense emotion. 

’ “ Thank Heaven, you have come |’’ she. cried, 
her voice scarcely more than a whisper. 

He erimsoned visibly, entered, and fastened the 
door behind him. 

‘You are glad?” he asked, a nete.of somes 
thing resembling fear seeming to tremble.in- his 
tone, 

“Glad ?’’ she exclaimed, passionately. _ “ Sali- 
tary confinement.is the punishment. meted out to 
the most hardened criminal. I havo seen no fitoe 
but that of a deaf-and-dumb Freachwoman.” 

He sat down, and raised his haggard eyes’ to 
hers wistfully. 

“T have:only waited. until J dared.to.come,’’ 
he answered, gently. “I meantno. punishment 
for you. Much as you leathe me, my Eden is 
here in a double sense; Can you.not see that I 
have suffered ? * 

“Why have you suffered !” ; 

“Why?” he cried, in a tone of. indescribable 
self-scorn. “ Because I loathe myself. and every 
vile act of my wretched life, which my love for 
you has painted before me in most: hideous 
colours, Oh! Hden, I thought I was. strong 
when I eame here, or I should have remained 
away! But.the old weakness is upon. me again. 
Your sweet presence masters me, and I am; no 
longer a man, but.a-child.. Let ma go—let me 

0 ! ” 

He attempted to stagger to his feet, but she 
laid_her hand upon his shoulder, and:with a gentle 
touch held him in bis chair. ' 

“I promise you upon my honour that I will 
not ask you. for my freedom if you will remain,” 
she said, softly. 

He gazed at her increduously. 

‘‘ Not ask.for your freedom? '’ he repeated. 

“ T will not.” 

His almost beautiful face flushed agaiu, 

“T—I don’t understand,” he stammered. 

“T have other things of which I wich to speak 
to you. Will you stay and listen ?” 

He bowed, seeming usableto:speak, and Eden 
seated herself upon a low stvol at his feet, where 
he could have:touched her without an effort. 

She had never seemeit more exquisitely lovely 
thun in the soft, clinging ‘garment of ‘soft white, 
open at ‘throat and sleeve, which Auntette’s deft 
fingers had provided, yet, knowing herself ‘so ab- 
solutely in ‘the power of this sttattge tan, she 
had. not the slightest'fear of Him. 

As slis sat down so near him, looking wt him 
With ‘that cutious éxpréssiog, he gazed’ at her in 
incalculable eurpriése. : 

“Eden,” he cried, leaning towards her watil 
she felt the warmth of hfs breath upon her 
éheek, ‘tell me, an@without fear—tto-youutterly 
despise me ?” 

“In one sense, yes; in another, no,” she 
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answered, promptly. ‘You are a man’ whose 
guilty past irrevocably holds him when he re- 
bela the most. You ardéa coward, Sir Wilfred’! 
You have not the courage: to break away from 
what you youreelf loathe. - Yow are*stillia scoun- 
drel because you have been one. I am) very, very 
sorry for'you.’” 

Thedlenr eyes: were fixed upow bis unfliach- 
ingly, and after a long look into them, Gordon 
arose: aml began’ pacing the floor, uawilling to 
offend her by even so much asa. toueh upon 
her hard, and yet unsbls to bear their close 


proxminit y. 

Eden wnderstood, with renewed confiience 
and hope: 

“Po. ar gteat exteit you are right,” he 
answered s bitterly, ‘‘ There is no hope fora miam 
whi has beew compelled to lide his identity 
under afalke mame. He cannot become honest 
ifv-he tties.. Every men he meets is his natural 
enemy; every avenue through witich he might 
earn a respectable livelihood is closed ; his*efforts 
at reform are laughed to scom. Once a criminal, 
always! thief} That is the motto of the 
world, Eden, After all, Tam less a coward to 
trudge along in the old path tham to stawd en- 
deavouring to break the links ofa chain which I 
naysélf hive forged.” 

There was such humility, sweh weariness, su ch 
wnatternble bitterness in the man’s tone that, as 
be paused! before her and looked yearningly duwa 
upom her; Eden's cyes: filled with tears, and she 
put ont both hands to bim with an wneontroll- 
able impulse. 

He raised them eagetly to his lips, then 
droppec them quickly, and stood, leaning against 
the cabinet as hé had done on her first entrance 
there., 

He was desply moved, bat she saw that there 
was less hope then ever of escape. 

She arose:and approached hit, laying her hand 
upon his with curious fearlessness, 

“You have noble impalses in spite of your 
wicked life,” sue said, gently. “You are re- 

anit,” 

“Repentant bévause of my love for you, 1 
would: cleanse my life, if I might, fur your 
sake,”’ 

“You love me really, then 7” 

“Can'you doubt tt? Look at me! T, a man 
who would not féHer befére a cammon’s moth, 
am trembling lite a frightetied child beneath the 
touch of your tiny lends, which I could crush 
betweemmy thumb and finger. Love you? I— 
Bat of what use’ is attempted expression?’ Iv 
only weakens the reality.’ 

“ Will-you do something ‘to prove that?” 

He looked at’ her curiously, with almost the’ 
dawn of hope in bis-eyes. 

“Why do you wich to know ?” 

: “Tam in your power. I want to trust yon, if 
can.” 

“ What would you have me do!” with strp- 
pressed eagerness, 

“Listen !”” her hand closing more firmly upon 
his. ‘An hour ago, in that closet, I overheard’a 
convertation that took place in’ the adjoining 
roém between two men. They spoke of an 
enormous robbery that is to take place to- 
mhotrow night under your direction, that may iné 
volve: murdér. The nivn who is to be the 
vidtith is my brother ! *” 

An‘ expression of sullen shame gathered upon 
the man’s conntenance. 

But instead of shrinking from hit, one of 
Eden’s hands ‘still held him, while the other 
strayed'td his shoulder, her faced lifted with 
quivering pléadin 


g: 
“Sir Wilfred,” she continued, “it is that you] h 


spare my brother, Malcohn Carlton, that T -en- 
Prevent those men from going there. 
Oh, Sir Wilfred” 
She paused breathlessly, her words restrained 
by'the cnrions workitt of ‘his features: 
Thesilence that could be felt was broken at 


rote his voice, so hoarse, so utterly unlike him, |. 


“That yow become my wife before this hour 
to-morrow !” 


ee 


CHAPTER. XVI. 


EBEN’s name had gradually ceased to be men- 
tioned ins Marehmont Villa after the first few 
days® of her absence; save by little Sylvia, who 
a her staunch friend and unquestioning 
ally: 

“ You donot: live Eden, Uncle Walter!” she 
cried reproaclifally one day in Mies’ Gordcn’s 
presence. “Yow ehet your lips fight when 
I speak-of hor; and—and T almest ate you ! You 
used to be with ler all the time, and you pre- 
tended that yeu loved her, bat you never did. 
She is not bad and wicked. It is you that are so 
for believing it of her; amd I hate you, I hate 
you!’ 

Tu her childish anger she rushed passionately 
from the room, asd Walter Marchmont sat there 
with bowed head, and pale, disturbed countenance, 

Miss Gordow arose and Teatied silently ageinst 
the marble marttel, locking down upon hitr, her 
turquoise eyes oddly shadowed. 

Walter raised his head and’ looked at her, 2 
slight entitle; that waycuriously mirthlees, carving 
his lips; but never reaching his eyes. 

“You must think me very weak to beso ntoved 
by the words of a child !”’ he said, apologetically. 

** You loved Eder?” she asked, as though the 
words were wrung from heragainst ber will.” 

*T loved her!” he answered, dally. 

A sound fell from the woman’s Tips like a sup- 
pressed sob. Her face became’ strangely white, 


anguish, she turned'and Jeaned her head against 
her arm. 


Marchmont was completely deceived. 
With incaleulable surprise he arose unsteadily 


laid his hand ‘upon the pale gold hair. 

‘* Alice,” he said; wable to conceal his agita- 
tion, even betraying it it the use of her name, 
“ you areunhappy ?” 

She lifted het face, quivering, already tear- 
stained. 

‘Oh! forgive me—forgive ute and go!” she 
cried, “Where is afl my pride that I cannot 
coneéal from you atrath so humiliating that I 
have given my love unsought, undesired? If 
you have avy pity for me, Mr. Marchmont, leave 
me, ahd forget what T have said !”* 

But he was too muth surprised, too much dis- 
turbed, to move. 

T_T don’t think I quite understand you,” he 
stammered. 

“Then léedve before you do. Is it not enough 
tht I should’ give my heart to you unasked, 
without telling you of it, even when I know your 
love is nnother’s? Ob, what am I saying? Can- 
not you see that I'am not'myself? Cannot you 
see that while the passion of my love causes me 
to say what I do now, that’ to-morrow I shall die 
from the shame of it all '” 

“Alice f” 

“T can see that you do not despise—you pity 
me. Ah! beaven help me! it is so hard—so 
hard ! She has deliberately thrown away what I 


and with twitching lips and eyes contracted with | 


| But Waltcr Marchmont was a gentleman, If 
her yielding form, her crimson, dewy lips, her 
tear-dimmed eyes tempted his manhood, he never 
for ‘an instant forgot the respect.due,her woman- 
hood, 

He placed her with great tenderness upon a 
couch, and kneeled beside her, 

“Tam glad you have told, me this,” le said, 
gently, ‘‘thoughit causes me the most interge 
pain that I cannot return it even as it is giwen. 
You have only raised yourself in my. esteem 
that you have had the courrge to tell me, for, 
belisve me, it was much better’ that f sheult 
know. Ob, Alice, if I could only have given my 
love to you instead of her, what a happy. fate: it 
would have been?” 

“ And why can you not?” she cried, eagerly, 
sitting up and leaning toward him, so that the 
charms of her person might have their full effect. 
* Men do not die for the love of an unworthy 
woman now. Listen to me, Walter! She has 
deliberately gone from you, killing at one blow 
your respect, your esteem. When that is gone, 
believe me, love cannot long survive. Why wiil 
you not forget it now in the wealth of love whict: 
I can give you? I will be content with so little ! 
Loving you as I de, you cannot remain in- 
different, She did not love you, yet you hoped 
to win her through the strength of your affoc- 
tion. If you think that cam be done, why not 
let me try, when my love is boundless ?” 

An embarrassment overspread Marchmont’s 
face that would have been amusing if less 
tragical. 

There was no element of comedy in the affair 
for him, only, as he had said, intense pain. 

“Tt would be cowardly in me to do as your 
ack,” he replied, endeavouring by his gentleness 
of tone to take any sting from his words. “ My 





Te was a bit of acting that could never be ex- | 
celled; and’. shuyple-hearted, clean-souled Walter | 


to his feet, and after a momentary hesitation he | 








would give my ‘soul to win ; and yet it is farther 
from me than isthe moon from the child who | 
cries for it. It is that’that is killing me.” 

As though emotion had overcome her the 
woman staggered, and would have fallen but that 
Walter Marchmont’s strong arm was thrown about 
er. 
Her hair became Joosetied, and fell over him in 
ia long, golden’ shower that well-nigh enveloped 
hit. The sweetness of its odour intoxicated tim, 
for he was but a man, and the woman he held 
palpitating agaitist hig heart’ was of a strange, 





‘thrilling beauty. 
There are few'men’ whe can be told by a lovely ; 


started. lwomdn that she loves hint unmoved, and Walter | 
He took both her hands and Held thém in‘ a Marchmaiit was. not’one of them: He cared ‘no | 


grasp like iron, 
dition?” he-eried 


ot ; Intore~ for ATice Gir@on than for a hundred | 
Fwill save yout brother's Hfé por oné cons |iwomen ‘of ‘his acquaintance, yet could he be 
jutterly unresponsive us she lay there belplessly in 





o* Wind Cheeite 2 


hig arms; quivering ant sighing for love of him ? 


love for Eden is not dead, nor will it ever die 
You would not want a husband with another 
woman enshrined in his heart.’ 

“ You think now that it will be so, but you are 
wrong. Let metry to teach you to forget, then 
if I fail, no harm is-done.” 

She drew herself from the couch upon bis 
knee ; she even pat her arms about bis neck and 
kissed ‘him. 

He put ber from him and arose to his feeb, 
shivering as from cold. 

“No, no!” he cried. “Let me be houest if 
I can, th ugh you are placing it almost beyouct 
my power. I am only a man, with alla man’s 
weakness. I should perhaps forget for the timo 
in the novelty of your Jove, but when that wore 
away, I should return to the old memory, the 
old love. Forgive me! I seem cruel even to 
myse!f—almest brutal.” 

‘*Cruel and cold, so deadly cold! Walter, 
have you no pity for me? Can you not under- 
stand my suffering ?” 

“But too well; still, I know it is nothing now 
to what it would be were I to yield and make you 
my wife.” 

“Try it!” 

“T cannot for your sake, not my own.” 

“ Walter!” 

She arose and extended her arma, more alluring 
now in her abandonment. Marehmoant covered 
liis face with his hands, and shuddered, 

“You are tempting me beyond my strength,” 
he cried, hoarsely. “ Let me go !” 

“Then siy good-bye!” she exclaimed, in a 
gasping voice. ‘* It must be for ever. 

* Forever ?” 

“Do you think I could see you again after 
this?” } 

‘Oh, Alice, forgive me!” 

He turned to her aud opened his arms, allow- 
ing ber to throw herself upon his hreas*. 

‘ Good-bye!” she cried, in a convulsed under. 
tone. 

“ Must it be so?” 

** Can you ask? Kiss me!” 

He bent bis bead until his lips rested upon hers. 
She lifted her arm and held him for a moment, 
then.as he raised hia head, flushed and breathless, 
she glanced through the window. 

‘‘Look there!” she cried, in, well-feigued 
horror. 

Walter did as he was bidden, forgetting to 
observe that she still reclined against his breast. 
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What he saw was Sir Wilfred Gordon coming 
toward them across the Jawn—a smile upon his 
lips. 

Ni You must save my reputation,’ the woman 
gasped. ‘' But for him I am alone and helpless. 
He is peculiar, and would discard me if he sus- 
pected. Oh, heaven! if you have any pity, any 
chivalry, save me,” 

She drew herself from Marchmont’s arms as Sir 
Wilfred stepped through the window. 

The smile deepened upon his lips. 

“I did not think to witness so pretty a love 
scene when I flung my cigar away five minutes 
ago,” he said, slowly. ‘May I congratulate you 
both ?” 

He kissed his sister's flushed cheek, and offered 
his hand to Welter. 

And Marchmont received the congratulation in 
dead silence. 





CHAPTER XVIL 


Eprn gazed at Wilfred Gordon in unfeigned 
dismay. 

What was she to do? The mental question 
was one by no means ewily answered. She 
veadily saw the man’s dread determination in the 
dogged expression of his haggard eyes. 

Her hinds fell from his, she staggered back 
@ pace or two, her arms hanging helplessly at her 
side, her face a curious blank, 

“ Your wife ! ” she echoed, unconscious that she 
had spoken. 

The tone, the attitude, the expression were all 
more eloquent than words of the bitter horror 
with which the thought filled her ; but Gordon’s 
purpose never faltered, 

He loved her with a passion little short of idol- 


atry, but the entire selfishness of his life had 


never taught him self-sacrifice. 


His was a singular composition, uniting a bull- 
dog bravery with a strange timidity, an utter lack 
of conscience with a perfect truthfulness that 
was extraordinary, where truth was admissible to 
the formation of his plans, and to break his word 
was a contingency which he had never even 
contemplated. “Rupert Howard’s word” had 
become almost proverbial among his agsociates, 
his promise never having been known to be 
broken. 

Utterly unscrupulous and yet strictly honest to 
the extreme limit that lay in his power; robbing 
one man, yet dividing to the last sou with his 
accomplice ; ready to ascend the gallows sooner 
than betray a pal; abducting a girl and forcing 
her to re: a‘n with him, yet awaiting to perform 
apy act of chivalry, even to the giving up of his 
own life fur her sake. 

He was a mass of contradictions, whom his 
associates loved and the world despised. 

If Eden’s horror wounded or offended him, he 
made no sign ; the eagerness did not die from his 
face. He made no further effort to touch her, but 
his eyes devoured the beauty of her features 
greedily. 

“T know,” he cried, still in the same hoarse 
voice, ‘that I am not adding to your respect for 
me by the demand I am making ; but I have no 
more power over my love for you than the trees 
have over the wind that sweeps through them. I 
see before me a_ possibility, and I take every 
advantage of it that lies in my power. I am not 
4 man who is wholly bad, I am a forger, a 
coiner—a burglar if you will—yet, improbable as 
i may seem to you, there are germs of good in 
my soul that require only the sunshine of a little 
love, a little sympathy, to blossom into full 
waturity. I know that I am doing wrong to ask 
you what I do, yet I have no power to resist it. 

Eden, will you save your brother by becoming my 
wife?” 
_ He paused and waited, a crimson spot burning 
in either cheek that made him almost weirdly 
beautiful. 

Eden shuddered. 


Both her hands were pressed convulsively 
upon her breast ; her breath came in gasps. 
“T cannot!” she cried, 


(To be continued.) 


FIRES UNSEEN. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—(continued.) 


Zire.a's flight became very soon the one all- 
absorbing theme of fashionable London. The 
most wild and romantic stories were in circu- 
lation; but Valentine Eyre was not there to 
2 ee the betrayed 

pa y thoughts of revenge ye 
lover had lost no time in leaving England. 

Accompanied by Martin, and urged in that 
et Ma — aoe Yay eo 
dropped, set out for in, m a 
vow that he would never rest until he had 
discovered Zitella, and punished her cruel 
treachery. 

Lady Fitzroy was anxious to have the whole 
matter hushed up. She dreaded the ridicule 
which might fall upon her when it should 
transpire that she had been tricked and 
robbed by an adventuress; bat Miss Hastings 
was remorseless in her desire to have the 
fugitive caught and punished, and daily and 
hourly she urged her hostess to put the affair 
into the hands of the police. 

Zitella had robbed her of some very valuable 
jewels, a loss which she expressed herself un- 
able to bear with resignation. 

She talked about the worth of her emeralds 
until Lady Fitzroy felt it was her duty to try 
and recover the stolen gems. 

Accordingly detectives were employed, and 
soon it was proved beyond doubt that Zitella 
was a low-born adventuress, and the story of 
her noble lineage @ trumped-up tale. 

The detectives in their search came ee 
one who had been a silent witness of Zi "8 
interview with the vagrant who, for a hand- 
some some of money, agreed to repeat a tissue 
of lies to Valentine Eyre. 

The gipsy woman, however, was nowhere to 


be found, and it was rightly sup that she 
and the son of whom she spoken had 


returned to their native land. 

The new maid, a young Spanish woman, 
who was engaged to wait on Zitella, was 
nowhere to be found. She had disappeared 
on the same night as her mistreas, and so all 
inferred that the two had fled together ; for 
without an accomplice it seemed impossible 
that Zitella could have carried out her daring 
scheme, 

The surprise was great when, after a few 
weeks, Inez Valdez, maid, appeared, and 
denied all knowledge of her mistress's move- 
ments. 

Inez Valdez told her story readily. She was 
the daughter-in-law of a rich but miserly old 
man, who lived at this moment in Spain. 
Piedro Valdez had driven her and his son 
away to gain their living how they would. 

The young psir had come to England, and 
here Inez's husband had got into trouble, 
which ended in the loss of his reason. He 
had been placed in an asylam, whither Inez 
had been hastily summoned by telegram on 
the very night of her mistresa’s flight, and 
while the rest of the household were away at 
Lady Dene's dance. 

On arriving at the asylam Inez had found 
her unfortunate husband very ill, and so she 
had remained in the neighbourhood until 
death ended his sufferings. 

When questioned on the subject, Inez 
frankly confessed that she had confided her 
sad story to her young mistress, who had 
given her a generous sum of money, and 
urged her not to hurry back. ; 

The detectives, who heard this story, put 
themselves into immediate communication 
with the asylum, and found that all Inez's 
statements were perfectly true; but every 
effort to discover Zitella ended in failure. 

Not a trace of the fugitive could be found. 
The detectives, clever as they were, were 
baffled at every tarn; and at length Lady 
Fitzroy grew impatient, and determined to 
spend no more money on the vain quest. 

She told Blanche that she would make 
the emeralds, whose loss seemed to have 





ae 


afflicted her so deeply ; and at the same time 
she “ay declared that she would 
never forgive Valentine Eyre for having 
palmed off a low-born adventuress on her. 

“He alone,” she said, “‘ was to blame from 
begianing to end.” 

Bat Lady Fitzroy only said these things in 
Blanche's ear, for the true story of her dis- 
comfiture was never fally known, and, as far 
as was possible, she the secret of 
Zitella’s real origin. 

The girl’s beauty had made a vivid impres- 
sion on society, and her flight was always 
regarded as more or less of a romance. 

London had not done talking of the lovel 
Miss Czarvas when there arrived a - 
authenticated report of Valentine Eyre's 
death. Ramour said that he had been killed 
in a railway accident, and, considering his 
recent misfortunes, it was generally felt that 
death must have come to him asa weloome 


The news travelled to Lady Fitzroy’s house 
in Belgrave Square. The shock which it 
created there may be more easily imagined 
than described. 


Then there followed another surprise, per- 
haps the greatest and most incredible of all, 
for fashionable London. 


The beantifal Blanche Hastings had quitted 
society for ever, and herself and her 


fortune to the hands of a a 
to whom she bound herself by ble vows. 


———oo 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue day of the Dachess’s garden party had, 
arrived, and most of the guests were assembled 
on the lawn of the Dake's magnificent seat, 
which presented an unusually gay and festive 


appearance. 

The band of the Southshire Militia formed 
a pleasant distraction for the playera who 
occupied the various courts, which were the 
Duchess’s pride and the admiration of the 
whole county. Every extravagant simplicity 
that art could devise was displayed in the cos- 
tumes of the players, and the bright 
colours blended together produced an effect as 
charming as it was indescribable. 

At the entrance of the a marquee 
stood the handsome, stately Duchess of Stanis- 
laugh, and by the side of her Grace stood 
Ethel Drood, loo her loveliest in a gown 
of cream.coloured Indian silk, which had been 
purchased as an invaluable aid in the captiva- 
tion of the Marquis of Eastshire, and was not 
yet paid for; bat for all that Ethel did not 
wear it with less serenity, She listened to the 
flattering whispers of an attendant courtier, 
and answered now and then with her prett 
nothings and her mechanical smile, while a 
the time her eye was on the alert to catch the 
fiest glimpse of the Lockesly Hall party, who 
had not yet arrived. 

“I think, my dear Ethel, that there will be 
no more arrivals!" said the Dachess, at last. 

‘‘I¢ certainly seems as if the whole world 
was already name re = other, in -* 
languid tone, as she ran ne eyes over 

aps, and gracefully waved a palmieaf fan. 
a Y at that per the roll-of wheels was 
heard,and the Lookesly Hall carriage appeared 
in the drive, 

‘How unkind of you to be so late!” whia- 
pered Eshel to Charchill; while the Dachess 
greeted her old friend, Mrs, Penance, with 
effasion. 

Almost before he knew what he was doing 
Churchill found himself by the side of Ethel, 
walking away towards some shrubberies in an 
opposite direction to the rest of the party, and 
listening in a somewhat dazed manner to his 
companion’s passionate protests and explana- 
tions. 


“‘ You do not believe moe,” murmured Ethel, 
as they turned into a thick alley of roses, 
‘‘ when I say that my rejection of you was the 
outcome of mistaken pride and folly, which I 
now bitterly regret! I had heard some dis- 





creditable tales of you which I know now, too 
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well, were absolutely false; but, unfortunately, 
you came when I was smarting under the first 
pangs of dirappointment in you. Ah! you 
sneer. It is too cruel. I have humiliated 
myself to you, and you will not believe me.” 

a we not better return to the lawn, 
Miss Drood?’’ 

Ethel became livid with anger as her com- 

anion’s cold, sneering tones fell on her ear; 
bat still she went on more passionately,— 

‘* Will ou believe me if 1 say that for your 
sake I have broken off my engagement with 
the Marquis of Eastsbire ?”’ 

“I did not know that you and my cousin 
Eastshire were engaged,” was Churchill's 
ecathing reply. 

“The Marquis proposed to me by letter,” 
went on Ethel, in choking tones. ‘ Unforta- 
nately, that and all his subsequent ones are 
in my desk at home; but I can show you a 
vopy of the letter which I have written this 
very day, saying that my engagement with 
him cannot be fu) filled.”’ 

Churchill smiled contemptuously, and then, 
— he felt ashamed of his brutality, he 
replied,— . 

“* Peay spare yourself, my dear Miss Drood. 
And as for Eastehire, 1 am sorry he should 
have been so badly treated on my account, 
especially as he was not to blame for what, 
after all, is to mes matter for congratulation.” 

“You insult! You! a man, and in cold 
blood!" gasped Ethel, ina voice that would 
not rise above a whisper, 

‘* You force iton me," replied Churchill, in 
pained tones. He could not be man and 
remain unmoved at the sight of this girl’s 
humiliation. ‘If I have hart you,” he con- 
tinued, “‘I am very sorry; but had I not 
better take you back to the lawn?” 

“Yes; take me back,” replied Ethel, and 
she smiled as she spoke—a ghastly smile, that 
made Charohill feel very brutal. 

He almost relented towards Ethel in that 
moment; but the remembrance of her former 
heartlessness hardened him anew, and no word 
was epoken until they reached the lawn. 

When Miss Drood and her escort re- 
appeared the Dachess was standing among a 
group of her most distinguished guests; but 
when Ethel approached she stepped apart, 
and, bending her ear, listened to a few 
whispered words with an expression which 
assured all present that something very un- 
pleasant was about to happen. 

As Ethel ceased speaking the Dachess drew 
herself up to a stately height, and motioned 
towards her one of the attendant equires. 

‘*Mr, Clissold,” said her Grace, slowly, ‘I 
think there are servants in that tent,” in- 
dicating one with a wave of her snowy hand. 
* Will you kindly convey an order for Mr. 
Penance's carriage?” 

Had an earthquake yawned beneath their 
feet the shock occasioned by these words could 
not bave been greater, The cold, clear tones 
of the Dachess could be heard distinctly all 
over the lawn, and instantly a profound 
silence took the place of laughter and chatter. 

As far as Churchill Penance was concerned 
this waz a social earthquake, which must 
engulf him and‘his for ever; but the young 
man's first thought was of his mother, on 
ba agg the chief brant of this cruel insult must 
&. . 

Churchill Penance had the courage of a lion, 
and in that moment the spirit of his race was 
fully awakened. Never had he looked nobler 
or haughtier than when, in the face of the 
whole county, he advanced and confronted the 
Dachess. 

‘There is some mistake!” he began, firmly. 
‘Either your Grace or Miss Drood have mis- 
understood ——” 

‘There is no mistake!” interrupted the 
Dachess, coldly. Then, with a haughty in- 
clination of her head, ‘‘I regret, Mr. Penance, 
for the sake of your mother, who was my old 
friend, that all acquaintance between your 
family and mine must cease from to-day.” 

“*My mother had not deserved this,” re- 
plied Churchill, whose manly pride forbade 


him to give any explanation of what had 
passed between him and Ethel; bat the 
“ had not spoken one-half as haughtily 
as he. 

Mrs. Penance had seemed shocked and 
petrified for a moment ; but now she came for- 
ward, looking twice her stature as she laid 
her hand on her son’s arm, and rearing her 
small head said, proudly,— 

‘Your Grace of Stanislaugh is a duchess, 
but I have some of the oldest blood in Eng- 
land in my veins, and my son has the highest 
title that anyone can win—that of a true 
gentleman. When you acknowledge that he 
has done nothing to forfeit that title I may 
think of resuming that friendship which we 
have hitherto enjoyed.” 

Churchill had never felt prouder and fonder 
of his mother than in that moment; but his 
face as he felt the convulsive trembling of her 
slender form, and very tenderly and protect- 
ingly he drew her arm within his own, saying 
calmly,— 

“Come, dearest! If you will lean on me 
the carriage may follow.” 

And then, raising his hat courteously to the 
assembled guests, Churchill led his mother 
away. 

* * * . _ 

* Do sit down, my darling! When you pace 
up and down in that impatient fashion, like a 
caged lion, you look very handsome; bot I 
know you are unhappy, and you are so like 
your father I cannot bear it.’’ 

So spake little Mrs, Penance one day, a fall 
week after the Dachess’s reception ; but two 
hearts were still quivering in the effects of that 
day’s shock. 

Churchill knew that his mother was 
unhappy, though she made no sign to him; 
but he understood her, and bitterly he up. 
braided himself, taking on his shoulders all 
the blame for her then suffering. 

Obedient to the sound of her voice the 
young man came and dropped down by his 
mother's side, 

“I will do 7 genes you wish, dearest,’’ he 
said fondly, “if you will only tell me what 
made you faint to-day?” 

Mrs. Penance smiled and stroked the band 
which had crept lovingly round her waist; 
then replied, with an affectation of great 
cheer falness,— 

‘* It was the heat, and nothing but the heat, 
my dear, bigson, You know you cannot feel 
theee sultry days as much as I do,” 

Bat Churchill was not reassured, and per- 
sisted anxiously,— 

“Bat I never knew you to faint before, 
mother! Are you sure that you are keeping 
nothing from me? Bat,” almost savagely, 
“ if I thought that, I would get your doctor 
and pound the trath out of him!” 

‘Poor Doctor Jones!'’ laughed Mrs. 
Penance. Then, more anxiously, ‘ Bat I 
think, my darling, it is you who are hiding 
something from me, and you know I cannot 
be well unless you are happy.” 

Churchill started up, as if these words had 
stung him, and strode about the room like an 
angry lion, to the great discomfiture of his 
mother. Then, suddenly pausing before her, 
he said impulsively— 

** Mother, I am a brate, a fool; bat the 
truth is, I can’t stand this any longer. I 
want to get away!” 

There was an involuntary movement of the 
little woman's hand towards her heart, her 
lips paled and tightened; but she recovered 
herself by an effort, and said calmly— 

“To goaway, my heart? Where? Where?” 

‘Right away, darling!’’ replied Churchill, 
who was absorbed in his own feelings, and did 
not notice the pain he was inflicting. ‘I am 
sick of England and English society, erps- 
cially women—heartless, calculatiog, mer. 
cenary——”’ , 

‘You will find them the eame everywhere !” 
interrupted Mrs. Penance faintly. 

And with a smile at his mother's ancon- 
scious cynicism Churchill rejoined-— . 





“* Perhaps 60, dearest. Bat I shall not bea 





black sheep among them—as I am here—on 
account of Ethel Drood’s story, which, I 
believe, has assumed a hue which renders it 
unfit for the ears of young and innocent 
maidens, so it is preserved for circulation in 
boudoirs, where it is whispered that I offered 
the Dachess of Stanislaugh « gross insult ; anc 
I tell you frankly, mother, that as I bave 


hitherto been one of society's pets I cannot 


stand ill-treatment,’’ 

Mrs. Penance drooped her head for @ 
moment ; and then, looking up, said bravely,— 

** Well, go my darling, when and where you 
will!” 

‘Let us go together, little mother!” 
replied Churchill eagerly. Then, clasping the 
tiny form in his arms. he continued hurriedly, 
‘*Come to Spain, dearest? I have alwaye 
wanted to go there, and I know it would do 
you no end of good!”’ 

Bat Mrs. Penance only shook her head and 
smiled, for she well knew that a long journey 
would be fatal to her ; but she would not pain 
her son with the faintest hint of the trath, 
nor would she suy one word to deter him from 
going. 

‘I will stay at home, and think of you, 
Church!” she said, wistfully. “I know, my 
darling, that wherever you are you will not 
forget me. And now let us say no more about 
it until the very last moment.” 

* o * * 

The “ very last moment’’ had come, anc 
Charchill stood outside the stately entrance 
door ot Lockesly Hall, with little Romola ir 
his arme, 


** You will be a good little woman to my 


mother, and you will not forget me, Roma? ’ 
said the young man, tenderly. 

The child’s large eyes flood with tears, and, 
laying her cheek againat Charchill’s, she put 
her pretty arms round the young man’s neck, 
and eaid, with an intensity which was not 
childish,— 

‘I will never forget you! I love you so 
dearly because you saved Juan, and because 
Nonunie loves you too.” 

Then Coarchill kissed the small, sweet face, 
and unolageped the little arms, little recking 
of all that lay between that hour and their 
next meeting. And so he let down the child, 
and stepped into the trap which was waiting 
to convey him to the station, not daring once 
to turn his head towards the window through 
which he knew that his mother was gazing 
with straining eyes. 


CHAPTER X, 


Accorp1nc to the programme which be had 
planned out Churchill Penance went to Spain, 
and there, in his aimless wanderings, the 
young map, by a strange coincidence, fell in 
with Valentine Eyre, who bad come hitber 
with a twofold purpose in view—to find, if 
possible, the son of whom, on his death-bed, 
Vyvian Eyre had spoken, and to prosecute the 
vengeance which he had sworn to take on 
Zitella, who, according to his firm conviction, 
was to be found in Spain. 

The way in which the two men met was 
as follows. Churchill Penance, as restless 
as an Arab, had halted in a close and 
dirty seaport town, where the very last thing 
he expected to see was an Englishman, and, 
least of all, one in bis own rank of life, 
The one hotel or inn the place boasted 
was uncomfortable beyond all description ; 
and Churohill, who was fastidious to a fault 
about bis surroundings, came to the very wise 
determination to spend the breathless summer 
night out on the balcony of his window. ‘ 

Accordingly he did s0, and had smoked 
several pipes of really excellent tobacco, when 
the silence was broken by moans and cries ag 
of a person in delirium, and seemed, as he 
listened longer, to come from the adjoining 
room, 

«Water, water! Oh! Heaven, how my 
throat burns! Zitella!— Zitells !”’ 

Churchill heard this ayonised cry, anc 
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could bear no more. Wit vin a few yards of 
him a fellow-creatmre, and ous of his own 
sountry, was lyiog in need of « Grop of water, 
Sprinuing to hw fects the young msa hastened 
in. and, xs he paseed throayh the room, eeiz3d 
the bottie of very donbtfal water from nis 
wash etend, and this he bore to the reliet of 
the eofferer. 

It was Valentine Eyre, who, withoent his 
faiehfol Martin, who ted been lefs sick at 
Mudrid, or any friend, tad been strock 
doen with a fever in this horritle den. He 
had come to this place wish w fancied clue to 
ths dtecovery of Zitella, and his acger snd 
disappointment at finsiog himself stili on the 
wrong track, combined with the woxtoms sir 


of the place, and the fatigae which he bad | 


uotergone, prostrated him in on illness 
éuring which toe name of his false love was 


never off bis lips, or only exchanges for that! 


of the brother whom be was pledged to seek. 

Caurchili Penance never left Valentine 
Viyre from that oight uotil he wus once wore 
vestored to health; and by that time snch a 
frieudship had sprong up between the two men 
thac they. were ins+parnble, 

Valentine Evre, sithough his was a wrecked 
and broken life, could not bs less grateful to 
Croretitt Pevance for the cxre which hud 
preserved is; and Coarchilt foond, or fancied 
bs found, in Valentine Kyre’sa melancholy 
syhiclem @ spirit congenial to his owa 

Sc sympath'sicg, 
contitences with one apother, the two men 
wandered about until they fonna themselves 
"n a« hele Castilian town calied Rio San Voxez, 
where they were fortunate enough to ficd 
cleuntine+-s combined with quaint beauty, and 
where stilt mere wonderfal, they fonnad a 
hotel which boasted an English avek of no 
mex cé&pacity. 

Here ove morning Charchitl’s insatiable 
love of sight-secing drew him out of bed about 
sunrise, so that he might se the market place 
in ise primal glory, and Valentine, thongh 
grusblng profasely, cons-nted to “ct as 
Sicervoe. 

Tne market-place certainly was worth gaing 
to ese—n large, equare encioeure, whore 
grey walls contrasted pictnrerquety 
gay dresees of the stu!i hotoers, sud the 
peasants, who had poared in from the country 
vonmnd and entered by mative gstea throngo 
which the townspeople were pouring in # con- 
tinuvas strewm. 

Roa@od the market-p'ace were atalls Inden 
with fruit, veyetubies, and flowers, and before 
these the purchasers seemed to throng in 
honcredes, the object of each individnsl seem- 


little money. 
In the centre of the square pleasure was 
represented by » band of giperes, wno danced 


anc jagged or told fortnues; and thas their: 


-performaunce was excellent was testified to by 
the load clapping sud cries of the women, and 
the crackisg of the male'eers’ whips 

Through these throogs the two Euslichmen 
pushed their way with po jitse orfficnity, 
Churchill celighted with the quaiptness and 
novelty of al/, ano Valentine, whom it was 
guite familmr, pyrambiing in proportion; bat 
Wheo Charchil gripped bis atm asd brove 
into !nvieb ence Mtums op @ lovely face whish 
had just rikeo before bim from the aca of 
Rumenity, Valenzine Eyre looked perversely 
i an opporite direction, and broke into s 
Cyproal laugh, 

“Sanl swong the prophets!” he esid, 
almees barshly ; ‘ batno eomen for me, thank 
you. Stil! if yoa, my friend, have been saa- 
Cenly atricken by & psir of southern eyes, you 
may 8'#y and admire them; bat a+ for ms | 
am bungry, and wil go home to breskfact. 
only do not scorch your wings, my poor mush |" 

*T shail pot go in the way of duing so,” 
replied Crarchul, suiles!y. ‘|! taks po ia- 
terest in wowen, bus ee ing a lovervy fare I 
edmired it as L shouid xcmires prctnre, Voila 
tout!’ 

And so, @ little rofil<d with his friend 
Caourchiil Penance keps silence until they 


| tine’s mouth as he murmured, 


with the | 





‘torn off, and ber unloosened 
‘ing Jike waves of amber round a form which 
| was youthfaol and exquisitely slender; bus all 
, these details were lost for the moment on 








stood once more without the gate of the 


thas he hed dro 
teined some valua 
searched all his pockets with a. like resalt 
determiced to re-enter the rquare and, search | 
for the lost article. 
“Te is was mere) 
no use to anyone 


market-place, when the man discovered | { 
ml ee fe A note- Mpaok i 49 gon. | 
Te memoranda ; and h ast 


dea yourself, and w. 


probably be retarned to yau,” said Valentine, A 


who actuully suspected that this was but a 
ruse to oarch another glimpse of the lovely 


Spanish face from whose dangerous vietotly ' 


he bad drawn his friend away ; and, 
say, his suspicians were. strength 
Churchill rejuined, eagerly, — 

“'Phe book contained some notes which | 
were made for my mother, and I wonld nat 
loge is for the world t” 

An iooredulous smile hovered ronsd Valen. , 

"| Pp iogly,— 

“Ah, yes! ‘Childe Harold had a mother 
not forgot.’ IT am glad I have none; bat 
beware of Spanish women, Charohill; they 
wre of all the worst. They call on their 
pstron saint in the morniog, and les all 
day. Bah! how sickening——” 

“ To warn me against women is quite need- 
leas,” inserrupted Churchill, haugbtily. “aT 
have had one bitter experience ;’ but headded, 
more gently, * there are a few who are.angels, 


strange 
ened de 


; and one of them is my moéher.” 
though exchsnging no! 


“* Then go and look for your note-book, and. 
may success attend your footsteps,” ‘said. 
Valentine, shortly, and Charohill replied, with 
restored good-bumour,— 

‘* Well, I have plagued yon encugh for one 
morning, 8o do not wait breakfast. for me,” 
and then the two parted. 

* Poor boy!” ntattered Nese aa he. 
passed up the street, and then bis his, 


reverted ence more to his owa aint He. 
om 


dwelt more bitterly fban usaal. past, . 
in which be had been duped, and bis natare. 
warped—warped by the faischood of ae 
until crime eeemed good in bis eyes, aud. re- © 
venxe, of all things, mogt noble, h 

Zitella:s. the 


anew bis wow to 
wrong which she had done. 
* We snali meet,” mattered Valentine Eyze, 
as he entered his temporary abode. ‘' Some 
day we shall stand fece to face, and eo 
He cid not say more, bat up the 
stairs with the face of a man in-some horrible 


\ dream, 


Valentine Eyre’s suspicion of his friend 


was entirely without foundation, for Churchill 
| had returned so the market-place solely in the 
ibg to be to get ws much as possible for a very | 


hope of recovering the which. contained 
notes of sli that.would be likely to amuse.or 
interest bis mosher. 

Bat, a8 Charchill .soon found, it was quite 
hopeless to thiuk of findimg anything in the 
Cense mass of pe 


ople who thronged the market- 


place; and resolving to come agsia when the | 


crowd sbould bave somewhat thinned, the 


young msn was. about to force his way,once. 


more to the gate, when his steps were arrested 
by the sounce of a fierce stenggle, and a 
womsn’s voice raised in accents of terzer. 


Tarning hastily in the direction from, 
whence the sounds proceeded, Churchill . 
Penance saw & sight which cagsed the hot 
blood of shame and anger to monnt jn a swift 
vorrent to hts cheek and ag phy reas 
bad fallen back on either side; and 
the vist» which was thas afforded On 
saw & women straggling violently in the rude 
grasp of # stalwart roffiian, whose dress 
netokened him a member of the gipsies, who 
had attracred the young man’s attention a 
Jivle while ago. 

The women’s basket had heen. d.from 
her arm in the streggle and on the 
preeee the lace mantilla, which formed a 

covering for her beautifal head, had also been 
hair was streem- 


Charchill Penance. He only saw a woman 


nna ‘book it will be or’ 





in dire need, and,,<xclaiming at the .indiffcr- 

of the wa, he. hb. m to 

the assntance of the gis wio waa nom rend- 
& 


Maria, 
es Bu. as it lefs her 
was answered, for Churchill had 
a blow on the.torehead with hia lanohed 
ew pgs reeling back on the mass 
behind then, turning to the 
ccanoelivg. girl, Charchill saw the face whose 
loveliness had bat a few moments ago made 
suoh an impression.on him. It loye- 
lier now that it waa blanched by terror, and 
Charobill thonght he had never seen anything 
one-half 20 lovely as the eyos which were 
raised in wordless titnde to his. They 
seamed two wells of liquid love, and they went 
right to the very eres depths of hig soul, 
intoxicating him with their soft charm. 
; ia de have saved me,” she murmured in the 
dost Ppani panish, ‘Oh, howcan.I thank you?” 
rr hough Churchill did not understand 
her tongue be read her words in her dark, 
a it ; and, thinking of the. violence from 
he had resoued her, he turned fariously 
. who did not, seem 80 
pottery now that the gipsy had been over- 


come. 

“ Are brutes or men,” he cried wrath- 
fully, “ you could allow a woman to be so 
treated ?” but his words, a baieg, 3 English, 
were not understood by the 
And ne to ow —e yaad = 

amiar in his own tongne,, 
pee vara Apes trem ber accent was, —- 
pare and cultivated as his own. 

“The ey ae she ud woald 20 ‘mistook. me.for 
somebody 


his error ; bat thie people Bio San. Vogez 
hate me because I Fy the ghee etd to be 
pea apn sfonde Bi Ae 
resees his * wa 
gladly. see me torn piecemeal before them. 
pc oh! ae me away before that wretch,’’ 
inting to the. gipsy, ‘‘xecavers from the 
| Sic gf ty: merge apoke she clang to 
3 onn 
Charchill's erm; bat the young: man reassured 


AN ACE TN 
Ww. im . ar 
pig would defend Krein wie 8 very life, he 


Pisce his arm protectingly round the trem- 
form of hie companion, and thes they 
pinata hastily from the unfriendly scene. 
Bat outaide the market gvtes she girl, 
with a, which was queenly, wi 
herself from Charchill’s a arm,.and 
begged. to. be allowed to witheut escort 
on her homeward way; but this was an ar- 
snennnps which Charchill wonld not sanc- 


tien. 

‘*Madam,” he said courteously, ‘'in any- 
thing elee I wonld obey your commands 
without dispute; but this is impossible, and 

a 1 say yon are too young and 
fo, go unpro! unprotected through the:streets. 
I wonder,” he ear indignantly, that ‘ your 


husband 
The d. y ee her lovely eyes, and, 
with a inflection of voice, reptied,— 


‘“Alas,.sir! J am worse than , for 
my husband is no more, and I am at the 
meroy af my father. in. law, who. has-neither 
love nor fetlieretion for me.” 

“Then you must allow me tobe your pro- 


“tector for the present, and eee you in safety to 


your father-in-law's door,” replied Churchill ; 
and then he walked by the young. giz irl's aide, 
but did not offer her the support of his arm, 
for her beauty made him shrink from what 
seemed to him would bea gross liberty,anda 
there was the grace of a qu¢en in ali her 
movements. 

“ How can I thank you?” questioned the 
girl, as they passed through the silent etreeta, 
and Churchill replied gravely,— 

‘ “By not agein incurring the game danger, 
enora. 

The Spaniard shook her beautifal bead, and 


looked up with a melancholy light. in her eyes. 


“Ah! you do not understand,” she asid, 
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cane 
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* she murmured, in o 
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“or you would not make such a request. I am 
not my own mistress. I am dependent on my 
father-in-Iag,, and mast obey him as a-slave 


obeys . lL wish,” she added, with 
deep, quiet “thas. I conld Sig emg 
the world and eagn. my cwn bread; bar I 
pronaised ray poor bmaband that I 
‘ave-theoldanan, anal - 
feit gud tender 
> tata o onllad 
were called: 
“Seimei 3 

; ’ tos 
thig i sal er unkind. 
er ee bad he bun in | ; 
Wi 1 Spaniard wonld: ed 
ides. to. scomn, and yek ip ; 

“ Pandon me, See 
at “buh it inprines. me, tha 
or. aa aa 

= f ee wn 
2ugh pe rg gin n What the 
ge er 
~~ “apeier solely 
a bus, looking ined, in: 
ieapelates UB. 


England as her maid ; and now you know how 
it is that I am so famitiar with your language, 
I married in England,” she added, after a 
pause, “and my husband brought ie over 
here, to leave me.@ widow ina year!” 

y Poor shila tl”? marmured Churchill, ten- 
Garly, are 80 young te have had euch 


ROZrOW 
‘Tt does not end there,” xejoined Inez, and, 


th she sighed ag she. 
hordond sigh 


tinued, “how cruel my father-in-law isto me, 
how daily.and@ hanrly he taunts me with my 


father’s disgrace! But ” and. she broke 
off with. a ligtle, 60d, “ shonlI tell all this to 
you—s pes 


Atranger 
“T hope, Senora, that. you will not continue 
¢o call me by that harsh name?” said) so 
Churchill, gently. 

Tneg.gave him. a. quick look, and then, seer- 
ing. to eame ps andden determination about 
kim, sas nily, 

“Onl 1 thins can trust you; but you 
mamas forgive me, for, young as I am, many’ 
have daceived. ms crp iy!” Phen, dlashing: 
crimson, as witha endden thought she changed! 
ibe fe; sare by alluding to the disheveled state) w 
of her heir, to which she 9 .pas up her hands) egke 
7 rr Ohi haw a T f light ! 

‘am of my p ‘ohet?? 
onfngion, Wht must 
re Se AAT aie f'the great bap 
tan y ° grea pi- 
of, being permitted to serye you,” 
Churehill grllently, and. ee gave 
8 Jook less texger than, 
“Ohl.” sho said, “TI hall ¢ doubt 


jour. sin- 


cerity if yon_ara ao ready. wish orm ments; 
bn, after all, alt hough you hore served. me, and 
T am deeply gnate, ou are in reality @ 
siranger, aud why should you take any mora 
tronble for me? * 

“I have offended yen, and_so you. punish 


mg,” a ope Charobill, with a hullity which 

waa.new to him ; and then he added with reao. 

lution, “Bui, ihongh el a condemn me to 

behing you,I wi roe in safety !” 

Aud wise witness the ‘which my father- 

in-law is enre to ty on me!” said Inez, 
bitterly. 


‘Let him dare!’ began Churchill; but he 
was interrupted by his companion, ‘who in. 
formed bim that.Piedro Valdez, her father-in- 
law, was an old man, and as sach.could not 
‘be agsuiled, 

As Inez spoke they turned into a side street, 
‘and a little way off Churchill was attractedeay 
‘the loathsome form of an old man, cla@ in @ 











coarse gown like a monk, and with thin, wiiks 
-eurrounded by a velvet soull cap. 

‘“I will introduce you to my father-imuaw,” 
Inez, with a quivering lip, a as this upptea- 
piling we pen eer the pair, and} 
in. tones of alarm she. 


“Ont bea Es baskei with eo "frail and 
yn Is felt te La pony. righ Dy 

Sr Matin or ang Mcatie) temas 
fl aeckio 
ME pan ng pepe 
‘masrket-pluce fora fresh supply. P 

loeg gamed her ‘ 
‘fully on the: 


speaker, 
“Non are very kin; bus you are poe 4 





E 


foal of "at hase never ye ng 

= oh soem eae | 
{of violemas, Loose 
a om > dae the groundisnd 
; but insteadiet that heasid, |) 
: you make me ashamed of myself, 
toa iy boa pence 
then there me a 
» Olt Bindro Vaddez sagen oro them, 
Z tok upon the uneven pavement, 
enet modnes: Gamebter-in-law in words 
that Charct coufd not understand. 


The ycung man was wondering how he 
could defend Inez from the old man’s anger 
when the girl turned to him, and said, coldly, 
in. Ep 

“ Piedro isi in an amiable mood this morn- 
ing. He says he likes the face of my cham- 
pion, and wishes him to come home to break- 
fast. Butif'youare wise,” she adited, impres- 
sively, ‘you will not ‘the invitation. w 


Senora, if it does mot displense you, I will 
break my fast onder yourroof. Indeed, I am 


- | very hnngry,”he wdded, with a pleading look ; 


“and so you nrast not be: 

There was the faintest possibie shrug of 
Inez’ ¢ shoulders.as she replied, cotitly,— 

“Come, then, if yor will’; ‘bat-you ‘will not 
care to © ths vist!’ 

But'to Croreiill m rey 35 And 

, With the oft man ahead of’ tiem, 
they found their way to the honse of ‘Piedro 
aidez. 

Cxurchill coufd' scarcely forbear a shudder 
as be cropsed the threshold and-enserad u hat 
where, perhaps, the scarce light might be con- 
sidered rather a blessing’ than otirerwiee, asit 
made-the want of cleanliness ant order jess 

ti, ange But ‘the young nran’s divguat 

8 eurrountings was more for Tnez’s 

than his own. ‘Was it mor preposterous, 

he fe eekod himself, that so lovety a should 
be immured within these sordid wate 

They entered a sort of parlunr, where bremk- 
fast was 6 ‘hefore their eyes by Inez, 

English guest contd 
watch 


durin the 
ed | saroaly eentrats hiv ination, He ed 
the w hands moving among the cape and 


ban eae and fon ee prep Ba Ron 
cosagre board ht have 
of touching Wint the rind touched. 

The meal, when, ready, was of the-poorest 
and coarsest bat Inez had 
arranged'some flowers the centreof | 
|the table, and her own exquisite presence | 
‘traneformed all. 

Jn_ his. heart Churchill ealled hers star, a 
queen ; while‘he ate with appetite food-which, 
under other Ciroumstances, he would not-hwve 
touched. 

As the meal progressed Chnrobill'discovered | 
that Piedro Valdez could also speak we 





‘thougtrin a very different manner to-Inez, 


“ Tem not wise,” replied Ornrchill. “ And, | 


} tovagawen, she went qn Rapidlg ,—‘‘ My 


The old man said he had picked the lan- 
guage up from his son, who kad lived many 
years in England; aud by degyees/Chansbill 
became £0 interested in Pees pe 
own youthfal prowess asa metedor Shet 
lingered over the board ‘and fargat the: fhtot 
time, 

Bat at length 8 visitor arrived who required 
ito pe-epesk i - private me ith the old eanioah and 

hus, to-his unspeakable ens, Chmxchill 
Pound hignself dene wih ee 
: The young girl speedily bela) the silence 
| Winich: wasso.embarrassing to4he Englishman. 
~ Zon are mot, then, disgusted witln your 
eurroundin gs?” she asid, in her: zich, mnsical 
; amd then, without: waiting for ae 
inlaw bas taken a igaeg you, and tho 
} he ia: no. fis accocinte far: 1 am glad,” 4 
‘then, with a sig) der of nopugnémns, 


euadi 
On, bow: E wish. he: wore 1 not) so. disrepnt- 


jie his appasragas aad tite houses little 


cleaner, and thea zie be: able to:hel 

me—oh! so mach, : 
The words i ges mast: <a pr or 

| imaginable; bat Inez ageompadied the 

BU gestures, shat Okarchil! felt. je a 


Seren hands and 
Trolling sbeeee. re- 

ater feet 
$a re es Saptndy, 
wn may grestest appiness. 
Oly to me what: 3 enn do.” oa 


notepoaiiet once. A shade as of 
depaeoummantiond aad recrossed her face. 
Se rose and glided through the room, light- 
ing in her agitation on a large black fan, with 
which she returned ance mora to her chair; 
and as she waved if to and fro Churchill felt 
as if he were subjcot to some mesmeric in 
fiaence. 

“Ab!” sho agid at length, “I will tell you, 
though it fs too much to ask from a atranger, 
to whom I am already deeply indebied; bus 
you must know, sir, that my father-in-law, 
| though well-off, denies me all but the barest 

necesda Bi lifa.” 
| Here Ine paused, but wien she saw the 
| young man glance: involuntary at her rich 
and beconring dress, she- went en quickly,— 

‘You wonder where I geteect: dress, but 
that‘isamy-seeret, an@? why I want you'to se! p 
me; for [feel sare, eis, yeu woultt deepise me 
were I content to dress ag my fathor-inlaw 
Gees.” 

Onarebi! uttered an poo prestest 
Against such-an ides, and Inez want on to 
explsiy thu withont er father-in-law'eknow- 
ledge she had managed to obtein seme pupils 
in the town, whom che taught in their'own 
homes, and by this teens she was enabled to 
@rees herzeff' ad her hustund would wich to-see 
= anil at the samo tinve to géard her secret 

“Bat lately,” she said, mournfully, “ my 
father‘ in-law seems to: saspeot-souse trmg. He 
watches all my movements, ant, ferering dis- 
covery, I have for the Inet ‘two Tomings re- 
frained from ‘going ont, bat # T remain at 
home-a third fy shelf loge nay ite?’ 

“That would be hard, Basors,” replied 
Oharchiil, qaiskly; “pnt te me how Iam to 
help you? ” 

Ang with 9 fatal Bach Inex replicd,— 

“T thought it you would be eo goed as to 
‘stay and ligten ta my father in-laws a 
that he would not notivemy 

Obvrobili's Beart end countenance fell. 

—: even for Irez’s suke, wishout the charm 

of Inez presence, endure the sovisty, psshaps 
for several hours, of the-soured? and arty old 

; but tough the presyect wus un- 

welcome he bad not the faintest idea of re- 
fo and when e faint sivgt ‘broke from the 
gitt’s lips he felteehamed of himself for his 
reluctance, and said, quickly; — 

‘Never fear; Benore ! ¥eou shall goto your 
pupils, and if your father miesos you it will 
not‘ bemy favit.'’ 

At that moment Piedso' Veliex. movumed to- 
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.CHUSCHILL SEATED HIMSELF AT THE TABLE WITH A GOOD GRACE, AND WAS SOON ENGROSSED IN THE GAME.) 


the pair, and Inez could only reward ihe 
Englishman with one swift, speaking glance 
from her lovely eyes ; and a moment later she 
swept noieelessly from the room, which seemed 
immediately to become quite unbearable to 
Chorchill Penance. 

He manfally redeemed his promise, how- 
ever, and made bimseelf assume the attitude 
of a listener to such perfection that Piedro 
Vuldez was led on to tell endless stories, in 
all of which he himself figured as a daring 
hero, copuaeasy unconscious that the young 
Englishman only understood a very little of 
me ft passed altogeth 

ut the morning was no altogether 
80 innocently, for by-and-by Piedro produced 
some cards and a bottle of wine, which he 
ded to arrange on a small table; and 
borcbill saw that if he would serve Inez 
he must not only play but handle those 
pieces of cardboard as if he liked them. So 
with a good grace he seated himeelf at the 
table, and soon, to his surprise, he found him- 
self so engrossed in the game that even when 
the luck turned against him he did not want 
to give up playing. 

At the sound of light feet in the hall out- 
side the play, however, came suddenly to an 
end, and with guilty haste old Piedro hid the 
wine and swept the cards pell-mell into a 
drawer of the table, whispering hastily to 
Chorchill as he did so,— 

“‘Not a word of this to my daughter, for 
if she knew that I could afford to lose mon 
at cards she would say that I ought to afford 
to give her your gains.” 

** But you have won ! ” said Churchill, rather 
coldiy, thinking now for the first time of his 
losses ; not that he cared for money, but he 
felt rather ashamed of baving played cards 
with Piedro Valdez. 

‘* [ shall lose to-morrow,” whispered Piedro, 
‘‘and I lost at first, but it is an old man’s 
only amusement. Will you come to-morrow 
and take your revenge?”’ 





‘‘Nonsense! I don’t want to win your 
money,” returned Churchill, angrily; ‘‘ but I 
wish you would let your daughter-in-law Jive 
like a lady!” Andas he spoke the young man 
gee ® puree, from which he poured a 

ittle shower of gold into the horny palm of 
old Piedro, whose fingers had not closed over 
the shining heap before the door opened and 
Inez entered, causing Churchill to blush with 
as much confasion as if he had been found 
out in some dishonourable action, although, to 
hie great relief, the young girl seemed utterly 
unconscious of what was passing before herey es. 

Then Charchill looked at his watch and 
discovered that it was midday. He must go, 
he said ; but when old Piedro Valdez begged 
that he would stay and share another meal 
the invitation was not seconded by Inez, and 
the young man somewhat reluctantly took bis 
leave. But, oh! bliss beyond his wildest hope, 
he was conducted to the door by the beautiful 
daughter of his host, who lingered behind in 
the sitting-room to gloat, as the young 
Englishman supposed, over the heap of gold 
which had been so suddenly transferred to 
one of his pockets. 

Outside, in the dark, narrow hall, Inez 
paused a moment and laid her hand on the 
arm of her companion, who felt his heart throb 
wildly as the lovely dark eyes were raised to his. 

‘You have done me a service which I can 
neither repay nor forget,’ she whispered, 
tremulously. ‘ And now one question I would 
ask you.” P 

“ A thousand,’ replied Churchill, who would 
gladly have remained all day to be questioned 
by such fair lips. 

Inez clasped her hands ; her wonderful eyes 
fell beneath their jetty lashes. 

“You crossed my path,” she said, falter- 
ingly, “by fate or chance; and though te- 
cause of your nationality 1 ought to hate yon, 
I cannot, for you saved my life, as but for you 
I should have been torn to pieces by that 
rough crowd, and your face impelled me to 





trast you; but if you have Englich friends in 
the town, and you should meet me when in 
their company, I would implore of you to let 
me pass without notice, and not to speak of 
me at any other time.” ~ 

“Your word is my law,” replied Churchill, 
promptly. ‘I have only one friend in the 
town. He is English certainly, but you have 
nothing to fear from Valentiae Eyre.” 

“ Valentine Eyre!" 

It was almost with a shriek that the name 
was echoed from Inez's lips; then with white 
lips she pressed her hands above her heart and 
maurmered, faintly,— 

“Ah! how strange, how cruel, that the 
same town should hold me and Valentine 


Eyre. I hate him!” she continued, “and 
for his sake I hate and dread the name 
of England and all the English. But for 


Valentine Eyre,’’ she continued, with bitter 
passion, ‘‘my husband wonuld be alive and 
bappy now. The treachery of Valentine Eyre 
killed him.” 

* The false villain! '’ exclaimed Churchill, 
impulsively. ‘He shall be my friend no 
more ; but only tell me what he has done and 
I shall avenge your wrong!” 

Bat Inez shook her head sadly. 

“ Nay,” she said ; “‘ why should you quarre? 
with your friend for my sake, waren { when 
you cannot give me back my husband? Pro- 
mise me,” she added, earnestly, “that you 
will not quarrel with him, and that you will 
refrain from mentioning my name!” 

**Oaly les me serve you, Senora, in every 
way,” murmured Churchill, when only too 
readily he had given this promise, and Inez. 
smiled faintly as she replied, — 

“ Foolish boy! What can I beto you that 
you should serve me? Bat you may come 
again this evening if you will; and now I 
must retarn to my father-in-law, or he wiil 
suspect!" and Inez flitted indoors, leaving 
Oburchill alone in the street, too dazed for 


thought. 
(To be continued.) 
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DUDLEY ERRINGTON’S 
SECRETARY. 
—_—e 
CHAPTER I. 


COUSIN GODFREY, 


“Wut!” said Cousin Godfrey, 

‘* Well!” Nina echoed, vaguely. 

* Ia that all you’ve got to say ?’’ came next, 
impatiently. 

Nina looked at Godfrey where he sat, 
astride across one shabby chair, his arms 
folded on the back of another, the picture of a 
gentleman ne’er-do-well—good-looking, irre- 
solute, with short, fretful upper lip, and effe- 
minate chin ; his limbs inert, like those of a 
man who never hardens his muscles with 
work; the very expression of his face idle, 
purposeless. And, somehow, as Nina looked, 
it crossed her, by no means for the first time, 
what such men as yy were born for? 
They are burdens, not burden carriers ; they 
are like flies—stealing the fruit of others’ 
labour, and perpetually in the way. They are 
beyond contempt ; for “ they toil not, neither 
do they spin,” yet : like water the money 
they have not earned, and then demand—not 
even ask—for more ! 

Godfrey and Nina Lovell had been brought 
up together like brother and sister; but the 
sexes were more than reversed in many ways. 
He was idle, self. rsa gr and selfish from 
the days of his boyhood unto this day, and he 
was twenty. six now. 

His mother, Nina’s aunt, adored him; and 
Nina adored her, or else she would never have 
— her, in her last illness, to stand by 

frey always. 

“He is weak, dear Nina,” she said; ‘‘ and 

ou are strong. He needs a guide and 
per.” 





[ZBRINGTON DETECTED, EVEN IN THAT SWIFT SURVEY, VERY MUCH TBE SORT OF MAN GODFREY WAS.) 


Yes; but she might have taught him that 
it is a man’s place to work, to look to himself ; 
to act on principle, and not on impulse; to 
look the world in the face, and not sit down 
and play hazard while other people fight his 
-_ and their own. Yet that was Nina’s 
ot 

The two cousins were left poor—alone in 
the world, without a friend to turn to. They 
had to work—at least Nina had. Godfrey 
never dreamed of such a thing; and certainly 
he wasn’t fit for much. 

Nina got him a elerk’s place once, and he 
threw it up in a fortnight. He went late, 
idled at his work, and when reproved was in- 
solent. He could not stand “ drudgery!‘’ he 
said, and the work was infra dig. 

Bat he didn’t mind Nina casting up 
accounts in a newspaper cffice, or translating 
German and Latin for a pittance. The girl 
had worked hard since she was nineteen—four 
years ago—keeping both of them, in a 
fashion. 

Godfrey used to win money at cards some- 
times; but Nina never saw it. Of course, 
they had to live to some extent apart, being 
cousins, which made it more expensive; but 
Nina got no help from her admirable relative. 

And now she was out of employment, and 
s0 both were ‘stranded.’ The girl owed a 
week's rent for the one small room she cccu- 
pied, in Camden Town; and now Godfrey had 
come in to tell her he hadn't “a red cent,” 
and he might get turned out of his room, ina 
street hard by. 

‘* What do you expect me to say?” was 
Nina’s remark, after the brief survey above 
recorded. 

“Expect! I didn’t say I expected any- 
thing! Yon’re in a jolly bad humour this 
morning, Nina. Oan’t you do anything to 
help a fellow ?” 

“I owe my own rent,” she answered, rising, 
and crossing the room to the window. ‘I 
have a few shillings owing to me, andI am 


going ont presently to try and get them. But 
I can’t pay your rent with that money!” 

“Les me go and get the tin for you, 
Nina!” 

“\No thanks!” she said, coldly. ‘I'll go 
myself,’’ 

“Oh, very well!" said Godfrey irritably, 
and getting up as he spoke. ‘I suppose you 
think I'd walk off with the tin?” 

As that was precisely what Nina did think, 
she held her peace. 

Godfrey stamped about for several minutes, 
and his cousin gazed drearily out into the 
street. She had left her last situation—which 
was serving out newspapers, at a large news- 
vendor's in the City, (shades of all the knightly 
Lovells !)—ostensibly to make room for a 
relation of the proprietors’, but really, as she 
couldn’s help seeing, because young Dick 
Scatbear took it into his carroty head to 
“ pay attextion ’ to her; and the “ firm” were 
afraid of his marrying a penniless girl. 

As if Nina would have looked at a man 60 
infinitely beneath her—a man withont birth, 
breeding, or grammar! The “firm” might 
as well have thought she would smile on the 
crossing-sweeper or the sweep ! ’ 

However, she was dismissed, with about 
fifteen shillings owing to her; and she was 
going this afternoon to try and get it. 

Presently Godfrey began.— sf 

“ You ought to marry, Nina! a tall, slim, 
handsome girl like you! I haven't seen your 
equal yet, blessed if I have |” ’ 

** Handsome is that handsome has !'’ said 
she, ‘Iam very likely to marry! and I’m 
sure I dont’t care to!” J 

“You're a match for any man!” said 
Godfrey, with a pride that somehow strack 
the girl as ludicrous, s0 at war was it with 
the poverty-strack room, and their almost 
destitute condition. 

Nina burst out laughing. ; : 

**Do you remember what a witty barrister 





| said once, Godfrey? ‘A barrister is fit com- 
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pany for the Queen; meanwhile he lives on a 
beefateak, and is lucky if he gets that.’ A 
Levell in a top-floor is like a lily throws @nto 
& @ust-bin!"’ 

“You're a regular peceimist, Nina” said | be 
Godfrey, impatiently. 

Then he went up to ber, and pnelied his 
begds threngh ber hair, which wag dark 


“Dear Mapam,— 
“Mr, Denver, stage manager of the 

Apollo Theatre, informs me that you are 
willing to undertake the copying of plags; xara 
he englosed. tome a speeimen of y 
writing, with which I was very lene 

‘TE yen are Reathie literaay werk 
I may Bave eee ou 
are &§ goed Cm oe Pig 
po to be eepied ous, 











in th mon sthties ; 
amie said Gros, a0 mas» wenn salle 
cae i se-cotnn.s for my money,” Nias 


“Soke lab 


Rmteid Being, the famous 


‘the room, patom her het, anil f im wicod at ® lneding J 
an 

pre 

buses. 


her 
x 3 ” shesnareaned. «T.ameen the |i 
leak. ont 7 


“Oonléyer eepy p 

“Ot amt m eee’ Nins, 
promptly. 

She hai never done it,{but kuew¢he could, 
with a few hints. Her handwriting was par- 
ticularly clear aud bold in character—not at 
all Jike a woman’s hand. 

‘Well. give me a specimen efyyaur writing, 
and i may be able to do something for you in 
that way. The pay isn’t much, bat it’s 
better than nothing. Come into the counting- 
hence. end write.out'a pase.” 

Nina followed the spesker, and Grawing off 
her glove sat down and wrote out the mercy 
speech from the Merchant of Venice. 


She had never before known anyone, 
a Quixotism of that sort. And then oth 
regdand spoke German, and was a good Latin 
scholar besides, so she might suit Mr. Erring- 
ton. 

Sbheknewnothing of the dramatist person- 
ally—whether he was married or single, tall 
or short, handeome or ugly; and she cared 
nothing about any of these points, 

The thing was, wauld he employ her? 

Then came a pang of remorse. rye had 
been as good as his word after al!, and ee 
tpoken for her to some purpose, for Nina 
“AN righat” seid Mr. Svatbear ‘not know “Mr, Denver” from Adam, 
do what I oan for you.”’ * She went to bed with a brighter hope, and 

“ Many *thants!” said Nina,“ I shall ba | woke jn the morning with the load on her 
obliged to you if you can-get meonly-a little ag = eeApeapers rag 
work.” Did ber attire, peterpan, Be sokat ashe 

And she Gepsrted, uot suppotirg for a! haeceeaid for Ber oppetirirpens oat very shabby? 
minute that Mr. Scatbear meant’ toteke any | -—Bhe was not aware how much her Pens figure 
‘roubte, or that if be éit, any geod would | and graceful bearing, her“ glorions pte ool 
come of it. Bxperienes ‘had, netotally ‘andthe general charm of a pairs Fog cee 

made her cynical. Promises are 20 ‘ance, seh off clothes that wouid leaked 
dig and pesfernandes: so bitte! shabby on mest women, 

And days went by, and the heard no-more |; She had carefully mended ‘her Poms sna 
of Mr. Seatbear and hie play espying. The blacked overone or two placeson ber hocts 
fifteen shillings bad beeome one ;-and when evhere ‘the leather was somewhat worn; «0 
that was gene, what was Nima Lovell to'¢o? | boots and gloves looked respectable, which was 

* Lebwil godown to-the Eevigration Office ‘mach gained. Bien chaussée, bien ganté, igs wise 
to-morroty,;"’ she said, within herself, “gnd -mexzim. 
see if one could get a free paseage ont to} Gifted-people, Nina caid to herself, ag. she 
Ametealia. I ehould:have to: work qs a reryant | walked down to the Strand, are gens dis. 
there ; bat thea is bovten than stervation:herd)” | eppsisting in their personnel, Mr. Err 

robably turn out to be a sleventy, 
Danvikj beard man, pisic to look opoy, and 
much addicted to emok 


a 











CHAPTER fi, 
THE. .F4AMOUG RRAMATIST.. g that 


‘ Leraer foryeu, mise ” ye bended : bie four ftay wns p rodaced when he was quite 


‘‘ marchioness,"”” popping ‘her 'head ancere- | s young man, pod the date of the prodagtion 
monicasly into Nina's room, an4@ stretching wastwenty y 


at the door of thirty: five, where ale 
It was the last post at night, and Nina was! was not kept waiting, @ man-eetvant almost | 

sitting in the light of a tallow candle, thintsing inapantiy oprertine, 

out her emigration scheme: Errington st ‘home?’ she girl 
She took the letter, and looked at #/-—thiok,' asked. ‘‘I am Mias Lovell!” 

crear laid, with a crest of two-erctsed deggers| “ Yes, mise; this. way, please." 

en the seal, and addressed to ber on ‘the back | He showed her wp a broad stafrcave, and | 

ina free, masouline hand—a literary, not a opened the deor of a small rgom at the top, 
** business” or “* commercial hand where, placing a chair for her, he withdrew, 
‘Who could it be from?” Nina ht ; (and left ber 

the 


bat she bretse open the envelope, and Nina looked round her; ‘but there was no’ 
tollewing, dated from ‘‘ 35, Adelphi-terrace.”’ i to gee. 


ont a letter which Tbe eet Fler ‘heart wet wee bit faster as sho | 
corner. 






















ef 


He must ‘be for , at least, ‘by the way, if | 
vices tev Sina peonensheille hapten 











A table, a few chaira, a huge bookcase full 
of boakge,gome baste of dramatic worthies, and 
ph ins of actors and actresses, and over 
th @elpiece a painting of Edmand Kean 

“Tings stilt leakingad this, nob movio 
8S st at this, not moving 
frqm heg chair to do so, when the gentle = 
ing ef the.door wate hae turn round; and 
slovanly ann 

* von 


made, 

ibeard, 
witha dark 
‘on the ples, 
| Alan, edi mot 
hovhade rig! : 
don 
n of 














in copying plays. 
hat to do, and fe will be all 
man he was! Nina could not 
help laughing. 

“You are very kind!" she said. ‘‘I can 
certainly promise what you require so much— 
. thorough’ work.” 

“That is the character Denver gave you, 
throcgh Scatbear, Mies Lovell,” said ‘the 
dramatist, ‘and you look it. You know, it’s 
nota vary commen quality with either your 
sex or mine—bus less wish yours; but you 
are &@ women -pusiness, anfl given that 
desideratum, I prefer a woman—a lady— 
for my work, to a men. They are steady, 
trustworthy ; ‘th don't go.40,supper parties, 
and get up at twelve o’clock the next day too 
seedy for work. When ‘they.make a promise 
they keep it, ant Seo: den't have sick relations 
turning up at times t0.accomne for sudden 
flights from-town,” 

ina laughed out—it was impoagibleto keep 
a.grave face. Errington langhed to0. Zhen 


‘he said,— 
“Bat. Tt muat nos melng 5 sins eine 
nowsenee,, oe me, do, pg ee 


* Tithe a aed German,.thorqughly. I have 
translated them t” 
Pa Seoeeanrias Miss 


Qwning the faci. 
“ Beryom ons to the 
fngver ihe mean po al 


“Yo 
ain YT’ said Earington, drily,**T oat, that 
iog a Nasmysh sb i 
What work for an inte lige. you! 
ont bea ie dive, 398 A Nine apply. 
Cael tao Lovell, 


satis ee 
rere meen ‘ 
} a aE 
the Poe Wee, uno you object to wor shene? 


Hog MBS, to aa always some danger im-carry- 


tng 2.” 
objection could I have, Mr. - 
ton? I would rather not run any risks.” 
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¥ Thepkaougp mae. You. cguld.bava this 
room: to.y cuxself, # wo, gat on togethar— 
and: Iam sore we.shall—I daremy I can give 
you lots of work todo. Iam in sore want.of 
someone te.help, me whem I oan xeahly. trast ; 
bat l.have not fonnd.the rara.avis yet You 
know what ist is genezally—other people daing 
your works maeans,thet; yau haye to. do.it' twice 
over.” 


‘“‘ That is teue enongh,” said. Nina. ‘Well, | rap 


I will, do “In is no,use,saying, more, 
as Powe don't know od voi . 

rrington geve: & 80 keen as to 
om cee eatbrs' mover oe to ~te him 
if ahe.had.anyshing-to,hide, and antiled. 

“ You ere made of the right metal,’ he 
eaid. ‘Now, once,more, 9810 terms.” 

“I must leave that to you, Mr. Eexington, 
You ssid the usual terms were——’’ 

** Too low for the work,” he interrupted,, zis- 
ing. ‘' Then you wilh leave that.master.taq ms? 
I think you. will find vit. safe in .my banda; if 
nos, you must tell me sal” 

“ You axe very bind, Mr. Erriagton.” 

“Don't say that,” be said, gravely, ‘undil 
you have proved me, Wilk you oomsa to my 
atndy, please,and I will show you the zight 

ta copy plays?” 

Grampsiat’s ‘‘ study " was large raom, 
with .three windows looking tothe river. and 
whata.room! Whadadeli one te Nina, 
who, not having anything.of the ‘bansfraa"’ 
in ber composition, was .nod,at.ail dismayed 
by the.untidiness that. reigned. 

Writing -tebic—what  glosions writing: 
table !|—covered with MBS, letters, books, 
pres. luterary odds.sand-enda innumerabia 

andsome furviture, and nich 

beantifal paintings, ‘and stasuestes;.a bopk- 
case, filling one entire side of the ream, and 
every sbelf fall; osbineta; a mantelpiece to 
the ceiling, a gem of elaborate wood-canving— 
beantifal things of all kinds; -bus it was 
clearly a bachelor's room, or the profane—that 
is, tidying hand—of woman was never allowed 
to,roleover ix, Donbiless,, to the dramatist, 
‘conder”’ in that wonld be chaos. 

He went to the writing-table, and took up a 
MS. lying on it, 

“ Pois-is.a three-act pices," he.sead, * which 
Lhave just finished, I want it.copied quickly, 
but without barry.” 

He then proaeeded to show Nina how'the 
work was to be.done; and arranged mith her 

40 come: the following day, at ten im: the morn- 
ing, and work until one, and then commence 

i, as WO, and. goon watil four. 

_ Wins departed, feeling asiif her heart waaan 
india, raboer th ia 80 eaaiby lifted ont 
of the depths ta the heights; and, Dadiey Ec- 
cingsen, Jefs slone,.sat down, avd. passed his 
shapely hand thoughtfully through his curly 


‘‘ What © relief it will be,” heasid to bim- 
self, “if zhe girl proves. up tothe mark ali the 
wayreund! I think she will, Whatadevaly 
—well's, it's far more than lovely— what a 
charming face—mind, ag well as heart! Panoy 
that girl serving ont newsepaperal Wat a 
topsy.-taurvy werld.wejlive int” 

And he turned to his work again, and by- 
and-by betook himself to the little roan: which 
Nina was to have, to see how he cou!d make 
dé meore.coxcfortable for-her, I looked a bare 
sors of place fora lady. to sit. in. all day. 

Dadley Errington was a gentleman to the 
‘core, and never forgot the defexenee which, ia 
his code, was due to women, whether they 
worked for their living or not. 


CHAPTER -I}l. 

EMPLOYER AND’ EMPLOYED, 

‘Gor & berth to copy plays foy Errington, 

have you? When?” said Godirey Lovell, 

that afternoon, when his cousin told -him of 

the fact, which she would bave kept from him 

had Choe possible. ‘Yon’re in lack, my 
Which meant, ‘' I amin lack!" 

‘Play copying isn’t @ fortune, Godiney.” 


‘Ne. Babin pape jolly well,.doesnitiit?” 

‘* You ought to know that-me copying: psy: 
vel, antl daxesay I aball not have mmuehof 
this to do.” 

“ Olvt be lk find you-other work,” said-God- 
fzey,, with: the confidence. af the idle. and lazy 
ia, she “ lack” of the: working: beer. ‘Amd 
you do. the work.at his house? Can you 
Spare mse half-a-crown, ‘Nina? I haven't a 


‘And Ino more, Godfrey. I don’t poasess 
the sum you ask for.” 

‘* & shilling’s better than nothing," 

‘\ Maybe; bute abilling-is all L have.” 

Even Godfzey waa shamed into silence by 
thie reply; but he 2xose with » frown, as if 
Nina's poverty waa her faalt, and, without a. 
word. more, flung ont of the reom. 

“I eball have to tell him,” muttered the 
girl through her teeth, ‘that he must work— 
thas Ioan’ tikeep him and myself too any longer. 
Bat, somehow, I always fear todo that. I 


might,do to.ges money. He would assurediy 
prefer anything to hard work.” 

She shaddered, and, rising hurniedly, went 
to fetah a ribbon with which: ahe thonght she 
might improve the:appearance of her hat. 

And ithe next morning she set ant for 
Adelphi-terrace, and arrived there a few 
minates beforeten.. The servant, seting pro- 
bably by orders, showed her upto his:masteria 
study ; and Errington, slresdy at work, rose 
‘from the table to: greet. her, tating her hand 
with:a. condial, a ~# 
7 aA a f 


* Good morning: + ¥Your-workis: 


; pall ready for you, Miss Lovell, and I hope yan 


will like:the room, Bat if there isianptiing 
lacking, please let-me know." 

‘Kuna, opuse: to like it, Mr. Herrington,” 
answered the girl, not really supposing that-he 
meant a0re-thama polite fagen de parler. 

He saw: that, and said,— ; 

‘Bat I am speaking cexionsly, I-want you 
to-he confortable ia yonr sasctam. Will you 
come with menow,plense?”’ 

What a metamorphosia had been-wronghtin 
the apartment! It bardlyiseemed the same. 
She looked round her-wonderingly,:and then 
raised grateful eyes to her employer's face. 

‘“T am snre: nothing gould ‘be nicer, Mr. 

mri what a gloriens fire! You 
are too kind!” 


“T am ~ we a chilly amontal,” a Vs 

emili as this eountry 80: damp: 

‘have lived a good-deal in Italy, I thomght you 
ight. like: good deal of warmsth." 

“I do, indeed, Thank you very muck.” 

Errington showedher waat he wanted done, 


‘and left her. And@she worked away earnestly | 
and carefully, and found the employment-vary , 


‘interesting, forthe play che was copy ing was, 
like a)l the: Gzaametiat’s: werk, of a high-order, 
and Nina quite:eajoyed: reading it. — 

She quite forgot, indeed, huw the time-went, 
aud started when:a knock came:at the door. 

‘Come in!" she said, and Brrington 
entered. 

“ How are you getting om?" he asked. * Do 
you know that it is past one?” 

‘\Ieio? I.got so.inserested:; I didn't notice 
‘the time,” 

~* came to her-side, and dooked over the 
wor. : 

““Conldn’t be-battar,”hesaid. ‘ You’il do, 
Miss Lovell. Now, you must. go and have: 
some kuncheon. Good-morning for the pre- 
sent.”’ 

Nina's Inmcheon thet day was a oup of 
coffee anda bun. It was.al she could afford. 
Errington evidently also lunched out, for she 
met him coming ont as she was retorning. 
He raised bis. hat and smiledas:he passed her; 
bathe turned and looked after her, and bit 
his lip with a rather perplexed air ag he went 
on. 


“T wonder if it will do! ’ he:manttered, in- 
wardly. ‘‘The girl is unccemmonly hand- 
some. I don twanttoget hertaisedabont. Bas 
ifseems a shames capable: woman shonidn t 
earn her living because she happens to be 
better-looking than the ordinary run of people, 








den’t trust him, I daren’s think what she: | 








She can't have had,mugh of. laneheon:; she’s 
back so quick. 1’sa.afnaid she's, hard+np, Good 
heavens | the wonld.ia sadly out, of jem.” 

He bad known personally a good deal of the 
upand-dowans of life, He mized daily. with 
menand women who knew them, and:biawery 
profession necessitated and fostered cloae 
Observation of life.im all.ite phases, 

So that evening, before Nina went, ho;came 
into the study, and-said that he would pay 
her that day for that day’s work, and so on to 
the end of the. week, which was a broken one 
—this being Wednesday—and then they could 
consider what would be the most convenient 
mode of ment to:her, 

Nina felt the tears rise im her throatas she 
‘thanked her ampiloyer, for.ehe was sure he 
divined something of the truth, and took thia 
thoughtful mode-of relieving her. Most grate- 
ful wea:she for\ the money, for she was’ now 
penniless. Shefonnd that his remanesaion 
‘was on a very liberal scale, co much 80 that 


I aig. hed dias, medy to Mr. 
‘“E only that oo copy, 
izrington,” she said; “and a few extracts 
from——” 

But he:interrapted her, laughing,— : 

‘You sre paiafally conscientious, Miss 
Lovell. Bat is’s allright. I believe in pay- 
ing by -work,, and not.by sex.” 

‘‘ You're .the only employer I ever had,” 
seid Nina, “ whodooka at isin that light.” 

‘*More’s the pity. Now, you. muet knock 
off,’ a8.the workmen say. You,have been at it 
pretty close.” 

Nina opened har ayes. , 

“Tam used to maohdouger houre than that, 
she said, — ‘ 

“T daresay you are. Perhaps. that is why 

onare ao pale. Wonld-you lke tickets for 
the theatre to-night? " ; 

Nina's face lighted vp. A theatre wea ® 
tneat she conld rarely afford. nae 

“Ob, yes!" she said. ‘Very much in- 
deed 3." ’ 

“Now, if you don’t mind coming to my 
study when you are ready to go, I'H give you 
tickets for the Haymarket. You would. prefer 
that, wonldn’t you, to the Gaiety, or Prince of 
Wales's? You don’t.look ys if you would care 
for burlesque or comic opera.” ; 

Nina could not help laughing. 

“I don’t care for them,” said she. “ Bat 
how did you know that?” 

**Qht one can tell,” he answered, laughing. 
** Anyhow, I was right t”’ 

He went ont to hia study, and presently 
Nina followed him there. He was sitting by 
the table, but rose as she entered, and gave 
her the seats, 

“Please ask me,” he said, “any time you 
would like.to go to the theatre, I can always 
let you bave seats for som? theatre.” 

* You are teo kind,” said Nina. “I shouldn't 
like toask. You have so many claims upon 

‘Plenty of peopie who have no claims, but 
make them—very few who have, and you are 
among the few.’ 
~ “EF oan't seo that!’ eaid Nina. 

“You are a study!’ said Ercriagton, look- 
ing-at her with a curions gravity. ‘“1 shall 
have'to-putyou-into-a play. Very well; I see 
what yomare. You'll never. ack for what you 
want. I sball have to fiad out.” 

‘* Please don’t take: the trouble. I never can 
ask Lae pod —— said “ half- 
apologetic ; ‘especially when they are 
kind wad considerate.” ; 

**You won’s get on in the world, Miss 
Lovell, You are too sensitive—too proud. 
You must push and bully, and batsonhole and 
brag. That's the way to climb the Jadder!"’ 

‘You didu't do it that-way,’’ said Nina. 

“ You can’t know anything about is. You 
were sc more than bora when I was 
climbing up the ladder ! "' 

“* Yeo; bat Ihave read! Besides——” 

“I don’t look it? Isthat-in revenge for the 
burlesque and comic opera? Anyhow, excep- 
tions only prove the rale!”’ 
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* Then you admit the exception ? ” 
“ Are there any Irish Lovells? You must 


be one of them," said Errington. ‘'I give it 
up!” 
He let her go then, though he would fain 


have detained her, and she would enjoy 

herself to-night, wishing he could be with her ; 

a. that must be-when they knew each other 
r. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A MATINEE. 


Nina was now established in Adelphi-terrace 
as a regular secretary. 

Errington gave her a lot of his business 
correspondence as well as other work, and 
found her eo ¢ fficient that he told her one day 
he should not know what to do without her. 

It chanced once that, wanting to finish some 
letters to catoh the couutry post, she remained 


at work until past five. Another evening! 


Errington asked her to remain until six, to do 
some special work. When Saturday cameshe 
found that he had paid for the extra hours; 
and on Monday she mentioned it to him. 

“I would rather you didn’t do that, Mr. 
Errington,” she said. “ I was only too pleased 
to stay." 

“ And so you want me to accept more than 
I bargained for?'’ said he, emiling. 

‘No, it wouldn't be that; one never draws 
a hard-and-fast line.” 

‘*I do, in such things. Suppose, since I have 
s0 much for you to do now, that you stay till 


five every day, except Saturday, at a propor- | said 


tionate increase of salary ?” 

“Very well, Mr. Errington; that is, at my 
present salary.” 

“ Certainly not. It must be on my terms, 

please.” 

Nina opened her r= to protest, but Er- 
pag laid his hand lightly, yet imperatively, 
on hers. 


‘‘ That is settled, then,” he added, quietly. 
“Thanks, Miss Lovell.” 

“It isI who am your debtor,” she said, a 
quiver in her soft voice. 

“You think so?” and then they parted, 

Errington stifled a sigh as he turned back to 
his desk. He did not feel like much steady 
work this evening, and so gave it up, and pre- 
sently went out. 

He bad given Nina seats for the Vaudeville 
for that night, and a little before eight he 
turned into the lobby to speak to the acting- 
manager on some matter of dramatic busi- 
ness. 

The people were streaming into the house, 
and Errington’s quick eye suddenly caught 
right of Nina. But who was the fair, blasé, 
do-nothing-looking fellow with her? 

Errington detected, even in that swift sur- 
vey, much of the sort of man Godfrey was; 
and something very like a pang went to the 
dramatist’s heart. Who was this man? What 
was he to Nina Lovell? 

The giri, seeing that Errington was pnp 
to someone, was passing him with a bow an 
smnile. but he turned and shook hands with her; 
and Godfrey, who bad never seen the drama- 
tist, gave him a look, guessing who he was, 

When Nina joined him again he said, in a 
low voice,— 

‘“‘That was Errington, of course? He's 
deucedly good-looking, isn’t he?” 

* Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ Why shouldn't 
he be?” for there was some resentment in her 
cousin’s tone. 

‘Oh! it’s all the better for him,” said 
Godfrey, and Nina said no more. 

She wished it was Errington sitting by her 


rather than her cousin, who was not the most! 
| wanted, when there was a tap at the door, and 


intellectual of companions. 

Errington himself would not have objected 
to the exchange, 

“ Barely,” he mused, as he walked along 
the Strand, ‘that fellow can’t be her—can’t 
be anything tothe girl? There's nothing in 
common between them—nothing. 





He looks | 


invertebrate; and he’s a dissipated scamp, if 
ever there was one.” 

He had certainly become very much in- 
terested in Nina’s future welfare! 

Two or three days after this Errington 
entered his secrstary’s study with some letters 
which he wished her toanswer. One of these 
was to a famous and charming actress, who 
had written to ask Mr. Errington if he could 
manage to interest himse)f on her behalf to 
get her a seat for Denning’s matinée. There 
wasn’t a seat to be had! 

The matinée in question was the production 
of a poetic play, about which a vast amount 
of public expectation bad been raised, It was 
—— i some ae mg 

e day g engaged, form a xy 
of talent rarely to be met with in tes theatre. 

Seats were, therefore, at a premium, and 
many people who usually got free passes were 
constrained to pay for places, or not go at all. 

“Will you write and tell Miss . 
please,’ said Errington, “that I am very 
sorry, but I really have no power in the 
matter. There are no more seats to be had, for 
love or money. Absurdly late to write,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ as the matinée is to-morrow. Shall I 
wait while you write the letter, and I will 
sign it; Miss Gresham will take huff if I 

on’t,”’ 

Nina smiled, and wrote the letter; and 
Errington took it and glanced over it. 

“You have put it in sugar and honey!” he 
said. ‘* Peor Kate Gresham !” 

He took up the pen and signed the letter, 
and as he gave it back to Nina, and rose, he 


* Would you like to go to the matinée to- 

morrow, Lovell? There is a atall at 

your service, if you will allow me the honour 

“ flue cd high with mingled pleasure 
ina flash 

and astonishment, and raised wondering eyes 

to her employer's face. 

It did not seem as if she could have ander- 
stood him ht, for he had just refased this 
acknowledged favourite. . 

Why not have offered her the stall ? 

“Mr. Errington——"’ she began, and stopped 


ead. 

He smiled; his heart was beating rather 
fast just now, but he kept perfect command 
over hia face. 

“That means yes, I hope!” he said. 

‘Ob! but,” said Nina,” it is too kind of 
you. I must be robbing someone!" 

‘You are robbing noone. It will give me 
the test pleasure if you will come !” 

“I don’t know how to thank you, Mr. 
Erriagton. Of course I should like to go 
above everything.”’ : 

“‘ITam your debtor,” said he, and then he 
left her ; and when he was gone Nina paused 
— a her — in a little on. 

it been possible to put the vague feeling 
within her into words, she might have said,— 

** He must know dozens of women who would 
have been ready to go on their knees to him 
for that place, and he offers it to me! Why 


does he do that?” 

Bat the feeling did not take shape—did not 
even get so far as thought. What Nina did 
think was, that it was an act of extreme kind- 
ness on her employer's . He wished, 
perbaps, to give some s “treat ’’ to the 
trusted girl-secretary who had worked hard 
and conscientiously for him. But then he 
was always kind and generous to her, 

‘I hate to think,” the girl mused, “ that I 
am displacing someone he likes, or would wish 
to oblige.” 

She put on her best “ bib and tucker” the 
next day, and was wondering, about one 
o’clock, if she could find time to run out and 
get a little refreshment before she would be 


Errington came in. 
“Good morning!" he said, shaking hands, 
and thinking how charming she looked in that 


| * Marguerite” sort of gown. ‘Can you be 


ready in about a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes?” 





“If wish it. Has the time of the 
matinée altered?" asked Nina, with just 
ee ee ee have 


“No, it plays at 2.30. But I suppose you 
would like some luncheon?” said Errington, 
with a rather quizzical smile, 

“Thanks; yes. But then, you don’t want 
me yet?’ Nina, a little puzzled. 

«Yes, I do, please, if you will honour me, 
We can lunch at ——’s, and go on to the 
theatre.” ; 

“I shall be very happy,” Nina said. She 
could not well have refused if she had wished 
ot 80, for eee ype pty oer k egg 
the programme as were a foregone con- 
clusion ; and there seemed to be no reason 
why she should refuse, so when he came back 
k, quarter of an hour she was ready for 

im. 

*-T shall be able to finish this after the 
matinée ?” she said, balf questioningly, touch- 
ing a M8. on the table. 

‘* Miss Lovell, you are incorrigible! You 
will do no more work to-day.” 

And Nina had to yield. 

Was the girl most happy that day, or the 
man? Itwasa newand tful experience 
to her, this lunching at a restaurant with a 
delightfal com , and the pleasant pro- 
spect of the play to follow; but to him the 
newness of the “experience” depended en- 
tirely on his vis a-vis, and his ee ap beyond 
was far more concerned with the dark-eyed 
girl who would sit by his side than with play 
or players, and this was saying a good deal 
for so keen a critic and enthusiast in dramatic 
affairs as Dadley er ee 

Not that he said it quite so plainly to him- 
self. Even a man of the world does not 
always at firat fully recognise how much a 
woman is to him; but he was very distinctly 
conscious that he would not bave given up 
a society for that of any creature in the 
world. 

In the theatre it seemed to Nina that her 
companion knew everybody, and it might be 
safely said that he did know everybody who 
was anybody; and that was delightfal for 
Nina, for he showed her all the celebrities in 
the a aswell as the professional 
world. 

Nina, on the other hand, was an object of 
envy, admiration, and surprise, 

“Who the dickens,’’ was asked, “is that 
awfully pretty girl with Errington?" 

She was confidently d to be a dozen 
different notabilities to several peo who 
came to speak to Errington between the acts. 

He introduced her as ‘‘ Miss Lovell,” and it 
did not escape Nina that three or four of 
these were ladies of established repute, to 
whom no man would dream of introducing 
anyone on whose name a shadow could rest. 

Of course Errington had to go behind once 
to speak to the artists, but he was not long 
absent, and when he returned apologised for 
having been ‘so long.” 

“Bat you were not,” said Nina; ‘and 
please don’t stand on ceremony with me, Mr. 
Errington ; you have so many friends in front. 
= wish you would act jast as if I wasn’t 

ere,” 

‘‘ It is a very kind wish,” said he, smiling ; 
‘but I assure you it was a mere duty call I 
made just now, and I certainly couldn’t act 
as if you were not here at all.” ¥ 

“But you know what I mean. Ié will 
make me unhappy if you let me be a géne 
upon you.” 

‘I assure you I am a great deal happier 
where Iam. It is only between the acts that 
we can talk together.” 

Nina thought him kind and courteous not 
to desert her, but she did not believe that he 
would not rather go sometimes to speak to his 
friends. 

But it was an intense pleasure to her to 
listen to his comments on the play and the 
acting—an intellectual treat of a rare order ; 
and Nina was sublimely unconscious of the 
fact that Errington was “ drawing her out, 
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suffer whatever may happen. I have kept my 
romise to your dead mother to the uttermost. 
ou have run me to the end of my tether. 
Now you can go.” 

‘Look here, Nina, I’m desperate. You can 
help me if you will.’’ 

“Can I?” 

* Fifty pounds would be nothing to Dudley 
Errington !" blurted out Godfrey, not daring 
to look at her. 

Nina did not stir from where she stood, but 
the passionate blood dyed cheek and brow, 
suffased her very throat, and then faded slowly 
away, leaving her livid. 

‘** You despicable hound! "’ she said, through 
her teeth. ‘‘ Shameless coward! Silence | "— 
as he half started up—‘' don’t dare to answer 
me! If I were a man I would strike you fall 
on the mouth for asking such a thing of me. 


and making her show him a “ taste of her 
quality,” and a very high order of quality it 
was | 

Well, all golden hours come to an end, and 
so did these. The curtain was down; artists 
and author had had their call, and the crowd 
began to pour out of the theatre. Of course, 
Errington was stopped every half minute, but 
he and Nina gained the street at last. 

“ Thank Heaven!" he said, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘It’s a great nuisance, sometimes, to 
know s0 many people!” 

“ Bat very delightfal, too!’ said the girl 
laughing. Then, omy pa “Thank you so 
much, Mr, Errington! I have never enjoyed 
myself so much ia my life!" 

‘*T am very glad,” he answered softly, his 
lips pee a little, ‘I am sure I can say the 
eame!” 

Which answer did not seem, somehow, to 
apply to the play at all—not so much for the 
words, which might be comprehensive, but for 
the tone and manner; and again there swept 
through Nina’s mind that e feeling to 
which no name that is not too strong can be 
be applied. 

*' Don’t let me take you out of your way,” 
she said, after a moment’s pause. ‘‘I have 
only to get the omnibus at Trafalgar-square !"’ 

‘* We must come and have some tea first,” 
said Errington, ‘‘and then I'll see you safe 
into your omnibus. You're not ina hurry, 
are you?” 

“Oh! no.” 

So they went to a confectioner’s and had 
tea, and spent some time over it, for certainly 
Errington seemed in no haste to get rid of his 
Semenee and she was happy enough with 

im. 

Then he saw her up to the omnibus, and 
bade her good-bye; and when he turned awa 
to walk back to Adelphi-terrace he felt as 
he had turned from light into darkness. 


of claim, who has kind and generous to 
|me, and borrow money of him to pay your 
disgraceful debts? It may bea lie that you 
owe more than half the money. You want it, 
perhaps, to squander on creatures debased 
enough, but better than you are. I have 
borne with you too long. You have made it 
impossible for me to bear more. Leave the 
room—and the house!” 

She opened the door. 

‘You've an infernally venomous tongue 
when you choose to use it!” said Godfrey, 
sullenly. And he sneaked past her, with a 
— fartive glance in her face, and went 
out. 

And then Nina paced the floor like one de- 
mented, a prey to the most terrible excite- 
ment, It seemed of no use to do anything— 
to struggle. Godfrey was always there to drag 
her down. If she could get away to Australia, 
and take another name—that would be the 
only thing to do. It would come to that in 
the end, Godfrey would commit some crime 


would have to leave Errington and hide her- 
self somewhere—she didn't care where, or 
what became of her. 

Of course, as the time passed on, and the 
girl grew calmer, from mere exhaustion, these 
wild ideas tamed down considerably. It was 
very likely, aa she had said, that Godfrey was 
not actually in debt to the amount he named. 
She must try and find ont a little more about 
it. Godfrey, despite the soathing words she 
had spoken to him, would not stand on his 
dignity for more than a dayortwo. He would 
come back when he wanted some money. 
Meanwhile, she must bear her fresh burden 
as best she could. She had her work to do, 
and, whatever her own trouble, that should 
not suffer, 

She had'not been more than half-an-hour 
in her study when Errington came in with 
some work he wanted 40 take precedence of all 
other; and, as he shook hands with her, his 
keen glance—it was keener now, in her case, 
than even it used to be—saw that something 
"Forgive me,” he said, gently; “I h 

orgive me, » gently; ope 
nothing has pened to trouble you?"’ 

“Oh! it iaeeotning” she said, a little 
hurriedly ; ‘‘ at least—nothing much.” 

He knew better than that. ‘' Nothing 
much” does not give the eyes the strained 
look he saw in Nina’s—there was always a 
shadow in her eyez—or that pained expression 
about the lips. 

“IT am very grieved,” he said, in the same 
gentle manner, ‘that there should be any 
trouble. If it is anything in which I can be 
of assistance—will you treat me—quite as a 
friend ?"’ 

‘You have been too good to me already, 
Mr. Errington.” 

The girl felt choking. She sat down 
wi apoate had benabe aplen.te Mabe lor tows 

, Srying 
Ear hae wills tke tereee b> ond back her 
self-control. 

Perhaps he had need of self-control also. 
Perhaps that was why he did not speak again 
at once, though, partly, it was for her sake. 


CHAPTER VY. 
TRUE AND LOYAL. 


But it seemed as if Nina were not to have a 
day of unbroken enjoyment. When she got 
home, near eight o’closk, she was astonished 
to see Godfrey waiting for her. 

“Godfrey!” she exclaimed, in anything 
but pleased surprise. 

‘Where the deuce have you been all this 
time?” he said. ‘I have been waiting for 
you since five o'clock.” 

Her heart sank like lead. 

‘' Why did you wait so long ?” she answered, 
perce off her hat and coat. ‘ What do you 
wan 

Me ch the old cry.” He dropped into a 
t+) . 

‘*T gave you money yesterday. What have 
me ont tise that : id Godfrey vi. 

. n't ) oe » movin 
aneasily, ‘ it’s—it'’s a good deal more.” 7 

“What do you mean?” said the girl 
sternly. ‘‘ Speak out!” 

‘Fact is, Nina—I'’m pretty heavily in 
debt—— ” 

“Goon!” 

‘© Well—it’s—it's a matter of fifty pounds.” 

Nina did not start or cry out. For just 
moment she paused, growing white to the very 
lips ; then said, in a hard, dry manner, 
‘* And you come to me to pay it? You might 
as well ask me for a few hundreds. I wonder 
you didn’t !"’ 

‘Bosh! Nina.” He was relieved at being 
pg reproaches or condemnation ; he was 

too base a metal to appreciate the fact that 
the absence of remmonstrance demonstrates a 
state of things in which they are deemed use- 
a He had sore tee foe’ hte 

receive any im 8. Bosh!’ 
repeated, ‘‘ Naturally ou can’t the debt. 
I don’t know how I it ; past of it fe 
= these toggeries, and the rest—various 
“You must do what you can, Godfrey, or 





I go to this man, upon whom I have no shadow |. 





When he felt that he could trust himself, he 
said, steadily—he was standing by her chair, 
and only moved to bend down a little,— 

“There is no question of kindness. If I 
can help you in any way whatsoever, it will 
make me very happy to do so. I should value 
your trust in my friendship above everything. 
pibeg' you let me prove that I mean what [ 
sa ” 

XY know you mean it; I know it, indeed!"’ 
said the girl, chokingly, her head still bent. 
“T don’t know how to thank you for your 
goodness—but no one can help me. I have 
always been used to trouble—only sometimes 
things seem to press more heavily.” 

Errington turned away abruptly and walked 
through the room. Those unconsciously 
pathetic words, ‘‘ I have always been used to 
trouble,” had nearly broken down his guard. 

A very passion of longing made his heart 
throb, turned all the blood in his veins to fire. 
If he could, if he dared, but take this girl in 
his arms and entreat her to give him the right 
to shield and shelter her ! 

There was the fierce pain of jealousy, too. 
Was it that brainless row¢ who had made her 
suffer? Could she have given him the jewel 
of her love to be played with and trampled 
upon ? 

Bat to-day—this hour—he must hold his 
peace. He had asked Nina to trust him asa 
friend; he could not, almost in the same 
breath, plead with her as a lover. 

Bat it was some minutes before he could 
regain sufficient calmness to speak again. 
Such tempests are not subdued in strong 
natures, even by strong wills, in an instant; 
and Nina, a little wondering, a little bewil- 
dered, had grown calmer t00; bat she did 
= venture to raise her eyes to Errington’s 

ace, 

Erri came back presently. 

‘*I wish,” he said, with an iafinite tender- 
ness in hia soft voice, ‘‘it could have been my 

rivilege to be of some assistance to you, but 
shall hope it may be yet.”’ 

He out his hand, and Nina gave him 
hers in silence. He held it a minute in a 
very close clasp, and then, without a word, 
dropped it and went out. 

Bat it was fally half-an-hour before, strive 
as “ag would, Nina could give her mind to her 
wor! 

It was dawning upon her, in a confused 
sort of way—though still she could give the 
impreesion no definite shape—that Dudley 
Errington thought more of her than a man, 
bowever kind and generous, need think of his 
secretary. ; : 

She would not try to grapple with this 
feeling, but rather put it from her, and her 
anxiety about Godfrey helped her in this. 

She did not see Errington the next day at 
all, nor did Godfrey put in an appearance ; 
but the day following, when she went out for 
luncheon, she met him in the Strand. 

Of course he wanted money, and she gave 
him some. Then she made him tarn down a 
side street, and tried to get out of him some 
approximation to the truth regarding the 
money. 

She gathered that it really was a debt, and 
this deepened her auxiety the more. 

The tailor, Godfrey said, threatened pro- 
ceedings, and one of the “ others” was getting 
resti 


ve. 

Nina repeated that she could ‘do nothing 
for him,” and returned to Adelphi-terrace. 

Errington came ia once during the after- 
noon, but he only spoke of the work, though 
he looked at the girl keenly and covertly. 

The first post the next morning brought her 
a letter from Errington. 
“Dear Miss Lovetn,— 

“Can you, without inconvenience, be 
with me by 9.30 to-morrow. I find that I 
must be out by ten on important business, 
and I want to speak to you about some work 
before I leave.— Yours faithfally, 

**Dupiey Srrance Errineton.” 


Nina was in Adelphi-terrace a few minutes 
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before the half. hour, and tad jast' removed 
her walking things when Ertington came in. 


“ Thank you so much forcoming?” he satd, | 


as he shook bands. “Ia hope it was quite 
eonvenient ?” 

“OnT yes, Mr. Evringtom; T always break- 
fast at eight o'clook.”’ 

“Fam pled it bas not pnt yor ont at all, 
for I am afraid you would have come all the 
ga “ted ft . 

He precoeded to show ber what he wanted 
Gone, and went ont; and Ning went on with 
her work, 

oe copying A -— - for 2 
play of Err gtone te produce two or 
three nionthe , and she bardly heeded 
bow tte Hers were flying unt she heard 
Hrtington’sttep without, and looking at her 
watoh foutid it wae five o'clock. 

“I mst finish this speech first’’ she said, 
#0 herself, avd wevt‘on writing. Then carmie 
a tap at the door, and Nive said, “ Corie in,” 
rather guitity. 

‘ Miss Lovell," said Brtington's soft voice + 
“tT os aftaid fae ye Ep be trasted.” ‘ 

 T want to fi is speech, please,” she 
etd, apoldgetivally. “It won't také me 


“Very welll” , 

Perhaps We oftght f6 have left the room, 
but he di@at; he’ went wid stood by the 
mantelpiéce and lodked down at the bended 
curly head, the gtasefél figure before him. He 
had had a long, worrying diy; he was weary 
if mind, nt in body, to see Nina was to 
him “like the shadow of # rock in w weary 
land.” He sééented'to need her so mich; it 
wes So hard to keép away from ber at all 
times; birt gerreraily he coald make his heart 
obsy hie will, This evening he conldnot. Yet 
there was ever the miserable fear that she had 
no such need of Him; atid so he head Held his 
peace, for if'she contd not givé him the answer 
he preyed for she woald, perhaps; find it im- 
possible to stay here, and wotlld thereby lose 
her bread. 

It never occurred to bin that his mone 
and position could have any inftaence 
— He tnew that love alone would be het 
arbiter. 

The speesh was finished; and Nina rose snd 
began putting away the papers, Errington 
watching her in silence. 

“ You diin’t trust me, then!” ste said, half 
turning towards him when-she bad finished ; 
bs wotld 168 g6 on if F were fff to my 
own devioss!”’ 

“ Do you plesd guilty?” 

**T almost think I must. But you mustn't 
fo oy please, I woul@n't Have'stayed very 

She held ont her hand, (rer hat and cost 
were in af adjoinitg 260m), for she was bedgin- 
ning to geta Hittlé nervous, she harily knew 


Errington took the little hand in his own, 
and his finget's closed over it with a tightening 


olasp. 

“T coulén't s60l@ you, you know,” he said, 
softly, ‘ whmtéve? you did. So yo want to 
run away from me?” 

The ‘cotoar hat riveti #6 the pHs cheek’; fer 
heart begat ¥ beat Heavily: 

* You told me I oughtnot to have been here 
when you came’ in,” she said, trying to speak 
lightly, and making an involuntary effort'to 
free her hand, 


‘' Theat was for your sake, not my owt. For 
my own,” he satd, “ I was gitd oh ? ad'glad— 
to see you! ’ and aa@ he spoke, instead of re- 
aang her, he mindé ae t6 draw let Hewrer to 


‘* Mr, Errington!” 

The blood rushed to the girl's brow, She 
spoke under breath. ‘She was trembling like 
a leat; bat\Erringtom, with gentle fores, had 
drawa her, clese te him, and pressed the: 
mae held with both his own against his: 

eart. 

“Nina!” be. seid, bending) over her, his 
musical voice quivering with the passion that 
shook hint, * #ifPydt not tty to love me—to 


give ove, if tit a» little return. for all thy great 
love for you? 1 will wait patiently—so 


heart to me!” 

Poor Nina! Touched to thevonl, bewildered, 
confused, knowing not how to answer this 
pleading, unable even to speak, enffered Er- 
rigton to féid his arms wbout her, and bid her 
faces agdinst him, straggling for power to 
opeak. and only bitter sobs would come, for 
thea of feefing that it was not love—nodst 
such Tdve‘xs she ought to give himi—that made 
het yield to him. 6, be seemed to under- 
stand ; he pleaded only fot" a Titefa love, "Gut 
it had always seemed to Nina a tetriblé thing 
t6 give'little for mach; and then theré was 
the evet-present dtead of that diegriée that 
might come to her name, 


** Dearest!” Extington whispered—his lips; 


jast touched the curls on har brow—‘“' exe 
word, only oné-word: are you free+tell. mo 


that, Nima? Your heart- is nob. already 
given?” 
“Ob! no, no—not that!” 


“Thank Heaven! ’ said Errington, brokenly. 
‘‘Thank Heaven 1” 


“ Bat,” Nina went on, desperatély, though + 


still her voice faltered, “ I—I—do not love you 
—not as I ought—at least, I thi 1. you 
are so good, so. nobie. I am_so unworthy of 
you,” she said, passionately; “I dare not 
wrong youl” 

‘“My darling, where is the wron 
you with all my heart, Nina; but I know that 
yon do not so love me—yet. Lean wait-for 
thas if you. will give yourself to me.” 


Llove 


‘‘don’s ask for that 
time to think! My brain is all confased. 
Will you give me time?" 

He strained her to: him a minnte in-silense; 
then he said, very low,— 

“I ant in your heads Nina, fF wotld not 
win from you. prouiisé you might repent of. 
If I may notask you now to be'my wife; télt 
me when I may come agaily te you for 
yorranswer, “ Qaly*'—he bowad® hie head 
on hers, and drew ia his breath in-unutterable 
pain, there way such passionate pleadiby in 
bis veied a8 almost conquered her then— 
‘ resem ber how mach I love you, and have 


Pyne he gently released her and turned 


aside, Tiere was 2 minute or two of dead’ 


silenca, Nina stood with ber hand tightly 
preseed: te: ber heart, If she could 
answer him fiow t—it sha could only answer 
hist now! Bat thew rose up the sinister 
skddow thdt héd always derkened her life. 
No! She must have time tothink, Brait’add 
heart wereon fire; aad shis at least she knee, 
that ehe loved this man toowm7ch to Have why 
independent judgment wider the spell of bis 
presence: : 

At Jength, with an effort, she spoke, 

“ —— give me—a formight—to answer 
—you ” 

Errington tarned towarda her. 

“ You aré generdtid #6 me, Nifia,”” he ssid 
gently; ‘wad, femenmiter, whatever your 
answer may bé’"—He took her handéin his 
now" F am yéhr trad aid faithfal friend 
always: You wil sty with nie, Nite’? You 
will net leave me? And let métay this once 


mere, Taek of ine dieting hiv tite a ond who, |b 


withont thought of the future, witiottt Hope 
of reward, will connt it bis h ppecnttiy. gpesen 
to serve you. If there any , any 
tronble; it which I can held you, wilf you 
come to iit, Niwa? Will you ‘so tradi me as 
to believe that, though I love yoa, I will'be #% 
= #4 yor need oly a frien@—a “ttue and 
oyal friend?” 

Nina ‘Het facedown on'the hands fiat 
het hers. 


Yow Grehte tty Hieart 1°" ehe adbbed, «yor 


brewk my hewtt 1* 

‘* Dearest! I must not try to fotde your 
ectfiderites. Youn only ack yon to come to me. 
in’ ttodble—to trode me f 





“T ao trast yot—to the uttetiost!”” 


putiently—nntil yon oan surrender your whole. 


‘ No, nol” snid+the girl, in'» kind of terror; : 
I mitt bave time-—. 


oF davling—thanks! Then you promise 
me?” 

‘She whispered ‘ Yes !"’ 

He I her and gazed into it fora 
moment wiatfally. 


er eyes sank before his, 
ES he. pat his 


arms her sgain, and 
w her him. 
“Nina "— the words seemed hardly 
breathed—“ will you let me kiss you ?”’ 
saaneee colour gots. to her — and fora 
second her eyes met his, then dr Bin. 
He bent his head lo to_mest nicbiine iin 8; 
and as his lips pressed hers in thet long, close 
, kisd, it seemed to lor as if. all her g went 
ont t him, drawn through the might of hie 
jleve. She was no more. own; but his— 
\ heart; and soul, and bedy. 
| And then—he had put her from him,-and she 
‘was slone—with that kiss that chained and 
/hefd her on her lipsp—on her. heart—and 
ore she had riage, sloen Bs res .? 
me! Oome back & pad pressing 
hand over her syes. “Ne—nole I am.mad 
now—hia love compels mine. It is better that 
I should have time. And there is thatother— 
that other!”’ 
If she bad bat yielded then!” 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER Vi. 


A NAME ON A BILL, 


Ir was inevitable that Nina shonld. dread 
her first meeting with Errin; after that 
imterview, not ués phé thought for an 


|, fidtang he would show hiniself by 06 mitch ab 
a Todk the lover; but the relations Betwe 
them made it impossible that she should fee} 
really at case with him; and thare wad @ odn- 
edibtishess, 100, of Having, in’ effect, ed 
him. Leal endl fy #0 go to Himif he 
| could in any way help ber ; and he cold help 
her, yet she would not, could not fulfil her 
promise, And when hs came for his answer 
she must tell him the truth about Godfrey. 
Woonld that stand betweeh them ? 
Nina knew that Dadley Errington would ask 
ene question, and that answered as-he 
desired, nothing elsze-would ioflaence. him in 
the slightest degree. Ought shea, fhen, to 
befriend him against bia own jadgment?. Im- 


possible. 
She had pledged hereelf to give him hie 
answer, and he muat be free to make his‘own 


choice. 

And that anawer, what mustiit be? As the 
days passed on, how clear it became toher that 
it must be what he sought ! 
help loving him? How she longed, 
while she dreaded, to eee him; and when one 
day—it was four days after that evening—he 
came in, she felt her heart beat almost to 

suffocation! Hejast shook hands with heras 
he had been always used to do, apoke to her 

abont some Pera and went out, nat Rngering 
a moment, nof uttering one unnecassary wi 
an Nina had noé dareil once to Took Sizn in 
@face. — ¢ 
She had not been at heme half an. hourthat 
evening when Godfrey came in, He was a 
\good deal excited, and Nina could. sea at-once 
\that he had. been dri a good deaLef wine, 
‘although lre-was not intoxicated, 
,”” she said coldly, “Do you. want 
; ’ 

(Not at prevent!” he said, sitting down 
with a rather insdlent air. “I've gei seme,” 
and as he patted his pooket Nins. heard the 


chink of , 

rire aad you get it?’ she asked calmly, 
thongl she felt as if her blood were turning to 
i ¢ 


“ror Barnett, the.money-lender ; you don’t. 
‘know him, of course! i, 

; eee not let you have money with- 
Oe at my. dear {” 


“A bill). Your, ste ia workhless. Who 
endorsed is? You Know no of of amy sub- 


SY ny ~ son wf 
us get detcedly bard up, as IT told you, 
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po amma mene sper merge hpi: 
present, “ as: you wonldn’t me, 

helped myself: May aswell ‘be hanged fora 
sheep as acimb! I made ‘the bill for two 
hundred pountis.. and Barnett took it, for the 


good name onthe badi;”’ 

“@odtrsey—will you d¥ivememad?’’ Her 
voice seemed hardly her own~her lips were 
dry and:parched, *‘ Wioseuame?”' 

“ Dadley Errington!” 


She staggered back with a ory that startled, 

itdidnettonchhim, 

“A forgery 1” she said, in: homrse whisper, 
her syesburning, her facelivid, ‘ Acforgery !” 

“Yea,” said Goofrey, dogge@ly, “A for- 
gery! Yow wouldn't borrow 
savyeme from a prison ; new! have to 
shellout tothe tune of. two undred pout de. 
He'll dowit for your ‘site, El bet! I was 
alweys sbilfal in that sortof ‘thing, wad I got 
hold of a:letter Erringtoh® wrote to you one 
day, and got off bis sighatare with a little 
= Now yousee what'you’ve driven me 
to =) 

Nina stood staring. at the hopeless! 
degraded wretch before her— Pode ne 


“(As if ioe-weré in her curdled blood.” 


Porgery:t and of hie name, of all men on 
the: wide earth: It bad come at last—the 
blow so long, vaguely dreaded, and it crashed 
her to theearth; Gott Dadley: Hrrington — 
ray to him, in one breath, “I leve'you! ” and 
'* My kineman, bedvingeney fitber’s name) is a 
felons Buy hier-frée of @ felon’s oll as:the 
priceof my levet” Neo, thie blow had failen, 
and.it:muet crush ber. She, who was inne: 
cent, must share: the péfiatty of this man’s 
monstrous gmlt, No shame should come to 
Dadley Errington. Hvenm-were Godfrey saved 
from thia-orime, would it be hisdast? No— 
let himh fad} ; let him suffer. Shewent close 
up to-her eensin, 

“When does this bill become due?” she 


eaid, 

‘* W thin the: month.” 

‘Then, while you have: money, make good 
your escape. Iwill not go to Mr. Errington. 
I would not lift-my fioger'to save you fromthe 
ppp on bara ” ried Godtrey. peloging 

“ You’ t i 4 @privging to 
hie feat. 


“If I ant you have made me so. When 
that bill is presented Mr. Errington will deny 
the endorsément;, #md you know what wil 
follow,” 

“ He would come «straightto you,’ said her 
cousin. “ You contld-ret:deny the trath.”’ 

“I shall not be taere; I shall go there 105 
You have ruined my tife; rest content 


ever 
speak to you, Look to your own saféty in 

i Look no mort for help from me. I 
aim ‘to you, from thid moment; as it I were 
dead 4” 


Once egain she opened the door for him— 
this wae for the lett: time. He looked at her; 
but in the fieree, hard glitter of the dart eyes, 
in’ the rigid lines of the fiem mouth, be saw no 
— ay he were saved it would ‘he by tio 


He had tried to fores her hand, aud had 
failed. With awéokhessdaziph anéan onth; he 
went out, and the:doer closed betrind hit. 

Nina remembered: shutting’ aad locking the 
door, and then there was'a blank, but not for 
long. She struggled back to consciousness ; 
and then she sat down to think. 

In all hee egomy ‘her brain was horribly, 
luminonsly clear. She did not sob or weep. 
She was like a creature whose heart is stunned, 
but whose brain retains its faculties, whove 
limbs their activity. 

Every little thing was thought of. Sbhedotld 
not go back to Adelphicterrace,. She wonld not 


meet Dadley Errington again—forhisown sake; 

There was ‘between them, Ther she 
She counted on # 
What money ehe had—cight pounds. She put 
it in her purse. ewitely wnd 


must leave London to-night, 


She went about 


fifty: 8 to aleve 


methodically, packitg certain necessaries in a 
large’ bag; and what she could not take'with 
ber she fock6d away in ‘boxes, 

Then she made up the rent, ahd endlowed ‘it 
ine note to the lsn@lady, saying that ‘ehe was 
obliged-to leave London ft beste, and asking 
that the boxes might be taken care of, for a 
month Or two; at-any rate, . 

Ali this time she had no définite intextion ‘as 
to her destination, bat when her preparivions 
were finished she sat down to think of that 
point, 

The main thing was to-go where Errington 
woatd be least likely 40 fiad her. He wonld 
certainly SS ee but she must 


porsibility of obtaining employment of some 
kind, and she must not spend more of Her 
money than she coald ‘hetp in travédiling. 

She decided at length on Muanctester, and, 
baving looked out her train, she took paper and 
pen to write*o Errington, This was the most 
oiffionls task of all. Yetoven now she cid not 
weep, 

Her tears scomed scorched up. Had Nina 
forgotten her promise? Forgotten it! Was it 
not burning into-her very'soul? She had‘only 
to goto her lover now>-thie'very hour—if she 
chose, and ali would be well! No lover he; 
bot “trae and loyal friend.” 

Se knew4hat! She knew 'that:be would not 
ask—woutd not dream of—other reward than 
the reward of having saved her, 

Bat the mere thought of going to him in this 
awful orisie made her shrink and cower down 
as it the shame of the orime were her'own ; for 
faos to face with that thought she know the 
truth—that she Joved the man who had pro- 
uvived “loyal friendship.” 

THen, loving isim, she could not go to him, 
Had there been still uncertainty it: might: be 
possible, though even then this crime of God- 
frey’s—pointing to # future of even deeper 
shame—would seem to bar the way; but go 
to-night to the mah whose prayer only a few 
days ago she could not answer, and in the 
breath that confessed her love, ask of him such 
help a8 thie—to bay her kinsmin ovt of the 
féteon’s Geek! It wonld seem, as i were, a 
bargain. It would be taking him at a disad. 
vantage, pie He him his promise by a 
cleat, making ivim possible; for chivalry’s Bake, 
that He should aiewer het. ‘I offered you 
loyal’ fren and friendship i must be 
heréeforth. I not dreatn ‘of’ our.” 

NO; there wae only fiztit. Phe bad bat to 

speak one word to be gathered ittto Dadiey 
HPribgton ts arms, and sheltered hers from all 
piin' and ttouble, but the word rAdist Hot be 
apoken; she must tarn from the sanlight, 
ahd’ 26 onf itito “ the stiiléss seal" Some 
men are born to trouble as the sparks fly up- 
wands, Waeshe one of those creatures—ac- 
cursed from birth—to Whom happiness wai 
denzead ? 
The paper lay before her, ata she bad not 
written a line yet. The striking of a neigh- 
botring lock startled her. She snatched op 
the pen, and wrote, wif shaking hand,— 


‘' Dean Mr, Ennincror,— 


‘“ Try to forgive me, Icannot come back 
to.you any more. I dare not meet you again. 
Something has happened which compels m¢ 
to go-away. Don’t seek me, Ii is better as 
it ic.—Yours faithfully, 

* Nina Lovesai'’ 


Is was a strange letter. She would have 
written it differently had she been: able to 
measirs words, or even to thiok moré clearly, 
forinow a sort-of nunfbness was coming over 
her-brain, With a strong effort she rallied, 
and, taking the letter in ber hand, she left the 
room noiselessly. All-was quietin the house, | 
Bhe stolé down the stairs, and out at'the front 
door inte the strest. There she paused, and 
looked round her. It was dark. There was 
no ené id sight; She turned, and walked 
quickly away, taking the Giredtion of St, 





Paatoras. : 


where there might be a 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TRUTH. 


“A werren from Ninal” said Dattey 
Hrrington, to’ himself, with a start, as he'saw 
her handwriting among the moriing letters ; 
wad & thrill of appYehension shot throuet him. 
But he prdéssed the etvelope to his lips before 
he opened it. And then those strange, in- 
coherént lines were before-him. 

Onoe—twice—he rend thém before he conti 
fally grasp the truth that she had written 
them, and that she wes gone; and then he 
a tohis feet, clenching his hané over his 

art. 

‘‘Ninal” he mdttered, hodrvely; “oh! 
Heaven—my darling !—what can have hap- 
pened fo drive you trem me? You promised 
to-eome to me—yotr own Hps told me that 
you trusted me te the nttermost—and you 
prove it—so! Bot it if wo sin of yours! 
Stay)” 

Be stood there with set tedth and barning 
eyes, reoallipg Nink’s—to him—evident trouble 
Only the other morviny, and her reiterated 
assurance that he coulda not help her. 

The man with whom he had seen her'sit the 
theatre—the sinister-locking ne'‘er.do-well— 
“whe amd what was ke? By Heaven! he wae 
acootntable for thic. Pot, firtt’ of afl, Nina 
muét ‘be found. 

Errington hesitated note minute. He went 
straighs ont, hailed s Haveot, and was dtiven 
up to Ninti's address ‘in Oantien Town. 

There, explaining only that he wat the gen- 
tléeman-for' whom Miss Love worked, bit not 
giving his name, hé' interviewed ” ‘the land - 
lady; and, by skilfol crose-qdeéstioning, 
elicited all that person knew. And his suspi- 
cions were fully confirmed. 

Miss Lovell had.gene away last night, leav- 
ing a note—given into Errington’s hands. No 
one had seen, hér_go, of could form any idea 
where or why she went. 

Mise Lovell wag the nicest lodger anyone 
could with for! She never saw anyone ex- 
cept her coudi#, Mr. Godfrey Lovell. Mr. 
Lovell—he waist nraivh good !—didn’t seem 
#odo anything, He was always in and‘ont! 
The landlady bed a shrewd idea that Miso 
Lovell pretty well kept him. 

No; she'conldh’t tefl where he lived. From 

‘phe bad heard him say in the pas- 
gage, a féw day# ago, she fancied he had 
moved into a new fodping, s good way off. He 
mipht bé‘about to-day; she couldnt tell, Bat 
he came in the evening, when he knew Mise. 
Lovell wav in. 

ton's next step wae to go to a private 
detective. He had, of course, no photographs ; 
but be wat a clever draughtstian, ard ‘he pave 
the detective-—-Brown by nante—two capital 
shétohies of Godfrey and Nina, the luster, 
naturally, being the most acctrate. 
ly only #aw Mr. Lovell once,” ho 
aid ; but I fancy you would be able to know 
Hint from: that. I want you to set a watch on 
the house, No.—— street, Camden Town; and 
it He goes 46 if, he'is to be travked home. And 
let me know his address." 
‘Certainty, sit, Tho yottng Inéy,"’ re- 
marked Mr, Brown, “is safe to be noticed. 
it's such w oneommon fate, sir! You 
don’t think she'Hhavé cone wbrond?”” 
“ Most likely not. She coutd not havehad 
mueh money, and wonld not waht tod spend 
more’ than she could help! Ste may be in 
London; bat she has probably left it. She 
would be alnrost sute fo oall heteelt by andther 
name! You must leave no stone usmedtted, 
to fong as there is no publicity—no descrip. 
tions sent to the ordinary police, no a B- 
idg, no step taken that might cause anything 
to get inte: the 8 eg 
“T quite understand, sit, It may bea diffi. 
cult job; but nothing t) many I have hat? 
Ty let you kno®, sir, tte thoment I hear uny- 


thing, however #fight. : 
And went Bavk to Adelphi- 
terrace’; bat hé could do no work that day, 





and liffle enough for tratly days to core. 
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= in all his anguish he never once doubted 
ina ! 

The result of the watch on the house in Cam- 
den Town was nil. Godfrey Lovell had not, 
during four days, putin an appearance. This 
looked as if he knew of his cousin's flight; 
for the landlady told Errington he had been 
there the evening on which she left, and had 
never been more than two days without 
coming in. 

No wonder Nina said she was “used to 
trouble!" Oruel; indeed, was the burden she 
had to bear! 

One morning, just as a famous actor 
who was to play in the new piece had left 
Errington’s study, the servant entered to say 
that “a person” wished to speak to Mr. 
Errington 


“What name?” asked the dramatist, briefly. 

“He wees Se ee sir, He said it 
was partic e8s.”’ 

“Tell. him he must send up his name. I 
can’t see just anybody who chooses to come.” 

Like all prominent men, especially in his 
line, Errington might have spent his whols 
time ae to the tales os — who 
were for the most part or impostors ; 
would-be dramatists, who wanted to read to 
him five act melodramas; actors who sought 
London engagements on the score of playing 
in third-rate provincial companies; ladies, 
young, old and middle-aged, who wanted 
* ee | assistance,” and had heard that 
“ Mr. Errington was so generous.” These 
were only a few of the people who wrote to 
and called at Adelphi-terrace, bat rarely suc- 


ceeded in attaining the desired El Dorado—|" sq. 


the presence of the dramatist. 

The servant retired, and in a minute re- 
turned with a rather large card, on which was 
printed, (not lithographed),— 


‘‘Mr, Jonas Barnett, 
“ Bill Discounter, 
53, —— Lane, City." 


Errington paused a moment, and drew his 
straight brows together ; then he said,— 

‘ Show the man up, Hipkins.” 

Something that was not definite enough for 
suspicion, and yet was a suggestion of sus- 
picion, had come into Errington's miad when 
he saw that oard. 

Hipkins opened the door, and Errington 
turned to see the pore g bag ery form of 
an elderly Jew, who held his hat in both 
hands, and wore a long great coat of a pattern 
which must be a Hebrew seoret, since it is 
peculiar to the race of Abraham, 

‘*' Pray sit down Mr. Barnett,” said Erring- 
ton, “and tell me your business as briefly as 
you can, please, as my time is valuable." 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly,’ said Mr. Barnett, 
seating himeelf on the edge of a chair, as if it 
were stuffed with porcupine quills. ‘‘1'm sorry, 
sir, to have to apply to you '’—here he 
began fambling in his capacious coat pocket— 
*“ bat you see, sir, there's no help for it. You 
will remember this little transaction, sir, no 
doubt i” 

Here he pulled ont a document, and pro- 
ceeded to unfold it. 

Errington, as he listened, fels something 
like ice creeping through his veins. He put 
his hand on the chair near him, and gripped 
it tightly, but said not a word. 

Mr. Barnett went on,— 

‘The drawer, you see, sir, has failed to 
meet the bill. I could not find him at his 
address, and so, sir, I mast come to you, sir.” 

** Let me look at the bill,” said Errington, 
quietly. He held ont his hand. 

Mr. Barnett gave him a keen glance, and 
resigned the document to him. 

Errington looked and saw what he had ex- 
pected. The bill—for two handred pounds— 
was drawn by Godfrey Lovell on Jonas 
Barnett, and endorsed by Dadley Strange 
Errington—an excellent, but not perfect, 
imitation of the dramatist's signature. 

He was not startled. It seemed, somehow, 
as if, tae moment he knew his visitor's oalling, 
that he had forecast all the rest. The trath 





was laid bare to him now, in all its nakedness. 
Godfrey Lovell a forger—Nina a fagitive for 
the crime not her own. He gave the 
bill to the Jew. 

**Come back to me,” he said, briefly, ‘in 
three days. I cannot attend to this business 
now.” 

“Tes quite formal, sir—quite formal,” 
py me his hand impatientl 

wa 8 mpa y: 

“I have a right,’’ he said, ‘‘to claim three 
days’ grace. There is no more to be said.” 

“Nol sir, no! I——"” 

Errington turned away, and the money- 
lender skulked out of the room, 

Then Dadley Errington flang himself down 
by the table, and covered his face in a very 
tempest of agony. 

“Nina! Nina!” he muttered, through the 
broken sobs that shook him like a reed. 
“Why did you not come to me? Why could 
you not trust me—my love, my love?” 

Bat there was stern werk to be done, and so 
be must master himself. 

The bill should, of course, be met; but 
Godfrey must, if possible, be found—it still in 
England—and brought to terms. 

He was in Dadley Errington’s power now, 
and he would meet with scant mercy. 

“ He calculated, the dastard! ” said Erring- 
ton, ‘on my meeting the bill for Nina's sake. 
With the power that he has put into my hands 
Iwill crosh him. It isa good thing, after all, 
for him that he has committed this crime!” 

The next day appeared in all the morning 
the following advertisement :— 

“G. L. will do well, for his own sake, to call 
on D. E. at once.” 

If Lovell was in England he was pretty 
certain to see the advertisement. Would he 
accept the warning and come ? 





CHAPTER VIII. 
HARD TERMS, ' 


Lurxwe in a third-rate lodging-house, 
Godfrey Lovell saw that advertisement, and 
ns of course, no doubt as to who it came 

rom. 

He had thought before of writing to Erring- 
ton—even going to him—but he had not the 
moral courage for either of these proceedings ; 
also, he solaced himself with the thought that 
Nina had written to her employer, telling him 
of the forgery. 

The advertisement showed him that the first 
= : knew of it was the presentation of 
the 

He did n> for a moment imagine it was a 
trap. 

mr Ten to one he’s spoons on Nina,” thought 
he, “ and that’s first-rate for me, for then he'll 
do jast anything for her. Shan’t go before 
to-night, though.” 

In spite of bis bravado, he was willing to 
put off the impending interview as long as he 
could, Put things what way you will, it isn't 
pleasant to come face to face with a man whose 
name you have forged. 

It was between eight and nine in the evening 
when he repaired to Adelphi-terrace, and, the 
door being opened, asked jauntily for Mr. 
Errington. 

“Mr, Errington’s in, sir, but I don't know 
if he can see you. What name, please?” 

 Jast say a gentleman has called. It is an 
appointment.”’ 

The servant doubted this, but he departed 
to the study. He did not call this visitor a 
“ person ;” that servant knew a ‘' perazon ” from 
a ‘ gentleman,” and Godfrey was the latter in 
the je ne sais quoi which shows a man, what- 
ever his vices, has been born of gentle blood. 
But there his gentility ceased. 

‘* What is he like?” Errington asked. 

** Young, sir; fair, well-dressed,” was the 


reply. 

“I think he is the man I expected. Show 
him up, Hipkins. So,” he mustered, when 
alone, “you have been waiting for this, 





Godfrey Lovell! Heavens! that from one 
stock should come two such different creatures 
as Nina—and this—this vermin! ” 

He had walked with a quick, impatient step 
through the room. He paused by the fireplace 
as the door opened the visitor came in. 
Yes, it was the man he had seen with Nina— 
Godfrey Lovell. : 

He had asked the Jew money-lender to be 
seated. He did not extend that courtesy to 
this man ; and Godfrey, though he had meant 
to ‘‘ brazen it out;” found his eyes the 
floor, and his ‘‘ cheek ’ dwindling down when 
he saw the stern, set face of the man who knew 
= bea meg isa ah ‘ 

“I suppose,” Errington began at once, no 
caring to banish from his manner the contempt 
he felt for the ineffably mean creature before 
him, “you know that the bill to which you 
forged my endorsement has been presented to 


“ Mr. Errington,” began Godfrey, “ I——” 

** Make no excuses,” interrupted the other, 
sternly. ‘‘I know pretty well what you are— 
an idle, worthless vagabond, notashamed tolive 
on the earnings for which your cousin worked 
day and night. You dared at last to commit 
this crime, because you thought it could be 
safely done—for your cousin’s sake I would 
meet the bill. And so far you reckoned safely. 
Bat the money is not yet paid, nor will it be 
paid, except on my own terms!” 

‘*T was desperate!” muttered Godfrey. “I 
did it in a frenzy!” 

* Liar! as well as all else that is despic- 
able,” said Errington, with measureless scorn. 
‘Spare me words, and simply listen to my 
terms; but understand clearly the alternative 
of refusing them: That bi renner pe] 
presented—the day after to-morrow—I 
declare the endorsement a forgery. If you 
can make good your escape between now and 
then you will be free to attempt it. I have 
not the least intention of paying this money 
and letting you go free to play the same trick 
over again, or commit some other crime which 
may briog disgrace on the name your cousin 
bears, My terms are these, I will give you 
two hundred pounds to leave this country for 
America or any of the colonies, the conditions 
being that you change your name, and that you 
never come back tothis country, or write to your 
cousin on any pretext whatsoever. Do what 
you choose with your dastard life when it is 
once out of her way and mine. Only, take 
care not to return to England! I shall keep 
that forged bill, and, by Heaven, if you. brave 
me I will put you in the felon’s deck, Nina 
Lovell’s kinsman # you be. The clock 
is on the stroke of nine; at ten minutes past 
nine give me your answer |” 

Is there a lower depth to which man can 
sink _ that to which Godfrey Lovell had 

Perhaps some senee of his infinite degrada- 
tion came to him when he was forced to feel 
the ating of the scorpion lash, and dared not 
retort or protest. And yet, after all, hethought, 
the terms were better than he had expected. 

E on ye to pea .— — 
ing E nd, and, perhaps, might have ly 
offered him one , Mere of two hundred 
pounds. There was not much to think about 
—no need of ten minutes to decide where 
there was practically no choice. 

Dadley eS 
trifled with, and Godfrey did not find his 
position, as he stood there like a criminal— 
and a despised one at that—awaiting his 
sentence. 

Scarcely three minutes had passed before 
he spoke,— 

** You've got me in your power! So I murt 
give in.” 

e a the terms?” 

o es ” 

* Bee,” said Errington, ‘‘that you hold to 


He went to his writing-table, and unlocked 
& drawer. 

“Do you know,” he added, “ anything of 
your cousin ?”’ 
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“No; nothing! She told me she wouldn't 
come back here, and that's the last I knew of 


her.” 

Errington believed the answer, because it 
tallied with his own impression. 

He took out a bundle of notes and counted 
them; and Godfrey, wa him, thought 
that he must have provided himself with the 
required amount, regarding the acceptance of 
the conditions as a foregone conclusion. Men 


y 
large sume of money in the house ! 
Errington rose, and handed the notes to the 


oung man. 

. *Vount them,” he said, in the cold, con- 
temptuous manner in which he had spoken all 
along; but Godfrey only said,— : 

“ get pe 7 yen into his 
breast pocket, opened oor. 
turned away without word or 
sign of adieu, and the door closed behind 
Godfrey Lovell. 

For a long time after he was alone Erring- 
ton sat with his head bowed down on his 
crossed arms, feeling mentally torn and 
lacerated by this contact with a creature, man 
in outward form, morally so hideous a tra- 
vesty of manhood. > 

It was cruel pain to know that this deepic- 
able thing that “crawled between earth and 
Heaven” was so near of kin to Nina. 

How her noble nature must have soffered 
in the constant companionship of that moral 
leprosy! How the very air must have seemed 
to her tainted with ag A ! 

The next day, when Mr. Jonas Barnett pre- 
sented himself, the bill was met, and the 
usurer departed rejoicing. 

If he fancied there was something ‘‘ odd” 
about the business it was no concern of his. 
His money was safe and sound, and his ex- 
perience taaght him that there were a good 
many more odd things in the world than it 
was worth his while to inquire into. 


CHAPTER IX. 
GOOD NEWS. 


‘‘Mr,. Erninaton not at home?” said the 
— “Can you tell me when he will 


‘‘Not till near twelve, perhaps. He has 
pes = ~ why sani portant! What 
“My business is most im 
theatre?" 
“The Vaudeville.” 
nee Then I daresay I can get at 
im.” 


Mr. Brown “a py 
It was now -pasteight. He went across 
to the Vaudeville, and asked at the box-office 


if they could tell him where Mr. Errington 
— was a matter of life and death! 


e referred to said he 
thought Mr. i was in the stalls ; but 
he would go in front and see, It was a new 


piece to-night | 

“Thanks!” said Brown, earnestly. ‘ Please 
tell him to come out at once. Mr. Brown 
wants to see him!” 

The manager vanished; and in three 
oe Brown caught sight of Errington’s 

He looked very white as he came up to the 
detective, and was evidently putting a curbon 
himself, 

“What is it?” he said, quick and low. 


“ Any news? " 
‘ Yes, sir; news |”’ 
“ This way.” 
Errington said a few words to the manager, 


and led the detective into a private room. 
aa he said, shutting the door, “' tell 
me 


‘* We've found the young lady, sir!” 
‘You are sure—quite sure?’ 
_“‘I don't think there's a shadow of doubt, 
Sink tho plshene, eal bs soosoaded, in tracing 
are, su tracing 
Miss Lovell to this address.’ He drew out a 
paper, and gave it to Errington. ‘He found 








that she had been trying to get employmentin 
@ newspaper office, where she gave the name 
of Miss Calton. That tallies, sir; as Miss 
Lovell was used to work of that sort! It was 
a sub-editor they wanted; but they declined 
Miss Calton’s application because they had 
only men in the office; and, they my 
agent, Miss Calton was too young and hand- 
some! There’d be bother among the editors 
on her account ! 

‘' She hasn’t any employment now, sir; but 
its a nice, respectable woman who keeps the 
house, though it’s a poor sort of place! 
My agent thought there was no need to 
ask questions at the house about her. She 
was 80 like the picture; and the colouring— 
hair and eyes and skin—all jast what you had 
described, Aad he didn’t want to run any 
chance of her getting to suspect anything.” 

“He did right! You don't know,” Erring- 
ton said, ‘‘ what you have done for me!" 

His voice trembled ; but he recovered him- 
self quickly. : 

“‘T will go down to Manchester to-night,” 
he eaid. ‘‘I shallarrive in the early morning ; 
and so no time will be wasted.” 

“My agent is a pe watch on the house, 
sir. So Miss Lovell can’t escape us now!” 

They owes and Errington returned at 
once to Adelpbi-terrace, gave some necessary 
orders, left messages for two or three people 
who were to call the next day, and drove off 
in time to catch a late train from Euston. 

He reached Manchester in the early morn- 
ing, and, going to an hotel, waited with what 
patience he might. 

Sleep was out of the question till he could 
go to the address given him by the detective. 

** Hope lifted, doubt depressed,'’ he 
the floor of his room! What if, after all, the 
detectives should have followed the wrong 
woman? Aod the result of his visit would be 
the sickening disappointment of seeing a 
strange face! Reason told him these doubts 
were but self-torture. 

Was there likely to be at this time another 
woman of Nina Lovell’s stamp living in hiding 
in a mill-worker’s house? But the very ia- 
tensity of our desires makes us fearful, be- 
cause we hope and long so much! We recoil, 
in the sheer terror of disappointment, upon 
doubts and questionings ! 

How should he meet her? 

They had parted as lovers! Could he meet 
her as only a “true and loyal friend?’ 
Could he, in her actual presence, master his 

ssion, when even now, in tke anticipation, 

heart throbbed to suffocation, his brain 
grew dizzy ? 

It was useless to plan, to think! He must 
trast tothe moment. And, if he failed, surely 
Nina would forgive. 

He waited till nine o’clock—the part of 
Manchester he nought was in the very heart of 
the city—and then he ordered a cab, and drove 
away, telling the cabman to set him down 
two or three streets away from the street he 
wanted. He was more likely to find Nina at 
home at this time than later, and his im- 
patience would brook no delay that was not 
—— necessary. 

After dismissing the cab he inquired for 
—— street, and easily discovered it. 

The door at No. 12 stood a little open, and a 
young woman with a baby in her arms was on 
the step, and stared with all her might at the 
handsome, well- stranger, who, to add 
to her amazement, stop before her, and, 
raising his hat, asked if ‘‘ Miss Calton was at 
home?” 

‘t Mebbe,” she replied. ‘ Aunt’s at 4’ mill. 
Yo’ can go an’ see!" 

‘‘Thanks. Which room is it?” 

‘* First floor at t' back. Happ’n yo’ knaw 
her ?"’ added the young woman, with a glimmer 
of doubt. 

reat niga lg «A a 

ni . “ t,’" 

And Errington went t : the passage, 
up the narrow stairs, and, not allowing him. 
self to hesitate, knocked at the door of ‘the 
back room. 





‘Come in!” said a sweet voice from within. 

It was Nina’s voice! 

Then, for a minute, he paused. All doubt 
fled—hope was certainty—the desire had come! 
And the strong man shook like an aspen leaf, 
and pressed his hand over his throbbing heart. 

Then he opened the door gently, stood 
within the room. 


CHAPTER xX. 
“Tt LOVE you.” 


He had jast @ vision of a dark-robed, slender 
figure standing by the window in drooping 
attitude, its back towards him; but at the 
closing of the door it turned ; and then, with a 
stifled ory, Nina was at his feet, cowering down 
like a guilty creature. 

“Loyal friend!" Ay,butin that suprems 
moment could the man who loved her be 
master of himself—could he even make the 
effort ? 

He bent down, and raised up the bowed form 
that half shrank from him, half yielded, and 
gathered it within his arms, in clasp so close 
that even its very quivering seemed stilled. 
Only he felt the wild beating of the young 
heart against his own that gave back such 
passionate throbs; only he knew that she was 
his own restored to him again—that Heaven 
alone could rob him of her now. And she, 
clinging to him, hiding her face on his breast, 
yet while she‘clung, half shrank from him, as 
if struggling between contrary passions. 

‘* Dearest!’ Errington whispered at last— 
it was long before he could speak—and 
tenderly his lips pressed the bright curls, 
“you mast not shrink from me, There is no 
shame to you, Nina. I know everything. That 
misery will never cloud your life again.” 

‘* No shame !’’ she said, and suddenly burst 
into terrible weeping, sobbing with a convul- 
sive violence that for some little time Erring- 
fon was powerless to soothe. 

‘My darling!" he said, ‘‘ my darling—not 
such tears! You break my heart. Nina, I 
cannot see you weep so!” 

But even then it was two or three minutes 
before she could falter brokenly,— 

‘Forgive me—oh! forgive me! I have 
made you suffer so much! Oh! why did we 
ever meet !’’ 

The words sent a pang of dread to the 
man's heart.. For a moment he held his 
breath ; the next he bent over her, and put his 
to the soft cheek wet with tears. 

‘You don't mean that, dearest!" he said. 
‘* You cannot mean it !’’ 

“Only for your sake!” she said, flashing 
and trembling. 

He did not answer that. For a moment he 
strained her closer to him. Then he drew her 
to a chair, and would-have placed her in it, 
releasing her; but she motioned him to sit 
down, and, half kneeling, half sitting at his 
feet, leaned her head down on his knee with a 
kind of mute penitence. 

There was a strange self.abnegation in the 
act, as if she had begun to feel—that first 
deliriam past—that she had in some way 
wronged him, and was scarcely worthy yet to 
be taken to his heart, 

And Errington humoured her, for he did not 
quite understand; and his heart failed him 
with the miserable fear that she did not love 
him as he desired, and so shrank from seeming 
to deceive him by yielding him the lover’s 
right to hold her to his heart. He must remem. 
ber, then, his promise. He must be loyal and 
true, though the blood leapt like fire in his 
veins, lover no more—unless she should choose 
it so—but friend, who would help her without 
hope or thought of reward. 

enderly he laid bis hand on the bended 


head. 

‘‘Ninal” he said softly, the quietness of 
self-suppression in his voice, ‘‘Godfrey has 
left England. The man Barnett came to me 
with the bill. I was not surprised, I sus- 
ape that this man—you remember I saw 

with you once—had something to do with 
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your lewving me, Not Never think, Nina, 
that, in all that cruel time; I for ‘oneinstant 

you. Whatever the sin that ‘meade 
you suffer, if was ‘none of your own.” 
«You are véry good to'me'!” she said, maer 
her breath. ; 
Errington bed to pause'for'a moment before 
he could go on. It sesmed as# If a touch, @ 
look, might sweep away his self-control as if it 
were a thiog of gossamer. 

“TI sent for Godfrey)” hb went on, after that 
brief struggle, ‘aud told him on what terms 
I would meet the bill. I had discovered 
before this wita't Kind of ‘a man he wastha 
he idted away Wis wortleva Hfs, and made: 
you keep Him. Tf had nopity—coftd have no’ 


oe 


pity—for such a man. I gave him two’ silence, which neither of them cared to brewk; ||: 
hundred poun?s ‘to leave the country for some’) Ts not this the silence that is more eloquent’ 


colony, where he was to Tive wider another’ 
name, never returning to this commtry, or even 
writing to'you. IT totd ‘him thet i? he‘broke’ 
the bargain I woul@ wot spare him, He’ 
accepted the terms; he had no choice. 6" 
that sorrowfal page in ‘your fife is‘closed, dear 
one—for ever ! 

She did not ‘anuwer, 


tefally. 
fad inet 


. any euxpleyment 
“ Did I not promize,”he vaid, very low, “to!|/howit wasshat. Ervin 


She had no worts,.| Nina about her life since 

Her tears were falling thick and fast again, |'Therewas: uot tnuch to tell. She had‘had 

She drew his hand to her Tips, and kieeed it’|/moneyendagingo more then soilice: Lerup 0%) | 

Fie answered the action; aif she:|/the present time. 
' 


knowing” that his darting 
deed—bis, even when she kuew it not herself. | 
‘Pewas her lips that sought his now, and Nina! 


whrank no more, but yielded tierself wholly to should wor have 


his ofinging Kisses. . q 
oF ‘ my 
oni a0 dact, only loosing his clasp @ little thut-| | 
lhe ‘tHip WY gone his fll itfto the dear face, | 
‘that dalled wy brat. My very hope nade 4. 
me fearfal. Tell me you love me; Nite ! You! 
uve told me, I’kaow, in all bert words—bat I |. 
want to tse the words.”” 
‘Pabigirl laid her flashed ‘obreck to ‘his, 4 
« Plove you I’ she whispered; trematouchy, |) 
“©T Tove’ yout” 
then once more there was a long, sweet’ 


‘than @ thousand tongues of gold ? 


eae 


CHAPTER XT. 
EBRINGTON'S WIFE, 
Ir was: Errington who yee yh | 


i 


Ste had failed in geutitig | 
; and then she would learn) 
gtonshad found her, and) 


‘war his own in. 4) 


fi ing tome 


jignorantof it—-and 


é wad poing oul when the business I 
oameé aboot wasover,’” 
‘You might have stayed,” said Nina, "I 
; 6 aeything of fey’ 


“Bat you mugs have gor ‘at leet, 


foolidh feavs!” Heeington! itter wll; dew, thea T was bogisaing wovhiol a 


é Yes" - hiding 'herfaesenai 
*xXes y ag “g 
dié—in & ‘way—bat not clearty,” : 
* Theo wonder woutdobe if D ditda’s; NinaT 
Did ever nian have wnohiw- dangerously vharm- 


Gon't now. I am sure no ssoretary 
ever had such an employer as I had’ 
ry a . 


Tt wave strangely quiet: for a man 
who lived in fy nb . 

Nina -an® her ‘future husband’ neti the 
church, in the-warhy morning: Ps ww 
wine o'dloct, and there wae 16 one present 


'| bat ® ooaple-of Sieters ‘praying. in the ‘nave, 


the verger, and one of the cletgy; who gave 
Niaw wens "a 

‘The priest who married them know the 
drematist’s name—no eduested aian-conld be 
wondered why he 
was being murried in this obscure way. It 
almost looked like a ranaway mutoh; but csr- 
tainly he had chosen a bride who‘had wits as 
wéli as beauty. 

A thrill-of amazement ten‘throaph society, 


do all that lay in my power todo for you—as'| nearly brokedownagain, thinkingof his wuffer-'| srtistic ‘and general, when in the morning 
read that 


a true and Toys! friend? T only kept tha 


promise, Nine. Butyou—sh! chi@,""he said, | 
you not come to me?) “Ob! Bdid wrong ; butT seenredto-bemeacly'|iat St. Alban's, Munvbovter| to Mies Nina: 


hoareely; “Why d 


ing. yh 


“Tokoewyouwould seek ae,” she said, | 


‘Mr, Dadley Brrington, 
the dramatiet, wae married yesterday morning 


Could you nut trust me?” smad when I left London, an@'l was so-atrwid:| Tiovell, dwughter of” ¢he: lute Mr. Charles 


The gitl shrank from his'touch, crowching'} to meses you. 


ir. 
wet trusted yor to the attermost! she ssid, 


“but I could not come—I could not. Did you} crime as this, and bring Gisurace upon your} 


know—bear with me a little—that Godfrey, 
at first; wanted me to Bortew of you ?”’ 

“ Was thut after you madsime that promise, } 
Nina, to cone to me if you were in any 
trouble ?"’ q i 

«No; but itwas after the fital tints’ you 
gaid you would help ne ifT needed it,” 

“You did not think, fen, that T areant iv?” 

“Oh! yes—yes!” she sid, in paseiorate 
distress ; ‘‘ but how could T ask stots thing 
of you? It wont be a sin, that he whould 
have money to squander in vice, and that T 
should ask it of you, who had been ‘so’ hind to 
we. I hati no claimron you!” 

* You had s claim when I'gave it-you, dear 
Bat when you knew‘about the bill, vt nipt¢ 
—yon had promised'me fien—you knew that 
I would give even my ‘life to save you from 
any pain—disgrace to your nenre world’ be a 
sword in my own sonl—and yét you would 
not come to me ;.you fled from me‘! T mipht— 
knowing nothing—have denied my signatare, 
and so tnvittingly have bronyht sheme upon 
you. Tell methesrnth, Nins—however deeply 
it may wonnd—hurdly ackhowled¢ed to’your 
own heart in its most secrtt ‘thoughts—yon 
aid not trust me?” 

She raised herself a Tittle, bowiny*her face 
down on Her clasped handy resting on’ his 


66. 

“T conldn’t come to you,”’ she whitperet, 
brokenly. ‘I coul@n’t—I—let me try and 
tellyou. It was that day—when—when—” 

“When 1 tof’ you,” He exit, sdftly end 
steadily, seeing that ehe necieahelp, “that T 
loved you!” 

*'Yes—and I acked for time—t dif not 
know—and T thought of Gofftrey—T° never 
tristed him—le might brivg sbume npon 
you-—” 

**Go on, dearest!” 

“ And one night—Goifrey told mo—abont |) 
the forgery—and—wanted me'to vo to you— 
and I had promised. But, ch!’ she orted; 
suddenly, and lifting Herself she clarpedher 
arma about his neck, and hid her burning fac# 
on his bread. don’t you tnderstand why it 
was I covlén’t. go ta you?” 

Onee more she was ‘folded to het lbver’s 
heart, and even the rapture of the first 
moments of reunion wat*as nothitg to thei 





glory of ‘these—when he knew “ pudt eff an’ 


do” said Nina, By-and by: 


he answered, ‘though the wosld had rong} 


' 


You would méke me‘telbyou | Lovel? 


‘8 Briskley; Devon;"’’ 


‘the teath, and break down all opposition; and} = © yj di Ga sie 
qeengeind are rs seh a Se. a toe whe? How dark 
“By Jove I’ ssid ottiots, “it's thats wally 
) | dame. Igoutd not bear that.” | pretty gifl-who-wae with blew atthe marince—- 
T -wonld:have'mads’you' tay wife, Nioa;” temember? 


And tothe talk went towdd, and not a few 


with thet cdastard'’sueme, Aud allanyeufier | fair ones felt that! they could never forzive 
ing seems as nothing now:tieE have: fownd | the handsome dramatist for not having thrown 
you, and forall that you have-watfered in the | the handkerchief to one of them. 


past years—~in these unhappy weeks—ray 
shall do'iteutmoss toomake atonement,’ 


Errington bronglit Hila #btiag wife up to 
Adel phi-terrace for a. few. days while he ar- 


“ 14 will born ore ‘stun econement,’” sha aid, ranged matters, so that he could leave London 


softly, ‘On! Ivan ep happy—so strangely 
happy ; and Tiknow that I shallde seal ways, 
for whatever happens nothing *oan takeawuy 


your love from me.’ 


Otcure dweller of 


a. and then he 60k ‘her'abroad for a 

month: 

Dadley Errington’s beantifal wife, once the 
‘= Oamden’ Pown lodging, 


Bvrington kis:ed ber tenderlyin vilenvs: | is one of the most popular women’ in London. 


* Sesetheart;” he-waid, etter a pause; * are: 


you quite alone inthe world?” | still works as her husband’s secretar: 
“I bwve distant rela’) stil] happiest—and ever will 
tions, bat theyare rich, andwe were always!) and ae she sxid, and 
one ae more to —_ the sunshine of her 
|hfe, they - ; 

emuets any-dedhing. woe odin _ ey can never rob her of 


“Quite, she said. 


We never saw them, and they, I dure: 


poor. 
ardly know that Iwan living.” 


say; 


care of you atonce. Does ifspund strangs'to. 
n°”. nviling); -ae°she Hid her face: against || 
Pts be taken wre’ di? Well; vouwill: 
not minds lover's chains, will you? Taexecis'}. 
no'need for déluy, is there; dearest?” | 
‘“No,”’ she answered, trembling a little. 
‘He strained her closer 'to-bim. 
** Lidtnre take you bact te: London as my") 
wife, darling | Twish is-contd be otherwise— } 
for your sake ; but since yoo'‘have no‘ home or) 


Bat po ‘has nov spoiled Her, and-she 


end is 

side ; 
6a98 again; if troables 
that is rooted in-e love which ‘cannot fail | 

[THE END. ] 
Poe siencmne serovar nen -snr aad 
BACETLA, 

Weran igs steamship: likes diambnd:pin ? 
When: it isi on°the bosoarofaheavy swell. 

Ox 8 teacher's asking wheré' the’ Spanish 


f¥ienas, is it nod better so? Andfor ny own | Armada'was' first seen, a boy ptomptly replied : 


aske—well,, I don Weare how soon yda‘cume te-|) 
me ’ 4 


want whatever you wish,” said Ning, 
meekly: 
‘The day after to-morrow, sweetheart?” 
“Tf you wish,” 
“MY darling—thanke I’ 
‘‘ There will be arrears of work for me 
“ You d6n’*wknow 


‘pits the” 
‘five minutes. 


* Ow te Rorizsn/” 
Tue man who feels around in the dark for 2. 
door, and gets an arm on sich side‘of it, ocau- 
of a resorting anget for ‘fally 


* Jor, your wife looks as freshasa morning- 
glory.” “Bill, I wish was & mormiog- 
glory.” “Why so, Joe?” “Bapausé she'd 


how miserable that made me fesl—#hongh it | Shat-up at night.” 


was so small eormpared ‘with the ret—that I 
left the work mrdone,” 

“But I em not going 40 Tet you bé ® slave, 
sweetheart !”’ ; ‘ 

“Ié wasn’t slavery!” she said, eagerly ; 


“and now it will besweeter than ever to ‘work | baisieail! aepatetc 


for-yvou.” 
“My ‘darling! Awd you need not 


be’ i 
Barfished: twas‘ so hard ‘te tustrict mysvlf'| de ‘pin ionthaton deday a’ j 





“Manus” said. the, little girl, «yon; know 
the-storgia our reader: about the kingywho 
never smiled again?” ‘‘ Yes, dear.” ‘ Well, 


does that tmazanthat.he signed the pledas?”’ 


CoLouRED Pattsos::: aka’ de- 


© only coming to your room wheli° it wets'| mmapkétowill hab:a boom. « 
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Tt seems that. wiga are openly acktiowled ged at, 
last, and will be changed As opeuly. ag_bonnets. 

Dan Queenhap been privately: asked whether 
if would not Be ible: for her to: visit’ Edin-: 


vars fora day'oh the way south) im which cave}! 
8 


could open the Forth Bridge. 

Marty Awptnser is-credited with having given 
the Tow-heeled English shows their wide popu: 
larly among American women. 

Sir Henry.Isaacs and his wife are xccom- 
phehed. musicians. They. possess respectively 
free bace-baritove and me: voives. 

AnNoTiier quaint, and to ‘us Britous it’ worlt 
seem rather fatiguing, part of the recent marriage 


ceremony at Athens«was the bestowal of kisses,:' 


which. it is. de rigueur for the bride to give her 
relations, as’soon“asever the service is over. 

Prince Hever ‘Or Barterterd has been 
salmon-fishing in the Dee since the river came 
inte ply with miotterate success, and Princess 
Beatrice has trere' than onte tried her hetd’ nt 
the sport, but sie 1$ not‘so expert’ Wifi a rod’ as 
the Princess of Wates. 

The word. “Dowager’’ has. been entifely 
abolished in polite-seciety, and fashionable ladies 
resent the wordhes tiuch as Lovis XV objected 
to the application of the:word feu (decexsed) ton 
King, for much.the same.reason. 

WE have beard so many titoes of; the impend- 
ing betrothal.of the Prinee. “Eddy” that.it ins 
bevome lite ‘te: fibuloussory of “‘weit, wolf,” 
bat itis now stated) on very gootl -sathiosity tht 
we may. confidently. expect this~ long.deférred 


event om His Highness's: retuta from 
India. ° Pie Brite to be; acer to rotesnr, is 
pretty Prihoess May df Teck, whose natho has 


several times-previously ‘been linked with .that of 
her Royal cousin. ’ 

THe Tvdien shawle presented. by 
Vistoria to Prinses Sophie were valacd: ab £600 
the pair, a “price which lots ‘ay~ thowgh Per 
Ma jesty’s usual wedding gift-wexe worth having y 
bet it may be questioned whether) these Oriental 
wraps*would f#tch as mitch it “Hite mmit’ at pre. 
sent date. A lady who, walkéd out itt ono af 
po ane arg be voted. drampish aad 

very. 

THE new Queen of Portugal is certdidhy the 
b and most fuscinuting’ of all the 
Sovereign ladits of Europe. ofito-day, not orou 
excepting the. Empress of Russia, who, although 
she was formerby both wore benatifiel’ mide more 
éléganté than bur’ Pittitess, her sister, “tne! dartig 
the last ‘eighteen: months, aged eighteen. years, 
axid seems to have wholly: lost: her -cntrdin ‘and 
become list leseand careless, a fact which nilliners 
and dressmakers deplore. 

THE accident to the Shah's train, when he was 
returning ‘hotie through Russia, proved a very 
serious matter, furithe King of. 8. meade 
bis mind that: he was very oneatly ° being: the 
Victim of ‘a plot whieh the Government ofthe 
Cuar had devised for his destruction. . Ti seems 
that the Sheh’s saloon wast! not: only tumbled 
down ar embankment, but another carfivve came 
pera nip a the top of ‘it, and” his ‘Majesty, 
uttering the most picroing ovies, was: obliged to 
erewbout of a wintlow,and to: Hie: wry 
through the fragments of iron, wood, find’ glass 
as-best- he could, which was-no--easy- business; 
but terror gave him strength, and he ‘presently 
emerged.from the ruins amidst the, lamentable 
howlings of his followers, having torn his gar- 
ments into shreds, while his: hands, face mitl-eare, 
were badly cut, and his headgear was gone. 
When once the Shah was.ont of the~traim, he wat 
down on; the) bank’ with little’ Aziz; who was 
screaming like 'a maniac, and uttetihg ‘a torrent 
of imprecations, refused positively to stir, The 
Russian: officers. were profuse in. excuses-and 
apologies ; bu® a were unable te-comply 
with the Shah’s wieh, that the chief engineer, 
afiver, stokér, and guatés should” Be then’ ahd 
there executed, he declined to be pacified’ and, 
after a long-diseussion would only consent to 
per another train on the condition tbat . it 


buckshot and weighing 
would, # straightened’ ort’and wntahg!ed) reach ‘a 
distanee of 350.milea. 

Tt is estimated that:over eight tons of diamonds 
thave been unearthed in thé ‘South African’ fields 
idhring the list eighteen” years,” These represest 
ja total value of £66,000,000. sterling. 
| Loxpon, with eopepaletion of over 4,000,000; 
rand property estiifated te’ beworth £1,500,000,000 
‘spends £103,000 per annunt on its security from 
fire. New-York, with upopulation of 1,250,000, 
land 
istered in London, nmakesan outlay! of £330,000. 


and. seventy-five different. pieces, comprising 
| distinet 
year. Ittravels 7 43-100 inches with each vibra- 
tion, which is equal to 9 1-2 miles in twenty-four 


jhours, 292 1-2 miles imthirty days, or 3,558 3-4 
miles in one year. 





GEMS. 


A WIsk,man’s day is worth a fool’s life. 

You will find that ‘the mere resolve mot to be 
useless, amt the honest devire to help other 
people, will,,in, the quickest and most, delicate 
ways, improve yourself, 

Don’t waste life’ in donbts and fears; spend 
yourself on the work before you, well assured 
g that the rigbt-performmance: of this hour's duties 
‘will be the best*preparation for ‘the hotrs‘or ages 
P that follow it. 

Envy’s memory is nuthingebutewrow of hooks 
to hang up gritdges’ on. Some people’s scnsi- 
bility is a mere bundle of aversiens; and you 
hear them display and parade it, not in recount- 
ing the things*they ere attacked’to; but im telling 
you how many things and persons “they canvot 
bear.” 

How touch mud antl mite, how many slippery 
footsteps, and perchance heavy tumbles, might be 
avoided, if we could:tread:but six. inehes above 
the‘crist of the world. Physically, we cannct do 
this ; our bodies cannot; but it seems to me that 
cuavhearts and: minds may keep themselves above 
moral wud-puddies, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES: 


CnoTnes thet have been sprinkled will net mi- 
owas ‘days, even in-semmer, if kept away from 
the fire. 

Iz is.a good idea for a tall woman to have her 
kitchen. table.and isoning board,.a little higher 
thar ordinary:  It-will save'many a-backache; 

HARD-BOILED eggs scrved ih. a hot gravy cr 
vinegar is areeent gastronomic introduction of 
some of the fashionable-chwbs im London, The 
dith is suid: to have bad its origin in India, 

Two" cups of solid butter is one*pourd, Peur 
eups of deur or one quart is one pourd, One 
heaping tablespoonfal of sugar is ond: otmee, 
Otte heaping’ tablespoonful of ‘butter or lard’ is 
two ounces. | Two round tablespoonfuls of flour 
is one ‘outtce,’ “One quart-of granulated sugar is 
one pound nine ounces. 

SCALLOPED “OYsteRs, —To scallop oysters, take; 
say, two to two-and-a-half dozen of really tite 
plump oysters; beard, them,,.divide;tham, .aud 
plaee. them in.half-a-dozen buttered china shells, 
aind-eoverthem with sauce, Sancothithe sauce with 
w hot wet knife; and sprinkle a fews browated 
crombs:over'the top, and‘placé sofite stall pretes 
of butter-here and thers, then bake. in a fairly, hot 





all'the way at the. rateof ten aujles 6a 


hour, 


ovencfarte quertemofian hour; server weryihot, 


merelandise of ouc-cightl the value of that, 


THE average watch is composed-of one hundred, 


upwards: of tweniy-four hundred separate and, 
operatiins. im its: manwfrcture. The) 
balance has 18,000 beats or vibrations per Lour,: 
4 12,060,080 in thirty days, 157,680,000 im one 


A BUNDLE of spider-webs not larger than a} 
Jesse than oné -drachtn, |: 


i 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 


THE use of evergreens iu England is as old as 
ithe days wlitn the Draids brought the mistletoe 
from the woods with solemn ceremony.. 


A PRETTY custom) is ‘practised: in Sweden, of 
ihanging up in front of every, house at Christmas 
ia ental sheaf of wheat‘ for the winter provision: of 
ithe birds, who, without the supply, would perish 
with Hunger: Oar useful tittle: sparrow ‘would 
gratefully remember those who would be eqnally 
mindful of his wants. 


Tx Lepland‘and Norway itis still customary to 
set out a cake in the snow asa Christmas offering, 
intended originally, in all probability, to propitiate 
some pagan divinity, as it dates back to the times 
of Thor the Thunderer. 


Tar custenvof.making presents was first intro- 
duced in Germany, at an uticertain period, and 
there, as in this'eountry, constitutes an important 
féature in the Christmas festivities. In Germany 
there is no house without a Christmas tree ; even 
the poorest fraw manages to set up a littte bunch 
of twigs on a -box for the sati-faction of her little 
ones ; and all little German children believe that 


| the night before Christies the good Christ Kinde 


comes in unseen, illaminates the tree, and puts on 
itiand under it whatever-he considers the children 
cteserve in the shape of gifts. 


A. ctstom, probably of German origin, still 
prevails: in some parts of Bagland, Ia.Devon- 
shire'a cortcake and some bot« cider are carried 
into the orchard, and there cffered up to the 
largest apple-tree asthe king of the orchard, while 
those who take part in the singular ceremony join 
lustily in the chorus,— 

‘* Bear good.apples and, pears.enoug’— 
Berns-full, bags*full, sétke full 
Hatraly? herrah ! borrile!”’ 


, A Neoray Couytry-custom was the burning of the 

yale candle, or'Christmas taper, whichiniundinary 
houses ‘burnt from the morning of Christmas Day 
until the evenings, and in some establishments 
dwing WR part of éach of the twelve'days.’ fo 
Seot land and in. Yorkshire candles are not uncom- 
fmon trade preseuts, and. itis: not long simce 
‘Lancashire children were expectedto bring a 
‘mould’ of fair sizeras-an offeriag to the school- 
imaster’at this time of the year! The yule candles 
iwere always to ‘be extingdished by the oldvst 
person present, and no snuffers were to be used. 


in some countries they'still bless the orcliards 
on Chtistinins Eve, according to the ola verses : 
“ Wassail the trees, that they may beare 
You. many,« plum, and.many a peare: 
For'more‘or ‘less fruits they will bring 
As you do give'them wassailing,” 


In other places they walk in processi#tt to the 
principal orcherdsin the parish; Ieach- orchard 
one tree is selected as the representative of the 
rest, and.is, saluted with a certain form , of. words. 
They then sprinkle the tree with. cider;or dash a 
bowl. ofcider against it. Semetimes only the 
fai mrercand bis servants assemble onthe occasion , 
and’afte? itimersing cakes in citer, bang'them on 
the apple-trees. Tney. them sprinkle the trees 
with cider, pronounce their incantation, and then 
go home to feast, 


Throvenour the Scandinavian. cotuhics the 
Yule-time is the gayest and. merriest eeason of 
the.year. . _It-begins on Christmas and. continues 
mital Epiphany, and is given up, for the most-part, 
to feasting, dancing, and merry+meakingy « Every 
visitor is expected to partake of something, otticr- 
wise he is believed to take away with him the 
Yule joy.. In maty. places the, Moor of the festive 
hall is. atvewn. with rpe-straw,-cabled.. Yule-straw, 
which possesses’ the “niraeulos? erty! of pres 
serving poultry fréri witthcraft ‘and cattle fron 
distemper’ “Over the diniéy trble ha gfs- 
pended. from’ the ¢2fling an. ortiatnental straw 
cock. The family go’ singieg: to. and from. the 
table; while a tightisd eft bumiing-the entire wight, 
gnd'shionid it -accittental’y gdout, some’ ote in 





the house will surely die duridg the coming year. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 


Torry.—See answer t ‘‘ Carl.” 

M. F. A. 0.—You should consult an artist. 

Muxx1e.—Minnie, from the Hebrew, means numbered 
or prepared. 


Excist.—In some of the Australian colonies they 
would be subject to duty; not in others. 


Fotiy.—We should say not; but yours is one of those 
cases on which is not easy to form an opinion without 
knowing all the facts, 

Saurma.—The cure must He with yourself. No one 
else can help you, a little determination and common 
sense would effect it in time. 


Caru.—We should advise you to leave your moles 
alone; they are not easily ramoved. By some people 
they are considered a beauty. 

TENDER-HEARTED Fro —If you do not care sufficiently 
for the young gentleman, tell him so at once. It is not 
fair to let him think otherwise. 

Groror.—There is only one way to obtain employ- 
ment—to seek for it until it is found. One season is as 
good as another for the purpose. 

Erase — do My think you ba write for On | they 

udging by the grammar your note. 
pan AL all incorrectly-written matter. 

S.orpy —Perhaps the gruffaess of your voice arises 
from natural causes, and will cure itself in time ; if not, 
you had better apply to a professional man. 

Surrerer —There are several lady doctors practising 
in London and elsewhere. Make tnquiry in your own 
locality, and you will probably light on one. 

VroLrnist.—We should be very happy to oblige you ff 
we could, but your question is rather out of our pro- 
vince. Apply to a musical instrument maker. 


Dotty.—The Londen season ix actually at its height 
{n June and July, but whenever Parliament is sitting it 
| — ~ a naane by bringing the leaders of society to 
wn. 


Unnapry Frora.—Take out the summons before the 
twelve months have expired, or it will be useless. Any 
will give you all the advice you want respect- 


J. D.—Young men _ sometimes grow till they are 
= = 4 cuit spdieais ukitadeoe 
Ly 80 you 

some time yet of being 


hand. 


A. C.—The number of 
stated. The number varies with the different migra- 
tions and degrees of culture of races, n em 
&c, As many as 3,064 languages and dialects have been 
reckoned. 

B. J.—Provided you are of sufficient height and chest 
measurement, you could enter any of the police forces 
at 18} years of age. Apply to chief 
= county town, from whom you will receive all 


Ratpsa.—There are many on the su 
Anti-smokers ma'ntain that use of tobacco is in- 
jurious the and most moderate form, but 
statistics of health show that a reasonable amoun' 
emoking does no harm. 

Zrretta.—One fault that servants make is they 
cut the toast too 


for wears months 


for your mother, six ths with crape ( wear 
crape at all--some people object to it , four 
months plain black, two half- 
may be worn during the last two mon‘ 

Too Tuin.—l. All farinaceous are 
fa 3 take a moderate quan of malt liquor, 
and a sour and eff an 
sugar are for indu 2. 

Soepeen Son frequent - 
will make it grow glossy and thick. 8. Your last ques- 
tion is one which a doctor can answer; you should 





Sm Guy.—A “blizzard” is the North-Western name 


fine as rice-powder, with a tem 
degrees below zero. A genuine rd is so 

you cannot face it, aud objects but ten feet away are not 
distinguishable. 


Betia.—Four curtains in a bow window are much 
warmer than two, and, perhaps, if were to curtain 
your doors and use screens make your room 
a eee ot oe ns 
the house, and the grates 

ANABEL. is not or interesting. 
Sa, aad eu sue nd peor sat 

m an 
water into s paste, has been to us asa 


Our ts tae Cotp.—You have only to bshave in a 
like fashion and will be liked 


Usper the mistletoe bough one night 
wet ee se tiene eel t, 
Christmas log was blazing brigh' 
And the Christmas 


Your eyes may have lost the tender light 
That dashed in them J r 
Though the swinging mistlotes bough to-night 


money ; 
account of Fe ayes gh mee sale. 2. “ For charity shall 
cover a multitude of sins” will be found in I. Peter, 
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Getrinc OLD.—You need not despair T 
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Port. —‘‘ Owen Meredith” is Edward Robert Balwer- 
novelist. He married a 


that — were pu 
B. Dean.—Katubuth or cuttubuth is an Arabian 
name for a species the patient 


last 
the insect has been given to the Ciseasze. 


Practicat.—We think Sere view of the matter 
hly to be commen: The children who are 


HovsEHotper.—The actual enjoyment of to 
certain wandows Ser 9 posted of Wrveaty yerss give 
the owner a right to it. In order prevent the 

of the right, must efther have a written 
agreement or you must obstruct the t. You can put 
a hoarding or erection of some which cannot 
easily be thrown down; and if anybody does throw it 
against him for 


= 


down, you can e out a summons 
malictous injury to property. 

Henwire.— Your fowls seem a mixed lot. Weare 
gure you would find it more have one 


An Op Susscrrser. posing are cal! ona 
lady, and her husband or lian tan seca than 
would come over to and shake hands, and 
you would remain seated. the hostess's sister 


Daspainorc.—1. Soap and water are the best etics 
we know of. The medicine pee has the effect 
of reducing stoutness, but ects in other ways 
are injurious. Abstain 
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NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
884 & 335, Now Ready, price One 5) 3 Poat-free, 
One Shilling and Threepence. Aleo Vol. LIII., bound 


@@ Avv Lerrers To sz ADDRESSED TO THE EprTor oF 
Tue Lowponw Reaper, $34, Strand, W.0. 
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"Gis Christmas Cine! 


—:0:— 


"Tis Christmas time! ‘tis Christmastime! | ‘Tis Christmas time! ‘tis Christmas time 


And many a listening ear, Heap yule-logs on the fire ; 
And many 4 bow with hope sublime | Pass round the joke—the witty rhyme— 
Will hail the season dear ! | And strike the joyous lyre ; 
Bring laurel-boughs—bdring evergreens— | Fill up the oles aoe for all, 
To grace our cottage walls, | And two for him ‘a gad ; 
And sigh not for the gorgeous scenes Oh, pledge the chalice free from gall, 
Displayed in lordly halls, Till every heart is glad! 
| 
"Tis Christmas time! 'tis Christmastime! | ‘Iis Christmas time! ‘tis Christmas 
But all may not be gay; | time! 
Then lend your light, ye favoured ones, | Bring in the children smal), 
To chase the gloom away. | Hang high the beauteous 
Oh, lighten with your loving smile And kies the maidens al), 
Misfortune’s load of care, | The world has many a carking care 
And snatch from Misery's breast the | I'd have for once fi H 
while But ’mid your merry fare 
The thorns that rankle there. The poor, forget them not. 


"Tis Christmas time! ‘tis Chriatmas time | 
The Saviour throned doth live ; 
Remember bow His words describe 
The luxury to give; 
Heed pot, though great ones never sco 
The blessings vou sfford ; 
For thore who give in charity 
Are lending to the Lord. A. 8. 


The Bells of Puletide, 


See 


CHAPTER I. 


Across the frosty silence of the wintry Jandscape the Christmas 
bella rang out a merry Mae wafting wide, in their rytbmio cadences, 
the echo of that old, old story told by the angela to the wondering 
shepherds on the quiet Bethlehem hille—the etory of ‘peace on earth, 
goodwill toward men!” 

At the window of Ifield Hall two girle were standing, looking out 
through the open casement at the frostily glittering stars. 

Although it wae only five o'clock the last streak of daylight had 
faded nearly an hour ago, and a young moon was slowly raising her 
curved silver shield from behind the tops of the firg in the plantation 
that bounded the park. 

The room behind was bright and sheerfal in the dancing flames of 
the huge Jog fire that burned on the hearth. It was a magnificently 
proportioned apartment, panelled in carved oak, with a fine cedar. 
wood ceiling ; and just now it looked prettier than usual), for it was 
festoored from end to end with gleaming garlands of fresh evergreens 
that Effie Lorraine and her cousin, Olive Seton, had just been putting 


vp—ivy, laurel, holly and yew, picked ont here and there with the . 


brilliant scarlet of newly-gathered berries. 

The girls themselves made a pretty picture as they stood, with their 
armstwined round each other’s waists—Effie, small, slender, with a 
shower of fair curls rippling into golden lvxuriance round her 
shoulders, and grey eyes shaded into darkness by finely-curved black 
lashes—the very tyre of radiant, light-hearted, girlish beauty. 

Olive presented a great contrast to her mzgnonne cousin. She was 
nearly half a head taller. Her figure was cast in the mould of a young 
Jano, and gave promise of a splendid development later on. Her eyes 
were large, dark, and languorous, beneath ages | level black brows, 
that lent to her face a suggestion of Eastern blood, added to by the 
clear, and yet warm pallor of her complexion, which, only on occa- 
sions of rare excitement, flashed into crimson. 

“TI don’s know about going,” she was saying, half doubifully. “I 
should like to, baa ——"’ 





* You are afraid of being found out?” interpolated Effie, her lip 
curling with a faint indication of scorn. ‘Don’t be so silly, Olive ! 
Papa wont be home till eight o’clock, Aunt Drusilla is a great deal 
too much occupied with her dross for the ball to-night to spare a 
thought on us; while, as for the servants, if we slip out of the side 
door, there is no chance of their seeing us.’' 

‘It isn’t only that,” returned Olive ; ‘bat, do you think it is quite 
right to attempt to pry into futurity ?” 

Effie broke into a little burst of launghter—as sweet as the distant 
harmony of the Christmas bells. 

‘* What nonsense! Of coursethere isno harm in it. We shall only 
do it for fun, and I don’t suppose the Fortune-teller will tell us any- 
thing that we don't know iy.” 

“ Then why go to her?"’ sagely demanded Olive. 

“Oh ! because it is Christmas, and one feels excited, and—and—" 
and this time it was her cousin who filled in the pause. 

** And because one wants to know whether Sir Hugh Craven still 
admires golden hair, and grey eyes!” she exclaimed, gaily. ‘ Well 
Effie, I will take pity on your altogether pitiable state of love sick- 
ness, and will go to the witche’s cave! and see what the wonderfal 
future holds in store for you.” 

Effie blushed fariously, but contented herself with pinching the 
other girl’s arm by way of reply; and then they both attired them. 
selves in some large fur-lined cloaks that were lying in readinesa on & 
chair, and, wrapping scarves round their necks, they slipped across the 
hall into a small side passage that led to a postern door, giving access 
to the shrubbery. 

They looked like two conspirators as they stole cautiously along in 
the shadow of the trees, taking care to avoid open spaces where the 
trembling moonbeams fell, and starting guiltily as some far-reaching 
— touched their shoulders, or brushed the soft bloom of Effe's 
fr) 2 

Perhaps, it the truth were told, their pleasnre was not lessened by 
their sense of apprehension. 

T was something savouring delightfully of mystery and 
romance in this noctarnal adventure—in snatching. as it were. a 
taste of that forbidden fruit which afar off looks so much fairer and 
more tempting than that which lies in our grasp! 

It is quite true that if Colonel Lorraine got to know of this mad 
escapade of his daughter and niece, the consequences would be, to say 
the least, unpleasant. He was nota person to be defied with impa- 
nity, as both the girls had found out ere now; but he was away at the 
county town, and would not be back for three good hours yet, so there 
was not much to fear from him, after all. 

‘* How mysterious the pines sound !’’ whispered Olive, drawing her 
companion’s arm closer to her as they reached the plantation beyond 
the park. ‘Don’t they seem to be warning us back?” 

Effie did not reply, except by quickening her pace ; and now thev 
were walking over a fallen carpet of pine needles, while above them 
the sombre boughe sighed restlessly beneath the stars, and here and 
there a long, quivering ray of moonlight pierced through, and fell 
athwart th atb. 

The pine 2 antation formed the boundary of Colonel Lorraine’a 
property, and beyond it lay a common—a wild track of heath lands, 
in the middle of which stood a clamp of stunted trees, surrounding a 
hut, which was the girls’ destination. 

Is was a dismal-looking spot ; and, as they reached it, the cousins 
came to a sudden standstill, stricken by certain sense of eerie deso- 
lation, and recalling to memory the stories they had heard of the 
place being baunted. 

As long as they could remember anything, they remembered the 
look of that hut, with its mud walls, and its rough roof of dead ling. 

Just behind it stood two tall, melancholy Scotch firs, their ragged 
branches overhanging the solitary chimney, in which, years ago, & 
brood of owls had built their nest ; and, as Effie took a step forward tn 
knock at the door, one of the birds fiew out with a load, angry ecreech 
—a sound so unearthly, that even this young girl's courage quailed 
before it, and she turned back, and eeized_Olive’s arm as if with the 
intention of flight. 

“Stop!” esid a commanding voice, that irresistibly compelled 
obedience; and the door of the hut was thrown wide open, while & 
tall figure, dreteed in sweeping black garments, stood ox the threshold, 
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into the book of fate enter, and its mys- 
teries shall be unfolded to'them.” = 

Awed, in spite of themselver, the girls looked up, and following the 
gestare of the Sibyl entered the hut, which theyfound tobe consider- 
ably larger than a view of the outside might lead one to expect, 

It was divided by a curtain into two portions, The first presented 
the appearance of an ordinary living room, theonly objects in it that 
were likely to attract attention being a larga, and fierce-looking black 
cat, lying on the hearth, and a raven, with a chain round one of its 
feet, sitting blinking on a perch just above. : 

As the visitors entered the bird opened its eyes, flapped ita wings 
once, and gave vent to a hoarse croak—(‘‘ part of the performance, 
no donbi,” thought Effie, who had recovered her composure, and 
wes inclined to regard thiese very witch-like appendages as a species 
of stook in trade)—after which, with the air of one who is conscious 
of a duty done, he tucked his head beneath his wing, and apparently 
compcoeed himself to sleep again. 

For a few minutes the silence was nnbroken—a silence occupied by 
the visitors in a furtive regard of the Fortane-teller, and by her in 
an open, and somewhat scornful ecrutiny of the two young girls. 

‘* Well!’ she said at length, in her deep, fall, and not unmusical 
tones, ‘' Well, Euphemia Lorraine and Olive Seton, what wonld you 
of me?” 

Both started violently on hearing themselves thus addressed. The 
scarves they had tied ronnd their heads were arranged in such a way 
as to hide the greater part of their features, and they had fondly 
deluded themselves with the belief that their identity would never 
be guessed. 

** You know us, then?” faltered Effie. 

The woman laughed contemptuously. 

“Know ye!” she repeated. ‘‘Yes!—better, perhaps, than ye 
know yourselves! Fools! You come here to see the vision of yeara 
unrolled before your gsze, and think that she, in whose hands the 
mystic power of showing it lies, has not the art to penetrate your 
simple efforts at disguise!” ' 

“You are right,” said Effie, decisively, ‘‘and we were foola—fools 
to come here at all,” she added, in a lower tone, 

The woman made «@ slight movement with her shonlders that might 
have signified disdain, then with one band swept aside the qurtain 
that hung across the middle of the hut, and pointed within. 

“Enter!” she said to Effie, ‘‘and ask me what yon will,” 

Gathering up her courage the young girl obeyed, and the. curtain 
fell again, leaving her alone with the Sibyl. 

Her curiosity speedily got the better of her fears, and she glanced 
round—first at her surroundings, and then at her companion, 
Clearly an attempt had here been made to impress the beholder with 
a sense of the Fortune. teller’s powers. 

Across the ceiling was stretched a dark blua cloth,on which were 
traced the signs of the Zodiac, while below, in the centre.of the room 
stood a tripod with a brazier, into which some aromatic herbs or 
roots seemed to have been thrown, for a faint incense.like amoke 
arose from it, filling the air with a pungent odour, Immediately 
behind this tripod was placed a large globe—or what seemed to Effie 
like a globe—on a pedestal, but a dark covering was thrown over it, 
and one could only guess its nature, 

The mistress of these mysteries was a striking-looking figure—a 
woman of between twenty and thirty, of commanding presence, with 
long almond-shaped eyes, and a square, low brow... The lower part 
of her face hardly accorded with the upper. The lips were full and 
senenal and of a vivid scarlet, and the jaw was too heavy for absolute 
beauty ; nevertheless, there could be no doubt that she was a woman 
who would inevitably command attention. 

She was dressed in a trailing black robe, fastened with a gold clasp 
on ove shoulder, somewhat after the fashion of an antique statue ; 
round the hem of her. garment strange, cabalistic signs were traced in 
gold embroidery ; and over her hair she wore a veil which hung in 
gracefal folds round her shoulders, 

Finding that her visitor did not speak she took her hands, and 
traced the lines of the palm with her forefinger. 

‘You wish to know what Fate holds in store for you,” she gaid, 
Jowering her voice 20 that her words could be heard only by the.per- 
son to whom they were addressed. ‘‘ But, in order to look into the 
fature, the secrets of the past musé also be unveiled, I see—’ her 
words came more slowly now, and in her eyes appeared a dreamy, 
absorbed sort of expression that seemed to say she was gazing into 
vacancy—‘'I see that your heart is no longer your own. It was 
given away twelve months ago to an officer—a man five years older 
than yourself, tall. and fair, and handsome,” Effie started, but 
neither raised her eyes, nor uttered a.word. ‘The course of your 
love did pot ran smooth, The man who wooed you was poor, and 
your father janghed at a lover who came empty-handed. You kiseed 
and parted. He went over the seas, where eyes bright as yoars, 
faces fairer than yours smiledathim. You stayed at home, and wept 
and praved as women do. Am I not right?’ 

_ The biting satire of her voice made poor Effie wince as if a hot 
iron were searing her, but she only bowed her head without speaking, 
and the Sibyl continued,— 

‘Then came a change in your lover’s fortunes. First of all, bis 
cousin, who was the heir, died, and then his uncle followed. The man 
who bad only had bis aword wherewith to carve his fortunes found 
himeelf a baronet with an estate worth fifty thousand pounds a-year. 
He came home from India ® month ago, while you were away in 





Scotland ; and this nae he gives.« ball, to which youare invited, 
“i you emis ‘a heart tan ikeoud between lovs and 
r. ” * J 


In a sudden access of terror Effie snatched her palm away from 
the dark, brown hands that held it, and retreated a few paces. 

‘* Where do you gas your knowledge from?” she _* * You 
have only been here a week, and yet you tell me all this?” 

*‘ T could tell you more if’you would,” was the calm reply, “ but 
enough of the past—let us see what is tocome.” She forcibly took 
— of Effie’s hand again, and bent over it. ‘I sea smiles, and 

see tears—joy and sorrow, and sorrow and joy—TI ace the shadow 
of a great darkness,” 

“Don't tell me any more. I was wrong to tempt fate!" exclaimed 
the girl, so imploringly that the Fortune-teller released her. 

“Send your cvusin in to me,” she said, ‘with a sort of weary scorn, 
and an imperial condescension such as a sovereiga might have used 
toa subject. ‘Send me the girl with the eyes that have never yet 
been dimmed with the love-mists—the girl whose lips have never 
yet been touched by lover’s kisses. We will see if her courage trans- 
cends yours.” 

When Olive came in, she found the Fortune-teller throwing freah 
fael into the brazier. A pale blue flame leapt up, flickered, then 
burned steadily. In its light everything looked strangely weird and 
indistinct, and it seemed to Olive that the woman's stature increased, 
and her eyes grew larger, and burned more intensely. Her own 
faculties, too, underwent a change—whether from the effect of the 
fames sent. forth by the brazier, or whether from imagination merely, 
cannot be said. An ethereal sort of lightness seemed to pervade her 
frame—a wonderfal elasticity, which dominated her physical being, 
and woke every chord in her nature to quick, vivid, responsive life. 
The veil of grosser materialism was rent in. twain, leaving her 
Spiritual faculties a freer play. 

Then the Sibyl looked at her for a moment, then shook her head. 

“What can I say to thee, fair daughter of the ages, with all the 
wonder and beanty of lite folded in thy pure heart—all the mystery 
of love lying hidden in thy lustrous eyes?’’ she exclaimed in a 
low monotone, that was almost a chant. ‘Thy past is a past of 
maiden meditation—there is nothing in it to give a clue to the 
future, Draw nearer, and see for thyself what the gods have decreed!’’ 

As she spoke, she drew back the covering from the pedestal! behind 
the tripod, and disclosed to view a crystal bowl of pure, clear water— 
or what looked to Olive like water. 





** Shaped it was to a shadowy sphere, 
World of our world, the suns compeer, 
That bears and buries the toiling year. 
With shuddering light ’twas stirred and strewn, 
Like the cloud nest of the wading moon, 
Freaked it was, as the bubbles ball, 
Rainbow hued, through a misty pall, 
Like the middle light of the waterfall. 
Shadows dwelt in its teeming girth, 
Of the’known and unknown things of earth. ” 


Olive bent over it, while the flames from the brazier rose higher 
and higher. At first she could distingaish nothing but vague shadowe, 
which floated indistinctly about, then they slowly gathered shape ; 
and with all the accuracy of a picture she sawa scene that would 
remain stamped on her memory as long as she lived. 

It was the interior of the Hatin which she now stood. Every detail 
was perfect, and beyond the half-open door was the wide stretch of 
heath and gorse, with the sombre fir-trees standing up against a 
storm-wracked sky. Lying prone on the ground, with, arms. out- 
stretched, lay the figure of a woman, her white, upturned face half 
covered by the falling darkness of. loosened hair. Bat there was 
something more terrible than death alone in the prostrate figure. 
In the lurid -storm-light, in the. lonely moorland, in the strained 
horror of the face, Olive shudderingly read the meaning of the 


2. 
Jt meant murder ! 


CHAPTER IL 


“Tuank Heaven, we have left that horrible place behind us!’ Olive 
said, with a shudder, as she and Effie made allhaste across the com- 
mon, in the direction of home. 

‘She waa not @ common gipsy,” added Effie, thoughtfully, ‘‘ she 
spoke fairly well, although her accent was not English. By the way, 
Olive, did you pay her anything when you left?” 

** No, I forgot ali about it.” 

“ Bo did I—bat it was atrange she did not remind us of it !” 

‘Very atranye. I would willingly have given her five pounds to 
take away from me the memory of what I saw in that dreadfal 

lass.” 
~ She shuddered again, but directly afterwards uttered a little ory of 
pain, as she stumbied over a stone and fell forward. 

“Oh, dear! * she exclaimed, dolefally, “I have twisted my ankle ; 
it pains me so dreadfally that I don’t believe I shall be able to put it 
to the ground !” 

“ Ob, Olive! don’t esy that, We are ever so far from home; and 








jast think what a fues there would be if we were found here alone at 
this time of the evening!” said Effie, in utter dismay, kneeling down 
by her cousin’s side. ‘Take hold of my arm, and getup. Do you 
think you can manage it?” 

“No, I don't; so there's no use disguising the fact, Every time 
anything touches my foot I could cry ont with pain.” 

They remained gazing at each other with an expression of such 
utter helplesenesa that preeently Olive, in spite of her foot, burst 
into a laugh. 

‘‘Ab, Effie, what idiots we have been—and now retribution has 
pe our steps, and we are justly punished! Hush! What is 
that ?° 

It was nothing more nor less than the sound of horse’s hoofs, 
drawing momentarily nearer. The horsemar, whoever he might be, 
wonld have to paes the two girls, for Olive was seated on a stone on 
the very edge of the narrow bridle path, and for her to move out of 
the way was not to be thought of. 

Well, I suppose we must resign ourselves to the worst, as it is 
inevitable,” observed Effie, in a tone of despair—for there was the 
chance that the rider might prove to be her own father. ‘‘ Papa will 
order us to be locked up in our rooms for a month as a punishment, 
or take some other equally ageeable way of showing his displeasure.” 

With beating hearts they waited until the horseman was close upon 
them, and then a deep sigh of thankfulness went up from both; for 
he was a stranger—a tall, dark man, with heavy beard and moustache, 
as the moonlight revealed him, 

He drew rein on nearing them, and seemed for a moment at a loss 
whether to paas them or not, Bat the sight of two beantifal girls-— 
evidently ladies—alone on that wild heath at such an hour, was in 
iteelf co strange that it inevitably suggested a catastrophe, and after 
& moment's hesitation he dismounted, and approached them, hat in 
hand. 

“Is anything the matter?” he asked, courteously, and in deep, 
grave tones that vibrated on the ear with a certain haunting sadness. 
** Are my services of any avail?” 

His eyes were fixed on Olive ; but it was to Effie, who was standing, 
that he addressed bis question, and she it was who answered him. 

«We have had an accident,” she said, rather confasedly, ‘* My 
cousin has hort her ankle, and can't walk.” . 

* Are you far from home?” 

“ About a mile,” - 

He considered a moment, then turned to Olive. 

‘* Will you let me see your foot?” he said, gently. ‘I have some 
cont surgical knowledge, and I can at least tell you if any bone is 

oken.’ $ 

Afterwards, Olive was rather surprised at her own ready acquies- 
cence, and the trust this utter stranger had inspired her with—a 
trast, however, which was fully justified. He gently pulled off the 
little buttoned boot, then passed his fingers slightly over the swollen 
ankle, encased in its black silk stocking. 

“There are no bones broken,” he announced, presently, ‘‘ but you 
have sprained your foot pretty severely, and for you to walk is quite 
ont ofithe question. Will you allow me to ride on to your home 
and tell your people to send a carriage for you?” 

Olive did not reply, bat looked questioningly at her cousin. 

“IT suppose that is the best thing to’ be done,’’ observed Eftie, but 
in a doubtful anid disconsolate tone. ‘‘ The fact is,” she added, with 
a burst of candour, * we did not want anyone to know of our absence 
from home.” 

The gentleman looked a little surprised, then smiled. It was 
impossible to connect any thought of harm with the fearless inno- 
cence of the y girl, 

“In that case, Iam afraid I am powerless to offer.a suggestion,’ 
he said—then, after a panse—“ unless, indeed, your cousin will get on 
my cob, and let me lead him to your home, I think that might be 

aD 


managed. 

Effie turned to the elder girl, eagerly. 

“ What do you say, dear? We might lead the horse up the 
shrubbery path. We must run the risk of anyone seeing us, and you 
could, with the aid of my arm, make your way into the side door, 
you know! Yes, I am sure that is the best plan. Thank you very 
much!” to the stranger. 

“Unless,” added Olive, shyly, to the anthor of the suggestion, 
‘unless we are taking too unfair an advantage of your kindness,” 

But he ridiculed the idea, and without loss of time lifted the young 
girl on the saddle, 

**T am afraid you will find it rather slippery,” he observed. 
must let me hold you on while your cousin leads the pony.” 

Effie immediately seized the bridle, and in this fashion they pro- 
gressed—slowly enovgh, it is true, for the moonlight was too faint and 
wavering to be trusted implicitly, especially when such a rough and 
stony path was concerned. Still, its light was snfficientto illumine 
the faces of the trio, and Olive found herself stealing many glances at 
the man whose acquaintance she had eo strangely made. 

There was something in his face that interested her curiosity—a 
Eubtle suggestion of sadness. verging even to a stern gravity. His 
figure was tall and well.knit, and, from his general appearance, she 
judged that his age must be somewhere about thirty, or perhaps 
thirty-five, He did not speak much, and when he did it was with-s 
sort of effort, os if corvereatign and cociety were equally strange tb 
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Occasionally be made the horse stop so that the movement ehould 
not tire its rider, and during one of these pauses Olive said,— 

‘‘T am afraid we are taking you very much out of your way!” 

“No,” he retarned, quickly. ‘‘ My house is not far from Ifield Hall. 
I live at the Moat House.” 

The girls exchanged quiok glances of intelligence, For two months 
they bad been wondering who the mysterious tenant of the Moat 
House could be. Rumour had told them how the half.rainons old 
house, that had been so long untenanted, had been suddenly taken 
by a gentleman, who, with bis servant, had arrived from abroad, and 
whose household consisted solely of himself, the Hiadoo valet, and a 
deaf old housekeeper acting as # eort of maid-of-all-work. 

The clergyman of the parish had, as they knew, called, but had 
been met with a firm, though courteous refasal of auy interchange of 
intimacy. The master of the house had announced himself as a 
recluse, and had distinctly stated his intention of neither visiting 
nor bsing visited, and so none of the other families in the neighbour- 
hood had called on him. 

It bad become known that he was an artist, given to taking long, 
solitary walks and rides, and ‘‘ keeping himself to bimeelf,” ag the 
saying goes, in a way that completely baffled all attempts to elucidate 
the mystery surrounding him—for that there was a mystery the 
village gossips had long since decided. 

‘‘My name is Hargrave,” he said; ‘and you, if I mistake not, are 
the daughters of Colonel Lorraine?” 

‘* Tam Colonel Lorraine's neice—my cousin is his daughter!" 

Mr. Hargrave glanced at Effie and raised his hat, and she bowed 
at this eemi-introduction, Bus his gaze did not rest Jong on fair. 
haired Effie. It was the dark, pale beanty of Olive that had filled 
his artist's soul with admiration ; and|thongh he did not speak again, 
the girl instinctively felt the care he was tuking of her—the pains he 
was at that she should not be shaken or jolted one iota more than 
was necessary. Somehow she forgot her pain—or was only reminded 
of it at intervals, when it was more acute than usual—and the time 
seemed very short till they found themselves in the shrubbery, where 
the young girl dismounted. 

‘‘ Thank goodness, nobody has seen us!’ devoutly exclaimed Effis, 
too much absorbed to remember the presence of Mr, Hargrave. 

A red flash leapt up into the clear pallor of her cousin's cheek. 

“I hope you won't think we have been doing anything very dread- 
fal ?’ she said, half laughingly, half deprecatingly, to the young man. 

“ T have only to look in your faces to see the impossibility of such a 
thing!” he replied, gravely. 

Effie then wished him good-night, and turned to unlock the door, 
of which she had taken the precaution to take the key. Olive hesi- 
tated a moment, but finally held out her hand. 

‘** Good-night!'’ she said, ‘‘and thank you very mach for your 
kindness |" 

‘‘T¢ is I who should thank you,’ he returned, in a very low tone, 
‘ for having given me the first moment of pleasure I have had for 
many a long day.” é 

He dropped her hand with a low bow, and was on the point of turn- 
ing away, when she, half playfully, recalled him. 

« Siay a minute!” she exclaimed, ‘I have forgotten something.” 

He pansed immediately, his dark face expressing some slight degree 
of surprise, 

“Itis Christmas Eve,” Olive went on, ‘‘and I have not given you 
the season’s greetings, -I wish you a very happy Christmas——” 

She did not finish her sentence, for the words died on her lips— 
frozen by the strange expression that came on his face. : 

“ A happy Christmas !”’ he repeated, in a voice of such bitterness 
that Olive involuntarily drew back. Then he laughed harshly, 
“There are no more happy Christmases for me,” he added, in a 
tone of deep sadness; and he turned away, and was loat in the 
shadows of the plantation. 


CHAPTER IIL, 


Errre felt a distinct thrill of pleasure av she stood in her dressing- 
room, gazing in the glaswat the charming figure it reflected—a fair, 
flower-faced girl, with the rose-flush of health on her rounded cheeks, 
the smile of a tender thought playing on her tremulous lips, and a 
tangle of golden hair, crowned with an odorons wreath of white 
hyacinths. ; 

Her dress waa of soft, filmy white lace, with long eprays of the 
hyacinths, mingled with delicate maidenbair ferns, forming a wreath 
from the left sbon!der to the edge of the ekirt. } 

With the smile etill on her lips she ran into the boudoir, where 
Olive, in a deep crimson silk dressing-gown, was lying on the couch, 
gezing Greamily into the heart of the fire. E : 

‘How charming you look, dear!” she exclaimed, as the radiant 
vision entered. 08 Sica, ‘ 

“Dol? Iam so glad; but, Olive, it is such a pity you are not 
coraing to the ball.” ; i , 

“I don’t mind ita bit!” declared Olive, and she spoke truly. “I 
shall be just ee happy here, with a book. and the fire,and——" 

“ Thoughts of Hargrave!’ pnt in Effie, mischievonely. upon which 
& deep blush reae to Olive’s lovely fare. Rant she had no time +9 reply, 
for the dont onenedat that minn:s to admit Mies Lorratne, or * Aant 
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Drasilla,” as she was commonly called—a tall, lean spinster of some 
fifty summers, with a suspiciously bright colour on her cheeks, and a 
wonderful quantity of yellow hair. 

Sbe was most gorgeously attired in a terra cotta dress of the latest 
Parisian fashion, and, seen “‘ in the dusk with a light behind her,” 
wonld have looked rather younger than the nieces ! 

‘‘Come along, Effie!’’ she said, fassily, while she gave a finishing 
touch to her coiffure before the glass ; “‘ your father is ready, and you 
know how he hates being kept waiting.” 

Effie did know it, and she hurried downstairs, where Colonel Lor- 
raine was pacing to and fro in the hall, with his watch in his hand. 
He was a short, stout, grey-haired man, with heavy military mous- 
taches, and the happy faculty of creating a bustle wherever he went. 

His voice was loud, his manner was pompous, his ways were fassy 
—in ¢ffect, his appearance may be aptly described in the one word— 
‘* peppery !” 

“Now then, aren't you ready yet?” he demanded, restoring his 
watch to his pocket. ‘ Never saw such an age as you women take 
to dress! One might accoutre a regiment of soldiers in the time !” 

“ Yer, papa, dear; but just think of the difference in the result,” said 
Effie, meekly. ‘ You only have to cast your eyes on Aunt Drusilla to 
see that the time has not been wasted.” 

Colonel Lorraine turned round sharply, and eyed his sister 
through his glasses, The result of the scrutiny was expressed in the 
single word,— 

* Humph!” 

‘I really think,” observed Miss Lorraine, with a satisfied smile, 
** that I do look very nice indeed!" 

‘*Ob, you do, do you? Come, get into the carriage. You,’ turn- 
ing to Effie, ‘* will have to explain how Olive has been playing the fool, 
and is, therefore, unable to come to-night,” 

It did not seem long before the carriage drew up in front of Craven 
Royal—an old, grey-stone building, set in the midst of park-like 
lands, 

The house was ablaze with light, the terrace and gardens were 
bright with varied coloured Chinese lanterns. 

Colonel Lorraine, as he settled his stiff collar,-and handed his 
daughter out of the carriage, flashed a sharp glance at her under hia 
shaggy grey brows. He wondered if ‘‘ that nonsense” between her and 
young Craven, on which he had so sternly eet bis foot twelve months 
ago, still kept its old vitality. 

Sir Hogh Craven, of Craven Royal, was a very different person for 
a s0n-in-law to a penniless young lientenant, in a marching regi- 
ment. 

As she entered the ball-room, Effie was half dazed by the sudden 
glare of light, the many faces, the brightness of the dresses, the 
warmtb, and colour and brilliance that greeted her ! 

Then she found herself shaking bands with the Duchess of Mid- 
shire, who was playing hostess for the occasion, and then—a young 
man stood before her—a young man with sunny blue eyes, and short 
out curly hair, and a long moustache drooping over handsome lips— 
Sir Hugh Oraven. 

He asked her to save the next valse for him, and then had to hurry 
away to greet some fresh arrivals; but poor Effie felt horribly chilled 
and disappointed—why, she could hardly have told, for it would have 
been impossible for him to welcome her with any effusion, consider- 
ing how many people were standing by. 

But love is not reasonable, and Effie had much ado to keep back her 
tears. It was lucky for her that a partner came to claim her then, for 
it saved her from dwelling on Sir Hugh's supposed coldness. But she 
was hardly herself during that set of lancers{; and Lord Robert May- 
nard, the Dachess’s younger son, who was dancing with her, wondered 
what was the matter with the belle of the evening. 

After the dance was over, the young man took her into the con- 
servatory, and there, at her own request, he left her. 

Effie felt that she must be alone for a few minutes. The sight of 
her lover—the man to whom she had been so true during these 
wretohed twelve months of parting bad shaken her self-control, and 
ehe wanted time in order to regain it before she saw again, 

She was sitting under the shadow of some big-leaved tropical plant, 
cloee to the scented waters of a fountain, which plashed musically 
into the marble basin, round whose rim gorgeous water-lilies were 
floating. 

Poor Effie, however, had no eyes for the beauties of the fountain, 
or lilies—she was repeating to the miserable refrain,— 

‘‘ He has forgotten me—forgotten me!" 

A light touch was laid on her shoulder, and a voice she knew—ah ! 
89 well—breathed her name,— 

‘' Effie! ” 

It was Sir Hogh, who had stolen quietly through the tropical 
greenery, and now stood at her side, looking down into her face with 
a rapt fervour and tenderness that there could be no mistaking. 

‘“* Oh, Effie, my darling, how sweet it is to see you once more! It 
seems an eternity since I said good-bye to you in the plantation, at 
the little gate under the birches. Do you remember, dear?” he 
murmured, bending down till his breath fanned the bright rose of her 
cheek, and the two fair heads nearly touched each other. ‘It was 
20 hard to greet you as a stranger just now, but I had to school my- 
eelf to it before all those curious eyes that were looking at us. Even 
now I must not stay; but I cannot live out the evening unless I can 
manage to get a few words with you all aldne. Whén dur dance 





comes, will you slip into the library and stay there till I join you? 
We shall be safe from observation there.’’ 

She nodded a swift assent—and oh ! what a different Effie returned 
to the ball-room ! 

Her eyes were bright and sparkling now, her lips were tremulons 
with a new-found happiness; for she knew that her fear had been 
groundless, and that “ love is love, for evermore ! ” 


* * * * * * 


Without attracting observation, the young girl contrived to steal 
across the passage into the library—an apartment at the back of the 
house, so far off from the ball-room that there was little danger of 
any of the guests finding it out. 

Effie entered very softly, and pushed aside the heavy velvet curtain 
that shrouded the doorway. Then she came to a sudden stand-still, 
for some strange sense within a sense told her that she was not alone 
in the room ; and, jast for a moment, a sort of superstitious terror 
came over her, as she saw in the dusky shadow—for there was no 
other light than came from the dying fire—a shadow still darker, 
which gradually took the shape of a woman. 

Daring the space of a few seconds neither moved, but in the 
interval Effie’s eyes grew more accustomed to the gloom, and she 
distinctly traced the sweep of long black garments, the ontline of 
which seemed familiar to her. Yes, the form was that of the Fortune- 
teller of the Moor Hut! 

Just as this conviction thrust itself upon her she sprang forward, 
with some wild idea of seizing hold of the intruder, but before she 
could put her design into execution the woman had vanished, and a 
=< cold air told Effie that she had escaped through the French 
window. 

It was at this jancture that Sir Hugh Craven came in, but when 
the young girl told him of what had just happened (without, how- 
ever, adding that she had recognised the intruder, for that would 
have necessitated explanations that she had no desire to enter into 
jast now), he was inclined to treat the matter very lightly. 

“Some servant, perhaps, who ran away when she saw you because 
she knew sbe had no business here,” he observed, throwing his arm 
round the girl, and leading her to a couch drawn up close to the fire. 
‘‘ It is not worth while wasting time in thinking over the matter.” 

Poor Sir Hugh! If he had only known the consequences that 
were destined to result from that ill-omened visit ! 

“ Effie!’ he exclaimed, putting his hands on her shoulders and 
looking down into her face, ‘‘do you remember that it is just twelve 
months this very day—Christmas Eve—since you and I parted? I 
was @ penniless adventurer then—at least, s0 your father told me, 
and he forbade my seeing you or writing to you even, and so I had to 
go away to India, with scant hope of ever being in a position to claim 

ou.” 


“Bat Hugh,” she interrupted, tremulonsly, ‘‘you know that I 
mised to wait for you till I came of age, and then no one could 
ave interfered between us!” 

“I know you did, my darling, and that promise alone kept me 
from despair. But you were only eighteen, and there were three 
long years to +, during which I could neither see nor hear of 
you. Ah, d ! it has been weary work, waiting, but it is over 
now, and I can claim you before all the world as my own sweet wife! 
When I heard of the death of my uncle and his son, and my own 
consequent accession to the title, I determined that it should be on 
Christmas Eve—the anniversary of our ing—that we would 
meet again and renew our vows. Yon love me still, sweetheart ?” 

The words were hardly intended as a question, but Effie answered 
them as such. Drawing herself a little back from her lover she 
looked steadfastly into his eyes ; and then, in a very low and earnest 
voice, she said,— 

‘I love you still, Hagh, as I always have loved you since we first 
met—as I always shall love you to the end of time.” 

There was something in her tone that verged on solemnity, and 
bore with it the assurance that every word came from her inmost 
heart. Hugh took from his a small case, which proved to 
contain a ring, set round with magnificent pearls and pointed with 
diamonds that flashed into starry iridescence in the firelight 

**Come to the window, Effie!” he said, leading her gently across 
the room. ‘It was under the stars that we said good-bye; let it be 
under the stars that we again plight our troth!” 

The French casement was still open, and they stepped outside on 
the terrace. The moon was high up in the sky now, sailing through 
the fathomless blue like a curved silver boat, and girt round with a 
wonderful galaxy of jewelled stars. The trees and shrabs were 
indistinctly outlined in the mystic radiance, and the solemn silence 
of the wintry night was broken only by the sad, sweet music of the 
bells ringing out their weloomes to the Holy Christmas Dawn, 


—— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sm Uven Craven spent his Christmas Day at Ifield Hall as the 
affianced lover of its young mistress—for, needless to say, Colonel 
Lorraine had received him with open arms as a pees son-in- 
law now i he had a title and large fortune to offer for Effie’s 
acceptance 
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It was a quiet Christmas, bat a very happy one for all that. Olive 
was carried downstairs for dinner, and some of her cousin’s joy 
shone reflected in her own sweet, dark eyes—the two girls were 
more thun sisters in their affection, and had shared tears and smiles 
together almost from their cradle. : 

When Effie found herself alons with Hugh in the evening she told 
him—not without many shamefaced blushes-—~how she and Olive had 
teen to the Moor Hut, and consulted the Fortune-teller—a recital 
that at first made him laagh, but afterwards had a graver effect on 
him. 

“These people are dangerous neighbours,” he observed, ‘‘and if 
she shows to others the same terrible scene as Olive saw in the 
crystal the effect might be serious. How long do you say she} has 
been at the Hut?” 

“ Not much more than a week, I shonld think. I remember we 
were all very much astonished when we heard some one had taken 
possession of the Hat, for, as you know, it has been allowed to go to 
ruin ever since the old miser Dawkins, committed suicide there. By- 
the-way, the Moor is your property, isn’t it?” 

“‘ Yes, therefore this woman isa sort of tenant of mine, I must 
go and look her up by-and-by, I suppose,’ he returned, laughing, 
“‘ What was the name of the man who came to your aid?” 

Effie told him, adding all the particulars she had heard concerning 
Mr. Hargrave ; and, when she finished, Hugh said quietly,— 

‘I know the man—or at least, from your description, I feel pretty 
sure I know him. He has been in India for some years, and his 
pictures—which he used to send over to Earope to be exhibited—are 
nearly all of Indian subjects. He saved my life when we were oat 
tiger-bunting once, and it was through that circumstance that we 
became friends—or, at least, as nearly frienda as he would be with 
any one. He wasa queer fellow, quiet and reserved to a degree, and 
fighting shy of all society—a man with a past, I should imagine, 
Toere were odd rumours floating about concerning him, and as a rule 
he was most unpopular ; but personally I liked him, and I should be 
glad to have the opportunity of paying him the debt of gratitude I 
owe him,” ; 

** Then you will go and see him ?” 

** Moat certainly I shall.” 

‘In that case,” said Effie, with a pecaliar little smile, ‘‘ I wish you 
would bring him here to visit us!" 

Hugh looked at her ia some surprise. 

‘Of course I will, if you desire it, bat I don't know that you will 
care about him." 

“‘ Perhaps J shan’t, but I fancy Olive will. I know she would like 
to see him again—that is to say, if he will consent to come here.” 

“A very necessary proviso!’ laughed Hugh. ‘The chances are 
ten to one against it. Gerald Hargrave abhors society—especially 
women’s.” 

Bat in this instance Gerald Hargrave proved himself less of a her- 
mit than might have been expected, for—after a little hesitation, it is 
true—he consented to accompany Sir Hugh to Ifield Hall, where he 
was welcomed by Colonel Lorraine with a cordiality that that gallant 
officer was ready to extend to any friend of his fature son-in-law. 

Effie declared that Mr. Hargrave improved upon acquaintance, but 
Olive did not advance any opinion upon the subject. Nevertheless, 
it was she who had the most of the artist’s society. It was her corner 
that he always sought when he entered the room—her words that he 
listened to with the deepest attention—her face on which his eyes 
fixed themselves in a sort of magnetic gaze that often made the girl 
feel slightly uncomfortable when she met it. 

“If I> believed in mesmerism I should believe that Mr. Har. 
grave possessed its powers,” she said to Effie, on one of those‘ rare 
occasions when she spoke of him to her cousin, and she shivered a 
little as she made the admission. 

Effie locked at her curiously. 

** Do you like him, dear?” 

The dark eyes grew troubled, and a faint flash—soft and clear as 
dawning daylight—oame in the rounded young cheek. 

ng tell—I’m not quite sure. My heart is a mystery even to 
myself.’ 

Bat, all the same, there could be no doubt that he fascinated her, 
and that she cared to talk to no one else when he was by. During 
the first week of their acquaintance she was kept more or less a 
prisoner to the house by her hurt foot, but at the end of that time 
the sprain was quite well, and she was able to walk about as usual. 

On the last day of the old year Mr. H ve dined at the Hall, 
sen matters that he take her cousin in to 

ner. 

Olive looked wonderfally beautiful this evening, in a gown of 
tawny-coloured velvet, with golden and orange gleams in it, that 
might have been copied from an old picture. It was very simply 
made, ita only trimming being deep white lace falling round the neck 
and sleeves, and shading a bast and arms that were absolutely perfect 
in their pearly beauty. In her hair an odorcus yellow rose, set in & 
sheath of green leaves, was placed, contrasting admirably with the 
rich black braids, and held in place by a diamond arrow that glittered 
every time she moved. 

“ You look,” said Hargrave, in a low voice, as§he joined her where 
she — ve alone near the fire, ‘‘ you look like a Moorish Princess 
to-night!” 

Olive langhed—her little] clear laugh, that fell on the ear as softly 
as a peal of shaken music. 








‘“Why a Moorish Princess?” she asked, playing with her bracelet 
of dull, dead-gold, rather confasedly. 

** Because there ia nothing modern in your appearance. It would 
be imposaible by any stretch of imagination to suppose you had 
stepped out of a fashion-plate—like your cousin, for instance,’ and 
he glanced in the direction of Effie, who was attired in her favourite 
white, with sprays of gleaming scarlet-berried holly fastened here 
and there in its folds. : 

IT should like to paint you—not for exhibition, but to keep as a 
life-long memory!” 

‘Should you?” she asked. Then a minute later she added simply, 
“T will sit to you if you like.” 

A dull red swept across the bronze of the artist’s complexion, but 
after a short silence he shook his head. 

“No!” he said, almost roughly, ‘1 dare not accept your offer." 

“* Dare not!” Olive repeated, in & surprised and somewhat burt 
tone, that made him instantly aware of the breach of good manners 
he had committed. 

“Forgive me!” he exclaimed, hastily. ‘“‘ What I said sounded 
rade, bat, believe me, I was far from meaning that my words should 
bear that interpretation.” 

He paused a minute, and bit his lip with a stern effort at self. 
repression; then, bending nearer, he added in @ voice that hardly rose 
above a whisper,— 

“If I were constantly in your company, if I saw you day by 
day, gazed upon yonr face, listened to your voice, I might bs tempted 
to forget the gulf that stretches itself between you and me—the gnilf 
of the irrevocable past, which not even love may bridge over.” 

His breath fell hotly on her cheek, and she involuntarily drew 
a shaken and bewildered by the vebemence with which he had 
spoken. 

Suddenly all the warmth died out of his eyes, all the ardoar ont of 
his demeanour. He became once more the cold, cynical mivanthrope 
that people had called him, and turning brueqnuely from her he joined 
Colonel Lorraine, who was standing on the hearthrog, the centre of 
group, of which Sir Hagh Craven formed one.: p 

‘“‘T am sure the ice will bear to-morrow,” the latter was saying. 
oe might make up a little skatiog party! What do you think, 

8 
Wa thought as her lover did ; and Sir Hugh, turning to the artist, 


‘* By the way, Hargrave, there is a pond close to your house that 
has long been celebrated asa skating rendezvous. Will you let ua 
use it?” 

“ Certainly, I shall be delighted,” rejoined Gerald Hargrave; bat 
his looks belied his words, for nothing could appear lees like delight 
than his face at that moment. ‘I think I must take leave,” he con- 
pre shaking hands with Colonel Lorraine. ‘I am going to walk 

ome.” 

** But won't you stay and see the Old Year ont and the New Year 
in ?” asked Effie. 

He shook his head, and the gloom in his eyes deepened. 

“No; I have some letters to write that must leave by the early 
morning mail— business,” he added, with a faint attempt at a smile, 
as he saw the disappointed expression on her face. 

Bat if anyone bad watched him after he left the Hall they wonld 
have seen that the excuse was not a true one, for he lingered in the 
shadow of the plantation, watching the faint light burning in the room 
which he knew to be Olive's, his face worn and haggard and despair- 
ing, his hands outstretched with a sort of sombre impotency pitifal to 
witness. 

‘* My beantifal princess!” he murmured, below his breath. ‘‘ My 
lovely, dark-eyed queen, what would I give to win you—to hold you to 
my heart—to call you mine! Would not the world be well lost— 
would it not be worth sinning for—worth dying for?” 

He groaned aloud in the anguish of his despair, then tarned round, 
and walked hastily in the direction of the Moat House. Before he 
reached it the distant clangour of the bells told him that the Old Year 
was dying—dying with itsload of shameand sin, burying the joys 
with the pain, the sorrows with the pleasures ! 

Then there was & pause, and a few minutes later the bells rang out 
again—sweet and glad, as they ushered in the birth of the New Year 
—the New Year and its mystic fature, that only time could unfold. 

What was it destined to bring forth to Olive Seton and Gerald 
Hargrave ? 


‘OHAPTER V. 


Tux skating party finally resolved itself into three people—Sir Hagh 
and the two young girle—and it was about ten o'clock the next morn- 
ing when they set out for the Moat House pond. ‘ 

Effie and Olive were dressed alike in grey cloth costumes, trimmed 
with silver fox far, and small hats to match, that set off their fresh, 
young girlish beauty to perfection. 

Effie had brought her skates, but Olive decided not to go on the 
ice for fear of her ankle giving way again, 80,while the otber two dis- 

themselves on the pond, she stood on the bank watching them, 

“‘Good morning, Miss Seton!” said a voice behind her. '* {-wish 
you a happy new year!” 
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‘She turned hastily, and found herself face to face with Gerald 
Hargrave. Bat what had core over him since last night—what had 
chased away the gloom from his brow, the sadness from his lips, and 
made him look at least ten years younger? j 

‘«‘ Why do you look at me so earnestly ?”’ he questioned, smiling. 
‘* Is there anything very striking in my ap nce this morning 7?” 

‘‘ Yes—something very striking indeed!” she answered, bluntly. 
** You look, somehow, quite different |” 

**T look as I feel, then.” 

“ What has happened ?” asked the young girl,Jwith no attempt to 
disguise her interest. 

He came a step nearer as he answered, — 

*T cannot tell you exactly what has happened now, but this much 
I can tell you. A greatload that has been weighing.me down for 
years has been lifted from my mind. Once more I can look the world 
in the face, and give myself the hope of those dear delights that 
every man holds so precious. I feel as if a curtain, that had hidden 
the sunshine, had been suddenly withdrawn from before my eyes. I 
feel—but words are poor in describing my sense of joy and freedom !”’ 
he added, his voice sinking down to a whisper of intense thankfal- 
ness. ‘ Will you come with me for a walk while the other two are 
skating? I don’t think they’ll miss you!” he added, slyly. 

Olive acquiesced, and they turned into a plantation that stood on 
one side of his tumble-down old house. A few golden brown leaves 
atill lingered on some of the trees, but for the most part they were 
bare, and their branches made a delicate dark network against the 
deep blue of the sky. It was a lovely morning, King Frost had 
been abroad, shaking his diamonds on the edges of the laurel leaves, 
and encrusting the cobwebs with the fineet white rime, that made 
them look like lace wrought by fairy fingers. The air was keen and 
crisp and exbilarating—in 2 word, it was a typical winter's day. 

“Take my arm!" Hargrave said, and Olive, though’she hesitated 
at first, finally obeyed the authoritative tones. ‘‘ Yesterday,” he con- 
tinued, looking down into her averted eyes, ‘‘ when I lefs you, it was 
with the fall intention of never seeing you again. I was weak, and 
I had been dallying with temptation ; but it was not until last night 
that I felt there might be danger for youas well as for me in our inter- 
course. To.day all is changed. The New Year has veritably dawned 
for me, for on my arrival home I found certain letters whose con- 
tents altered the whole current of my existence. And now, Olive, I 
aek you to be my wife!” 

He came to @ standstill, and they stood facing each other in the 
clear, cold sunshine. The flush that came s0 rarely to her face was 
there now, dyeing ber cheeks a lovely carmine, over which lay the 
silken fringes of her Iashes. Most lovely she looked—a prize worth 
fighting for—a rich jewel that any man might be proud to win and 
wear | 

His words took her by surprise, and yet ehe somehow felt that 
she would have been more surprised if he had not spoken them. 
Never for an instant did she waver. With the simple directness-of 
a child, she put her hand in his, and said,— 

** Yes, I will be your wife!” 

Hargrave seemed on the point of catching her to,his heart, but 
by @ great effort restrained himeelf. 

“ Wait a minute,” he said, his voice low and hoarse. ‘Before I 
asked you, there was something I ought to have said, I am not 
worthy of you, Olive. My life has been sullied by evil, scorched by 
the madness of passion, spoilt by headlong impulse, which I have 
permitted to lead me. Alas! there are secrets in my past life which I 
cannot unfold to you. Knowing this, do you still give me the same 
answer?” 

To his surprise—and her own too, perhaps, for she let impulse 
lead her—she came close to him, and put her arms round his neck, 
while her lovely eyes flashed with a sort of challenge to the world. 

‘* Yes!" she replied. ‘A thousand times, yes! Do you think,” 
her lip curling scornfully, “that I care what the world either says 
or believes of you. Do you think that if people reviled you it would 
make one iota of difference to me? You have taught me to know 
love, but it is J who must teach you what love is, I care nothing for 
your past—what you have done, or what you have lefé undone. It is 
you whom I love—you, yourself.” 

Her voice broke into a low sob, and she finished her sentence on 
his breast. Almost solemnly Gerald bent bown, and. pressed on her 
lips the first lover's kiss that had eyer rested there. 


x * * * * * 


When Sir Hagh and Effie came off the pond, and joined the other 
two, Hargrave suggested that they should all go into the Moat 
House and have lancheon—an invitation that they at once accepted. 

“Not,” he said, with a smile, ‘‘ that I can promise you anything 
in the way of delicate fare, or dainty cooking. I care very. little 
what is put before me, and my old cook has taken advantage of this 
peculiarity of mine, and gives herself no more trouble than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Mine is a queer household.” 

In this opinion ths others agreed with him after they had entered 
the dining-room and sat down to luncheon. The house itself was so 
old as to be only just habitable,,and Hargrawe had taken it furnished, 
which meant that the spindle-legged old chairs were in imminent 
peril of collapsing whenever anyone sat on them, and the faded 
upholstery was more or less moth-eaten, Nevertheless, there was, 
after all, something picturesque about the place, and it was easy to 
see how it might take an artist’s fancy. 


| 








The luncheon was not ao bad as might have been expected, and the 
guests were waited upon by Hargrave’s valet—a Hindoo, who did not 
profess to understand English, and to whom his master spoke in 
Hindostanee. The man was dressed in native costume, and looked 
singularly picturesque.” He was a handsome fellow, wiry and 
muscular, and with large eoft dark eyes, and a finely chiselled noze. 
The lower part of his face was concealed by a full beard and mous- 
tache, which was, like his hair, of remarkably silky texture. 

During his absence from the room Hargrave observed,— 

“Mirza ia invalaable to me. He is so quick at intuition that 
he reads my thoughts, and brings me things before I even express 
a wish to have them. I don't know what I should do without 
him.” 

‘Has he been with you long?” asked Effie. 

“ About four or five years.” 

«Longer than I have known you, Hargrave?” said Sir Hugh. 

‘« Yes, and his devotion to me is something to be wondered at. 1 
nursed him through an illness, when everybody else was afraid to 
come near him because of the contagion, and since then it is no 
exaggeration to say he would lay down his life for me. I was afraid 
when I came to Engiand that the climate would prevent his accom- 
panying me, bat he declared that he would risk it—in fact, he 
absolutely refased to be left behind.” 

After luncheon a visit was paid to the artist's studio, but it was 
only a hasty one, for Gerald was,all impatience to get back to the 
Hall, and see Colonel Lorraine. He wanted to lose no time in having 
hie engagement to Olive ratified by her uncle’s consent. 

The officer at first professed himself much astonished at Har- 
grave’s communication, and asked him bluntly what his income 
was, 

“TI will settle a thousand a-year on your niece |” was the reply, and 
the Colonel stared with surprise. 

‘* I thought you painted for your living?’ he said. 

“T have a sige income beyond what I earn,’ answered Har- 
grave, “bunt, for certain reasons, I have kept this a secret. Those 
reasons no longer exist, and in future I shall keep an establishment 
befitting my means.” 

‘*In that case, I am happy to give my consent to your marriage 
with Olive!” 

And so the betrothal was announced, and Effie hastened to kiss 
her cousin and wish her all the happiness the world could give her. 
Bat, all the same, Effie was not quite satisfied. It was not that she 
disliked Hargrave exaotly, for he exercised over her something of 
the same spell of fascination as Olive had confessed to fesling when 
in his presence. 

Effie did not altogether trust him. There seemed so much of 
mystery both in his life at the Moat House and in India—of the 
latter she had heard from Sir Hugh—that she suspected all was not 
exactly as it should be. 

 . Btill, Olive loves him, and he adores her, so I suppose it is all 
right,” golden-haired Effie said to the Baronet, as they stood together 
in the recess of the window, where she and Olive had listened to the 
bells on Christmas Eve, before their visit to the Fortune-teller. 
“* Why do you look so grave, Hugh? Are you afraid, too?” 

“I fear my gravity hada more selfish basis, dear!'’ he returned, 
with rather a forced smile. ‘I don’t know how it is, but somehow 
I have a sort of presentiment of evil hanging over me. I’ve had it 
all the morning, and, try as I will, I can’t shake it off.” 

“ Poor darling, your liver’s out of order!” she said, laughing, and 
standing on tiptoe to kiss him, ‘'I wish you were not quite so tall, 
Haugh! I should like to smooth dowa your curls, which are very 
pays ory indeed, but it looks so very undignified to have to reach up 
80 high!” 

He smiled, and was just bending down to her, when a discrect 
cough made him aware they were not alone, and, looking round, he 
found a footman waiting to speak to him. 

“It you please, sir, a groom has just ridden over from Craven 
Royal, to say you are wanted there most particular, and to ask you 
to come as soon as possible,” 

Both the Baronet and his companion looked a little startled, and as 
the footman withdrew Effie said,— 

*' Who can it be that wants you so particularly, Hugh?” 

“‘T have not the faintest idea, my darling, but I suppose I had 
better go andsee. Some magisterial business, perhaps.” 

‘* You'll come back this evening and tell me ? ” 

“ Yes; I'll come to dinner most likely, but, if not, I shall be here 
soon afterwards.” 

He bade her good-bye, and a few minutes later she saw him riding 
down the avenue—the very ideal of a brave, handsome, English 


He turned round and kissed his hand gaily, his blue eyes bright 
— oniiing. It was many @ long day before she saw a smile on his 
ps again 
And, indeed, as soon as he was out of sight of the Hall his face 
clouded over, and he cut his horse smartly, with the effect of urging 
him into a gallop. 
‘When he arrived home-the butler met him at the door, and said, 
with a little air of mystery, — 
* The lady is in the library, sir." 
“ Thelady !" repeated Hugh, in surprise, 


“ Is it a lady who wants 
to see me?” 
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‘* Yes, sir; and she seems to bein a hurr 
bat you must ba'sent for.’ 

More pozzied than ever the Baronet entered the library, where a 
tall, — woman, richly attired in brown plush and far, rose to 
meet ‘6 : ber 

She threw back her veil, and he saw’a face that; handsome as it 
undoubtedly was, yet gave him an involuntary thrill of repulsion. 
The large dark eyes were passionate and scornful, the red lips:ourled 
with an evil smile, the heavy jaw betrayed obstinacy. It was the face 
of a clever woman, but a cruel ‘one, and yet thete was something in 
it that strack Hugh as familiar. 

“Tam Sir Hugh Craven,” he said, with a low bow, standing oppo- 
site to her, with one hand resting on the back of a chair. ‘* To What 
am I indebted for the honour of this visit?” XS, 

“J will explain to you as quickly as I can,’’ she said, and there was 
the suspicion of a foreign accent in her voice ; ‘‘ but first ofall I muet 
prepare you for an unpleasant surprise. My business is not of an 
agreeable nature.” 

“Indeed!” 

‘* And it is, at the same time, of the deepest moment to you.” 

**Exouse me,” observed Sir Hugh. . ‘I don’t think I have the 
hononr of your acquaintance ?'’ 

‘No; and yet you look at me as if you had seen me before!” 

He wasa little startled at the quickness with which she had guessed 
his thoughts, i 

“I$ is trae your features seem familiar to me,’ he murmured, 
= confusedly. ‘ But I cannot call to mind where I have seen 
therm.” 

For answer she stepped on one side, and pointed to a picture above 
the mantelpiece. It was a portrait in oils of the late Baronet, Sir 
Fabian Craven, taken some years before his death. 

It represented a dark, swarthy:browed man, with siniater-looking 
eyes set deep under beetling brows, and an aquiline nose, above a heavy 
black moustache. 

Following the direction of her finger, Hugh-was startled at the 
singular resemblance existing between the portrait and his uncanny 
visitor. 

‘t Yes," she said, composedly, ‘I see that you are not blind to my 
likeness to your uncle. Confess, is it not striking?” 

‘‘ There certainly is a resemblance," he admitted, “‘ but I don’t see 
what that has to do with me.” 

She laughed sardonically. 

“No? Then it will be my task to enlighten your ignorance. Your 
uncle was my father—you and I are first cousins !” 

Hogh started back, and his face grew slightly pale. He answered 
somewhat roughly,— 

‘You are mistaken, madam. My uncle, the late Sir Fabian, had 
only one son, and he died a fortnight before his father.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

* 1am perfectly aware of that,” she’said, composedly ; “' but before 
Sir Fabian married the mother of his son he married my mother, and 
Iam his only daughter—and heiress!” 

Faint drops of perspiration started to Hugh's brow. It cannot be 
said that he believed thia statement, and yet there was something in 
it that staggered him, He felt as if he were menaced by some great 
danger, and her quiet words fell on his ear like the measured beats of 
a gigantic hammer, threatening him with destruction. 

‘‘ I have proofs of what I allege," she continued, ‘and I am ready 
to produce them at the right moment, but I thought it only fair to 

ou to give you some particulars of my case before making it public— 
indeed, it rests with you whether there need be any scandal at all. 
Perhaps you are not aware that your uncle, on leaving Cambridge, 
went to Italy?” 

* Yes, I heard it stated.” 

Hagh’s voice sounded to himself, as if it came from a long way off. 

‘‘ Well, while there he met and fell in love with a gipsy girl, named 
— Palomba, and after a short acquaintance they were seoretly 
married. 

‘Twelve months afterwards their child was born, and by that 
time the young husband had tired of his gipsy wife, and was longing 
to leave her, and shake himself free of what he had grown to regard 
asa burden. He told ber he had married her under a false name, 
that his religion was different to hers, and therefore the marriage 
was not legal, and then he offered her a sam of money, and announced 
his intention of leaving her. Do you follow me?” 

“ Yes,” Hagh responded, still in the same strained tone. “ I follow 
you.” 

“The young mother threw his money back at him with scorn, and 
fled from the house, taking her babe with her. She rejoined her tribe, 
and, before she had been with them a day, fellill and became delirious, 
When she recovered, her memory was gone—she was a harmless 
maniac, Now, it so happened that an Italian doctor, who chanced to 
be in the gipsy encampment, had attended her during her illness, and 

become deeply interested in her case. On her partial recovery 
he offered to take her into his house, and see whether, by dint cf care 
and patience, he could not restore her reason. 

“This offer was accepted by her brother, on condition that the child 
went with the mother, and so both were placed under the dootor’s 
care, In twelve months’ time Theckla had recovered her intelligence, 
but her memory had not come back ; and the doctor, unaware that she 
had been actually married before, and touched by her beauty and 
gratitude, made her his wife. 


y, for nothing would do 











_ * Alistle more than a year ago these two psople were making a 
journey through Italy; and on. tasir way they stopped at a little 
conntry village, where, amongst other places, they went to sea the 
obarch, . And then a strange thing happened, for some lost, chord of 
memory was touched in the woman's brain, and she declared that 
this was the church in which she was first marricd—swenty-seven 


years ago! Her hneband, hardly believiug she spoke traly, sought oat. 


the priest, an old man of over sixty, and on seeing my mother, and 
having the circumstance resalled to him, he declared that he per- 
fectly remembered marrying her to & young Englishman. 

‘* There the matter ended fora while, forin the meantime Theckla's 
child —myself—had iefs Italy. But «few monthe ago I returned to 
see my mother, and then, for the first time, learned the particulars, I 
have told you.. I wason the point; of coming to England, and I 
determined, on my arrival, to see if Icould find.out anything concern- 
ing my father’s family. I did not look: out for people of the same 
name as that under which he bad ‘married, for I had my mother's 
authority that it was a false one, but I possessed @ clue in the shape 
of @ signet ring which he had presented to his wife when they were 
first married, and which had never left her finger tiil she took it off, 
and gave isto me. On it wae engraved a crest and motto—the oress 
a mailed arm, wielding. sword; the motto Semper idem. Look at it” 

She held out her hand, and on the forefinger was a biood-sione ring, 
with the crest and motto she desoribad, 

Hagh felts himself growing sick. and giddy as he saw it. 
least, was genuine. 

** Armed with a clas the rest wad not diffioult,’”’ she went on, with- 
out commenting on his silence. ‘I found ont that my father, who 
was jast dead, had married my mother under his own name, and 
therefore the marriage was legal ; bat I wished to make quite 
sure of my position before I took any steps towards proving it, andso 
I came down to Craven Royal, and took up my abode in the cotsage 
known as the Moor Hat.” =» 

What!” oried Hagh, interrupting her. 
Fortune: teller? ” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, with an enigmatical smile, ‘I am the gipsy 
Fortune-teller. I assumed the character because I thought by its 
means I might be able to get the information [ reqaired, and I was not 
mistaken, for there is hardly one of your servants here, or the servants 
at field Hall,who did not come to have their fortunes told, little think- 
ing, poor fools, that I was getting ten times more from them than 
they were getting from me! It is quite wonderfal,”’ she added, satiri- 
cally, ‘‘ how much I contrived to learn; and amongst other thinga I 
heard that there was a picture of the late Baronet in the library 
here, and I resolved to see it. 

‘I put this resolve in execution on the night of your bali, and I was 
on the point of leaving, having satisfied my curiosity, and assured 
myself of my likeness to my father, when Miss Lorraine came in. 

‘*Bat I have done more than this. From one of your servants, 
who has been In the household for many years, I have contrived to 
obtain the diaries of the late Sir Fabian, who, clever villain as he 
was, yet had his weak points, and amongst them tha bad habit of 
putting his adventores into writing. 

‘From these diaries I have obtaiued much usefal information. In 
point of fact, Sir Hugh Craven, I have proofs to support every state- 
ment I have made—proofs that will carry conviction to the hardest- 
headed Englishman who ever sat on a jary !”’ 

Her voice rose now into a sharp note of triamph, hereyes flaehed, 
her nostrils dilated. Ciearly she had implicis faith in herself and her 
coming victory. 

Hugh said never a word. He had seated himselfin a chair oppo- 
site to the one on which she was leaning, and his head had fallen 
forward on his hands. 

‘Taking for granted that my story is true,’ went on the pitiless 
voice. ‘‘ You see.to what end it points? You see that you are usurping 
my place?” 

: ~ this taunt he raised his head, and met her gazo fally and 
rmly,. 

‘Taking for granted that your story is trac—whivh I do noi for a 
moment admit—I seé quite clearly that Craven Royal and all its reve- 
nués belong to you. Oar family is cne of the instances where the 
estates do not go with the title.” 

“That is so—as I have already taken pains to assure myself—and 
they are estates well worth the winning!”’ : 

As she spoke she oast a long, triamphant glance throngh the win- 
dow at the park, with its grand old trees, athwart whose branches 
the last gleams of the afternoon sunshine were slanting in level rays. 
There was a terrible assurance in this woman's manner—a calm cer- 
tainty that struck terror into Hugh's heart. 

*« Tf,”’ she said, resuming her former quiet tone, “there is a chance 
of convincing you of the hopelessness of trying to fight with me, and 
a law-suit can be avoided, I shail be glad. I have no desire for my 
mother’s story to ba bruited abroad in open court; and it is in the 
hope of coming to some arrangement that I am here in person, 
instead of letting my lawyer acquaint you with these facts. To show 
you that I have confidence in your hononr and integrity as a gentle- 
man I am willing to show you my proofs, and let you see with your 
own eyes that they are genuine,” 

As she spoke she opened a bag that, until now, had been hanging 
on her arm, and selecting two or three documents from it came in 
front of Hugh, and spread them oat in order that he might read 
them, 
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Her eye was upon him the whole of the time, and, in spite of her 
boasted confidence, he smiled bitterly as he noticed that she never 
once relaxed her hold, Clearly the lady who claimed to be Theckla 
Craven was a good woman of ess, with a determination to let no 
opportunity slip ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Hanorave stayed on to dinner at the Hall, and it would have been 
quite impossible for anyone to avoid noticing the difference that had 
come over him even in this short time. He was bright, animated, 
and genial, and so much of a contrast to his former self that even the 
stately old butler, who had been in Colonel Lorraine's family for 
nearly twenty years, observed the change, and Miss Drusilla com- 
mented loudly upon it. E 

Miss Drusilla was disappointed. She had been firmly of opinion 
that hers were the charms that brought the artist to the Hall, and the 
discovery of her mistake was a deep shock to her ! 

As for Olive, a sweet contentment breathed in every word she 
spoke, in every glance of her dark eyes. Hers was not one of those 
natures whose love is lightly given, but, given once, it would remain 
loyal and true for all time—and Hi: ve knew it. 

‘I don’t know how it is,’’ he said to her, when they were in the 
drawing-room, after dinner, while downstairs the Colonel snored 
peacefally over his walnuts and wine, and Effie had ensconced herself 
in the window recess to watch for Hogh, *I can't quite make out 
how it is that you should have fallen in love with such a soured, 
disappointed man as myself—one more than ten years older than you, 
too!’ 

“ It is strange, is it not?" she returned, smiling back at him. ‘I 
myself am very much astonished, but the wonderfal fact remains the 
same, Perhaps we may regard it more as my misfortune than my 
fault!” 

** Your misfortune ! Oh, no, Olive, don’t say that! If I thought I 
were destined to bring misfortune upon you I would put a ballet 
through my brain this very evening.” 

‘- Hash, Gerald!" the girl said, shuddering at his wild words. ‘I 
wish you would not speak so lightly of death.” 

*‘Do you, dear? Then I won't, for I would not hurt your tender 
feelings for all the world. Bat, asa matter of fact, I think a residence 
in India tends to make one hold human life in very light esteem. 
There it is held so cheap that one literally thinks nothing of it. Alife 
more or less—what does it matter?” 

*Not much to the world, perhaps, bat a great deal to the 
individual.” 

** Death is such an easy and simple matter there—one pin-prick, 
and # poison is sent coursing through the veins, so subtle that it kills 
instantaneously. Yes, India is certainly the land of poisons, and of 
murderous weapons as well, 

** Look at this,” he drew from his pocket a long, dagger-like knife, 
cased in a sheath of curious brass workmanship, and having a sharp, 
two-edged point. * Does it not look uncanny ? I always carry it about 
with me for protection. Do yousee the hieroglyphics engraved on its 
blade? The characters are Hindostanee, but my knowledge of the 
language is not accurate enough for me to tell you what they mean.” 

Olive bent a little forward to look.as the highly-tempered steel 
flashed in the Jamplight, bat she drew back, shivering. 

“It is too horrible!"’ she murmured. ‘It suggests all eorts of 
gruesome things. Put it away, Gerald—I can’t bear the sight 
of it.” 

Smiling, he obeyed; then, a moment after, he drew her to him 
with a sudden, fierce passion that almost frightened her. 

“I would not scrapie to plange it in the heart of anyone who came 
between you and me, my soul's best love!’’ he mattered, and the 
time came when she remembered those ominous words. 


* . 7 * « * 


Effie grew very anxious. She had hardly expected her lover to 
dinner; bat when eight o’clook came, and he had not arrived, she 
found herself wondering what possible harm could have befallen him. 
If he did not intend coming, why not send a servant over to say 80, 
when he knew quite well that she was expecting him ? 

At last her anxiety became intolerable, and she snatched up a shawl, 
whioh she wound round her head and shoulders, and ran out into the 
shrabbery—for she knew that he always came that way. 

The weather had changed since the afternoon. Heavy, leaden 
clouds were drifting over the sky, and the stars only shone ont at 
intervals, while a faint laminosity marked where the moon was 
hiding her white beauty. 

At lest! Yes, that was his step and Effie ran forward to meet 
him. and threw herself into his arms. 

**Oh, Hugh—I am so glad you are come! ” 

He strained her to his heart, raining kisses on her upturned face. 
Qaite suddenly the moon shone out from behind her cloud ; and then, 
tor the first time, Effie saw how white and wan her lover's face was. 
She uttered a little ory of affright. 

‘* Hugh—Hagh, what bas happened?” 

“Something so terrible that I can hardly find words to tell you. 





Ah Effie, my darling! "—and the young man’s voice broke into a sort 
of sob— we were so happy—the future was so bright. And now—”’ 
“ And now——?"’ shes repeated, breathlessly. 
“Now all is changed—the whole course of our lives must be 
altered. Fate has been cruel to us—horribly, mercilessly cruel !”’ 
Then it was that Effie showed the sort of stuff she was made of, 
and the loyalty and courage of the heart beating beneath her white 


With s tenderness that had something pathetic in it she drew the 
young man’s arm through hers, and led him down to the gate under 
the birch trees, where, long ago, they had said good-bye to each 


“ Now tell me what it ic, dear ? "jshe said, in her low, soothing voice. 
“ And you need not be afraid I shall not be brave enough to hear it 
calmly. After all,’’ she added, with the faintest, ghost of a smile, 
‘I am not quite so frivolous as I look." 

Hngh obeyed. As shortly and graphically as he could, he told her all 
that had passed at his interview with Miss Craven, claims she 
put forward, and the 's she adduced in support of her case. 

Effie listened in oe, never once interrupting him; but as he 
finished she said, tremulously,— 

** And do you think that what she says is true” ? 

“TI am afraid there can be no doubt about it. I myself have 
none.” 

The girl drew her breath sharply. 

“Then, in plain English, it means that she is the heiress of the 
Craven estates, and you bave nothing?" 

“Nothing whatever—except the title." 

“‘My poor Hugh!" she said, with infinite tenderness, drawing his 
head down to her breast. ‘It is frightfally-horrijly hard on you. 
Can nothing be done—no compromise made?" 

“I don't think so, Effie. You see, after all, the case is perfectly 
simple. Either the woman is the person she represents herself to be— 
and therefore the estates are legally hers—or she is not, and she has 
not.a shadow of right to them. The only weak point that I can 
discover is her deire not to have a law-suit ; bat she candidly con- 
fesses that there are circamstances in her past life which she would 
not care to be made pablic, and that is her reason for wishing me to 
give up peaceable possession. If I consent to do so she offers me "— 
his tone grew very bitter—‘t how much do you think, Effis?"’ 

“Five thousand a-year?”’ ; 

‘‘No—if she did that I would not mind so much, for that would be 
quite sufficient for ue to marry on. She says she will make me an 
allowance of five hundred!" 

“Ob, Hagh!” 

‘“‘I¢ is not a very magnificent sum, is it ?—or a very generous offer 
on the part of a woman who unexpectedly comes into estates worth 
fifty thousand a year? Bat there it is. First of all I refused it 
absolately, bat she reminded me that beggara must not be choosers, 
and balf a loaf is better than no bread—which are trniems I shall 
not ventare to dispute. She advised me to take time before deciding, 
and added that she shoald retarn to London by the early morning 
sien 80 that, if I liked, I need not give her an answer until late to- 

** Where ia she, then, at the present moment ?"’ 

** At the Moor Hat—her old quarters. She went there because she 
does not wish to be seen in the village before she comes to take 
possession of Craven Royal.” 

Poor Hagh! His voice trembled a little as he uttered the last 
words. A few hours ago, and he would have laughed to scorn any- 
one who had ventured to oe his right to Craven Royal—now he 
was speaking of it as if it already passed out of his possession, 

Effie pressed his hand in silent sympathy. It was characteristic 
of the girl not to break forth into lamentations at the loss of a 
— heritage, but to look about and see if the position could not 


“ What time did you say you had appointed to give her an answer?” 
the young girl proat presently. 

“ There was no time specified. She said I might have till twelv 
o'clock if I liked, for she had no intention of going to bed. She will 
get her sleep in the train, she says, between here and London.” 

“In that case, had you not better go indoors and consult papa?” 

Effie, timidly. “Heisa man of business, you know, 
and he may be able to give you ble advice.” I will stay out 
here the while.” 

Somewhat to her surprise, Haugh consented. He was in that 
wretched state of being taken entirely at a disadvantage, when it is a 
relief to hear a fresh opinion. e 

Accordingly he went into the dining-room, and Effie msanwhile 
paced up aad down the plantation until he came out agaia—by no 
means ch by his interview with tbe Colonel. 

“What a long while you bave been,” she said to him, rubbing 
her head against his shoulder somewhat after the fashion of an 
affectionate kitten, ‘‘ Half-an-hour ago I had a fright. A man 
came out of the front door, and I thought it was you, so I 
oe mate and ie .~ a ee my m voice of 

eep dis “ Mr, Hargrave! It was lacky for him thas I recog- 
nised him in time, otherwise he might have received a caress 


that was not intended for him.” 


Pia pm op speech did not rouse Hagh from the gloom in which 
a 
‘* It is no good, Effie!" hesaid, heavily. If there is a bright side 
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to our fortunes I cannot find it! This morning I got up the happiest 
fellow on Heaven's beautifal earth—this evening I am the most 
miserable !"’ 

The young girl bravely tried her best to cheer him, but her efforts 
were not crowned with success; and at last, as the stable clock struck 
half. past eleven, she declared she must go indoors, 

The lovers wished each other good-bye—surely the saddest farewell 
that had ever been uttered !—or so they both thought. 

‘Is does not matter whether you are near or not,” Effie said, 
very earnestly, while her white arms were laced round his neck in 
tender farewell. ‘I shall think of you, and love you jast the same; 
and the very day I am one-and-twenty I will marry you, in spite of 
everything and everybody!” 

‘Bless you, my darling!” Hugh said, brokenly; and then, with 
one last, lingering, loving, hopeless kiss, he turned away, and left her 
to go to the Moor Hut, and keep his appointment with the woman 
whose advent had brought such misery to him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Brrorr Hugh had gone very far on his road the storm that had 
been threatening all the evening burst. came pouring down in 
torrents, flashes of vivid blue forked lightning rent the sky, and were 
followed by deafening peals of thunder, whose echoes died away in 
hollow reverberations amongst the distant hills. 

Hugh wrapped his Inverness cape closer around him, and pulled 
his hat well down over his eyes. Umbrella he bad none, and, even if 
he had been provided with one, it is questionable whether he would 
have been able to hold it up. 

Anything more desolate than the common, with its dead heather 
and brown patches of furze, it would have been difficult to imagine, 
especially as it appeared in the blue flame of the lightning. 

The only trees that broke its level monotony were the dismal- 
looking Scotch firs, of which mention has been made, and one stunted 
oak, which had been struck by lightning many years ago; and now 
remained, stripped of its bark, a ghastly object, riven in twain, and 
pointing two forked branches skywards. 

The scene accorded well with Hogh’s gloomy mood; but, at the 
same time, it accentuated the heavy feeling of impending calamity 
that had taken possession of him. He felt like a condemned prisoner 
going to his doom. 

Across, the heath he could see the Moor Hut, through whose narrow 
window a faint ray of light slanted. At the best of times it was an 
eerie-looking dwelling ; but to-night it looked more dismal than ever 
—the sort of place where one might imagine witches and wizards 
holding their evil carnival. 

And this was the first night of the New Year!—the New Year 
whose morning had dawned with such radiant promise ! 

Hugh groaned aloud at the thought; then made a desperate effort 
to rally his flagging energies, for he was just at the entrance of the 
hut now, and he did not wish to meet the soi-disant Miss Craven 
betraying what he really felt. 

He knocked at the door, which was jast sjar, and waited for an 
answer to his summons. 

None came, and it struck Hugh there was a curious, almost 
unearthly, stillness about the place. 

A lull had come in the storm, the rain had ceased momentarily, and 
the sullen grumbling of the thunder sounded afar off. If a voice had 
answered his summons he would assuredly have heard it. 

He knocked again, but with the same result, and then he pushed 
the door wide open, and crossed the threshold. 

Never, if he lives to be a hundred years old, will he forget the 
altogether indescribable but most awful feeling that came over him as 
he stood within the hut—the feeling of some slow horror creeping 
towards him, and paralysing his faculties with its icy presence. 

Hugh was no coward ; but if he had followed his firat impulse he 
would have turned and fled, without waiting to see the nature of the 
fear that had come over him. 

— of doing this, however, he stood his ground, and looked 
round. 

‘The lamp had been placed in the uncurtained window, apparently 
with the purpose of guiding him to the hut, and the curtain that 
generally divided the room into two divisions was now undrawn, 80 
that in the farther end were visible the various instruments of the 
Fortune-teller’s art, that helped to impress people who came to consult 
her with an exalted idea of the gipsy’s powers, 

The signs of the Zodiac were on the ceiling ; the tripod, with its 
extinguished fires, stood on the floor; but, strange to say, the crystal 
bowl, in which Olive had seen the dreadful picture of the dead woman 
lay on the ground, shivered into fragments. 

All this. Hugh saw as he cast a quick glance round the _erior of 
the hut—but where was Miss Craven? 

Her bonnet lay on a chair, and also some furs she had worn, 80 
that it seemed she could not have left the hut—or if she had, 
that she intended returning before very long. Besides, the night was 
£0 uninviting that it was absurd to suppose she had ventured to brave 
the fury of the storm, 





A loud, distinct croak made the young man start, until he dis- 
covered whence it came, 

A raven, with @ chain round one leg, was staring at him from its 
perch—angry, no doubt, at having his slambers disturbed. 

Hagh’s eyes, travelling downwards from the raven, rested on a 
dark object lying on the floor—the form of a woman, still and motion- 
less, and stretched out at full length, with arms outspread and hands 
clasped ia the last mortal agony. 

For a second the young man stood motionless, tco horrified to stir. 
It needed no second glance to tell him the terrible truth. Intuitively 
he knew he was in the presence of Death ! 


Then the spell was broken, and he sprang forward, snatched the 
light from the window, and advanced with it towards the prostrate 
figure, holding it above his head as he knelt down. 

Yes, is was the woman who called herself Theckla Craven, and 
whose soul had winged its flight to that great Bar of Justice, at 
which we must all, one day, stand. 

She would never molest him again—never come forward to snatch 
his birthright from him—never queen it in the halls of Craven Royal 
as its mistress ! 

If she had sinned, then retribution, swift and sure, had overtaken 
her, and human wrongs were silent before it. 

Was she really dead? Hugh puthis hand on her breast and waited 
breathlessly to see whether the heart still beat ; but though he waited 
all + ong night, no responsive throbbing would answer to his 
touc 

Indeed, the face itself was sufficient to convince him that life had 
really fled, for never on living features would that nameless seal of 
horror be set—never would eyes look up in that glazed fixedness— 
never would lips be set in that rigid whiteness! And if farther 
assurance were needed, then the scarlet stain on the dress supplied it. 
Hagh’s own hands were smeared with it. 

‘Great Heaven ! she has been murdered !” he said, starting to bis 
feet, and then a sense of the horror at his own position came over 
him—alone there in the dead of night, with a woman who had met 
her death by the foul hand of an assassin ! 

o * * + * * o + 

The storm had come on again with renewed violence. Sach an one 
had not been known in Midshire for twenty years, and people spoke 
of it afterwards, with hushed voices and bated breath, in connection 
with the murder that supplied local gossip with a topic of conversa- 
tion, that would not lose its interest for many a long year. 

The rain was so blinding, the tempest so terrific, that the police- 
man whose duty it was to patrol the common determined to take 
shelter in the Moor Hut until its fary abated. 

Daty might be very well, but duty in such weather gave way to 
the more urgent claims of personal safety, and the constable did 
Med — exposing himself to those remarkably vivid flashes of 

ightning ! 

The glimmer of light was sufficient to inform him that the hut 
was not untenanted; and, indeed, he had been quite aware of its 
occupation by a gi woman for the last few weeks, in token of 
which half-a-sovereign had found its way into his pocket. Perhaps, 
if it had not been for this magic talisman he might have felt it his 
duty to inform the magistrates that a woman was practising for- 
bidden arts within their jarisdiction! 

‘‘She is not gone to bed yet. I'll ask her to let me take shelter 
for half-an-hour, and perhaps by that time it'll be a bit better,” 
soliloquised the guardian of the peace, whose name was Burtenshaw, 
and who was a gentleman extremely anxious to distinguish himself 
in his profession. 

The height of hia ambition was to have the conduct of a murder 
case; but, in his wildest dreams, he hardly hoped to compass this 
great end, for the people of Midshire were a quiet, orderly, and well- 
conducted people, given to getting drank occasionally, and having 
“words,” bat without the force of character necessary for the 
achievement of a really great crime. 

Burtenshaw knocked as Sir Hagh had done before him, and like 
the Baronet received no answer; then, as the door was not latched, 
he pushed it open, and the sight he beheld was one likely to impress 
itself on his memory. 

On the floor a woman's prostrate figure, and standing by her side, 
with a lamp in one hand, and a sort of dazed uncertainty on his face, 
ber Hagh Craven, of Craven Royal; one of the great men of Mid- 

ire. 

“* Good gracious, sir, whatever is the matter?" exclaimed the con- 
steble, advancing a step farther, and peering curiously at the prone 
form. “Is it—a corpse?” 

“Come and see for ycurself,” replied the Baronet, stepping on one 
side, while Bartenshaw hastened to avail himself of the permission. 
“Why, it isthe Fortune-teller, and she has been murdered ! ” he cried, 
in @ voice of horror. 

‘So it seems,” shortly rejoined Sir Hugh, who spoke and felt like 
&@ man in a dream, 

There was a dead silence, and the interval was filled by a peal of 
thander, sharp and resonant as a crack of doom. Is was preceded by 
an unusually vivid flash of lightning, that lit up the interior of the 
hut with a ghastly blue radiance, and seemed to play about the 
rigid features of the dead woman with a peculiarly horrible cffeot. 
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When the thunder died away Burtenshaw spoke, but slowly, and 
like one not quite sure of his ground. 

** Do you know anything about this—affair, sir?” 

“I krow no more than you do,” Sir Hugh answered. “I came 
here to see this woman, and I found her as you see her !”’ 

‘* How long is that ago, sir, may I ask?”’ 

The Baronet hesitated. Asa matter of fact, he felt himself incapable 
of estimating the time in his present state of agitation. It might be 
hours, or it might be minutes, since the awful truth first dawned on 
him. 

“I’m sure I don’t know, I think it must have been about twelve 
o’clock when I got here.” 

The policeman looked at his watch. 
aa aa now it is half-past. You have been here half-an-hour, 

en?’ 

** About that time, I should think.” 

“Had you—you'll pardon my asking, but this matter will have 
to be carefully investigated—had you an appointment with the 
woman?" s 

“ Yes—a business appointment,’’ Hugh added, with emphasis, as he 
noticed the man’s expression. 

‘“‘ A business appointment! Rather a queer time for businees ap- 
pointments, wasn’t it, sir?" observed the constable, dabiously. 

‘* Queer or not, the fact remains,”’ was the short reply. J . 

Baurtensbaw was silent for a few minutes. He felt that his situation 
demanded that he should ask questions; but at the same time, his 
ae had been so limited that he hardly knew how to put 
them. 

“Have you looked to see if you conld find the weapon with which 
the crime was committed ?” he inquired, presently. 

Hugh looked surprised. 

"No, it did not strike me to do so,” : 

‘And I soppose you have no sort of idea who the murderer is? 
Mind, you need not answer this question unless you like.” 

‘‘I am quite aware of that,” the Baronet responded, with rome 
hauteur, ‘ Bat there exists no reason why I should not answer it, 
have not the remotest idea in the world who the assassin is!” 

The conatable’s next words were a little startling. 

*‘ Exouse me, sir, but you have got blood on your trousers, as well 
as on your right hand !”’ 

Hugh glanced down, and saw that the assertion wascorrect. While 
looking to see whether life was quite extinct he had unwittingly knelt 
in the pool of blood that had flowed from the wound, 

He explained this to Burtenshaw, who had taken out a book, and 
war making a few notes.. His first shock of horror over, the man's 
professional instincts had come to the fore, and he saw that here at 
last was a case in which he would have a chance of proving that his 
intelligence as a detective was at least equal to that of any officer from 
Scotland Yard ! 

The idea was a delightful one; bat, for all that, it must not be sup- 
posed that Burtenshaw was either a heartless or a cold-blooded man. 
In private life he was as harmless and yood-natared a fellow as it 
would have been possible to find; bot private life and professional 
life are two distinct things, and, in his mind, they were divided by a 
specially broad line of demarcation. 

He closed the door of the hut, and searched well and carefully for 
the weapon which had been used by the murderer, taking care, how- 
ever, not to disturb the body, or the position of the few. articles of 
furniture that the hat contained. 

Hogh watched him in silence, feeling that his help was not required, 
and not venturing to offer any suggestion, 

The search, however, was futile. Apparently the murderer had left 
no traces. ‘ 

“ Now, sir, I think the best thing for you to do will be to accompany 
me to the police-station,” said Burtenshaw, lightly touching the 
Baronet on the arm. 

sir Hogh roused himself from his abstraction, 

** What are you going to do?”’ he asked, 

‘IT am going to lock up the hut, take the key, and then let the 
superintendent know what has bappened as scon as possible. He will 
come here himself, I expect, and bring a doctor with him, and I sup- 
pose there’ll be an inquest to-morrow or the next day!” 

“And,” Hugh said, “do you think you'll be able to find the 
assassin?" 

Bartenshaw looked at him queerly. 

“I don’t think it’s unlikely. There’s a sayin’ as ‘ murder will cut,’ 
and I think it’s a true one. Besides, the man can’t be far away. The 
body isn’t cold even yet, and it’s my opinion that the woman hasn’é 
been dead more than an hour!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tur next morning, shortly after breakfast, Colonel Lorraine called 
his daughter into his study, and Effie saw at once from his expres- 
sion that he had bad news to impart, 

** What is it, papa?” she asked, with dry lips. ‘‘Has some new 
miefortune come upon poor Hugh?” for her thoughts had at once 
flown to her lover. 





As gently and carefally as he could her father broke his communi- 
cation to her, telling her beforehand. that she would require all her 
fortitude to enable her to bear this fresh calamity, the intelligence of 
which had just beén brought to him by a police inspector. ¢ 

The gipsy fortune-teller had been murdered, and Sir Haugh Craven 
was under arrest, charged with having assassinated her ! 

At first Effie seemed absolutely stupefied, and sat staring at the 
Colone!, white and immovable as a statue. Presently, however, the 
expreseion in her blue eyes changed, and by a strong effort of will 
she dominated her horror sufficiently to question her father closely 
concerning all the details of the tragedy. He told her, withont 
reserve, all he knew, adding that the examination of the Baronet 
before the magistrates was fixed to take. place at one o'clock that 


da . 

mY must be there!’ the girl said; feverishly, and the Colonel 
prudently refrained from combating this resolution, for he saw clearly 
enough that nothing that he could say would be powerful enough to 
keep Effie from thus publicly testifying her faith in her lover's 
innocence. 

Then she went upstairs to her own room; and there, when Olive 
went in half-an-hour later, she found her, sitting, dry-eyed and white- 
lipped at the window, gazing into vacancy. 

«My poor darling!” oried the elder girl, who had just heard from 
her uncle, what had happened ; but Effie pushed her away almost 
roughly, ; 

«Don't condole with me,Olive. I shall break down if you do; 
and,’ resolately, ‘*I must keep calm until after Haugh has seen 
me.” 

‘‘ Very well, darling’! I won't say another word to you; only you 
must let me come with you wherever you go.” 

Effie nodded, and then said, suddenly, — 

‘Olive, do you remember what you saw in the crystal on Christ- 
mas Eve?” ' 

Olive shuddered. 

"T shall never forget it,” she said, ey. “Tt was this poor 
creature’s fate that was foreshadowed—and her living hand was 
clasping mine at the moment! What horrible agency produced such 
a vision, I wonder?’ 

‘Nothing more horrible than clairvoyance,” her cousin said, 
quietly, 

Just then there came a knock at the door; and Josephine, the 
ne maid, entered with a telegram for Olive, who took it in 
surprise. ; 

It proved to be from Hargrave, and had been handed in at Charing 
Cross. It contained these words : 

“ Have been called to town on important business. Shall no 
return to-day. You will hear from me by to-night’s post.” , 

**Oh, I am sorry!” Olive said, after reading the message aloud. 
‘T was counting on Gerald's help. Of course he knows nothing of 
poor Hugh’s situation.” 

He soon will know,'’ observed Effie, bitterly. ‘‘ No doubt the 
murder is already being cried by the London street-boys,'’ 

Then she rose, and put on her jacket and hat; and presently she, 
and Olive, and.Colonel Lorraine were on their way to the Corn 
Market, where the magistrates held their sittings. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Sm Hvcn looked very pale when he was brought in, but he walked 
with a firm step and upright carriage, and a bright glad smile rose 
- — lips as his eyes reated for a moment on the palely-earnest face 
0 e. 

They did not speak to each other, but the glance that was exchanged 
between them was moré eloquent than any words could have been, 

The proceedings began with as little delay as possible after Colonel 
Lorraine had requested permission to retire from the bench. 

The first person examined was Bartenshaw, who proved entering 
the Moor Hut at about half-past twelve, and finding there the dead 
body, and Sir Hugh Craven. He then went into details regarding 
the position of the body, the few articles of furniture, and other 
minutie, and added that as Sir Haugh did not give any satisfactory 
account of why he was there, he—Burtenshaw—thought it would be 
wiser to take him to the police-station, and let the Inspector exercise 
his discretion regarding taking him into custody. Then he produced 
a knife, which he said he had found on a second visit amongst some 
bramble-bushes close against the Hut, and with which the murder was 
no doubt committed. - 

A thrill of horror ran through all those assembled as the weapon 
was held up. It was long, sharp, and pointed, with a double edge, 
and with certain hieroglyphics on its upper parts. The blood-stains 
on it were hardly dry. - 

Another sensation followed its appearance. Oliva Seton had 
looked at it intently, and then fainted. She had to be carried ont 
into the air, whither she was followed by Effie, and the proceedings 
were thus momentarily interrupted. 

“The result of bringing a parcel of women to an affair like this,” 
grumbled Colonel Lorraine. “I wish to goodness I had put my foot 
down, and absolutely forbidden them to come.” 





ll 





Bat wishing was no good now, and presently Effie returned alone. 
She had sent Olive home in the brougham. 

The witnegs then under examination was the village doctor, who 
had been taken to the Hut to see the body before its removal, and who 
testified that death was due to the deceaged having been stabbed in 
the back, a little to the left side, by some long, sharp pointed instru- 
ment—probably the one produeed, Death must have been instan- 
taneous, and the deceased moat likely died withont uttering a cry. 
She was attacked from behind, and fell backwards, with one arm 
doubled under her. No doubt the attack was utterly unexpected, ag 
she was @ tall, strong woman, and well able to grapple with an 
assailant. 

Then the doctor stepped down, and Inspector Morrison made his 
statement, which was simply a corroboration’of that already sworn 
to by Burtenshaw. He added one particular—that the dagger pro- 
duced was of Indian workmanship, and that he himself had once 
seen one like it in the possession of Sir Hugh Craven. He had been 
to Craven Koyal on business, had noticed the knife lying sheathed on 
the table, snd had made some observation on its quaintness, upon 
which the Baronet had shown it to him. After this he produced the 
documents found on the body of the dead woman, and by means of 
which her identity was proved. 

An intense curiosity was manifested at this point, and when it was 
announced that the deceased bore the name of Theckla Oraven, and 
that she claimed to be daughter and heiress of the late Sir Fabian 
Craven, the excitement was. intense. Here, then, was an all-powerful 
reason why Sir Hugh should wish her dead. 

At this juncture, the Baronet—very pale and stern-looking—got up 
and requested to be allowed to make a statement. 

He was warned that it might be better not to do co, as what he 
said might, later on, be used against him ; but he atill persisted, and 
s0 bis demand was complied with. And he forthwith gave a short 
account of his interview with Miss Craven, of the offer she had made 
him if he would comply with her terms, and of how he had, on leaving 
Ifield Hall, gone straight to the Hut, where he found the woman 


dead. 

* As for the dagger,”’ he added, in conclusion, “ it is true that I had 
one exactly like it, bat such Knives are extremely common in India, 
where mine came from,”’ 

“ ht hand suggested one of the magistrates, ‘‘ you can produce 
yours?’ 

No,” Hugh answered, his brow clouding, ‘‘as ill-luck will have 
itL cannot. I have the sheath, but I was using. the knife one morn- 
ing last week when I was out in the oak plantation at Craven Royal, 
merking some trees that I wished cut down, and the blade broke in 
two.’ 

‘‘ What did youdo with the fragments?’ asked the gentleman who 
had spoken before. 

“I threw them away in some of the undergrowth.” 

This statement was received with a certain amount of incredulity. 
If it were true, then the coincidence was an extraordinary one, and 
fate had certainly played against poor Hugh. 

This was all the evidence offered, and the magistrates consulted to- 
gether. They were all moreor less acquainted with the Baronet, and 
all traly sorry to see him in such a painful position, but, as they after- 
wards remarked, friendship must not be allowed to weigh in the ecale 
with duty, and in their opinion the evidence was strongly against Sir 
Hugh, especially when the motive was taken into consideration. 

A dread silence fell on the Court when they announced their deci- 
sion, Effie held her breath in her anxious effort not to lose a word 
that was said, and bent eagerly forward with an utter oblivion of 
everything save the verdict that was to be spoken. Indeed, her 
anxiety was far deeper than that of Hugh himself, and no one who 
saw her could help bein gtouched with that fair, sorrow-stricken young 


Sir Hagh Craven was committed for trial on the charge of Wilfal 
Marder ! 


* o a * * * 


Effie did not faint or cry out when she heard those ominous words. 
She drew in her breath witha sharp little gasp; and then, heedleas of 
everybody, went up to Hugh’s side, and put her hand in his. 

‘‘ Never mind, darling !” she said. ‘In a few days you will be able 
to prove your innocence before all the world.” 

.Poor Haugh! The sight of the dear, brave face, almost unnerved 
ay and he had to turn away to hide the moisture that had risen to 
is eyes. 

Then he was led away, and Colonel Lorraine drew his daughter's 
arm through hia. and took her to the carriage, which had come back, 
after depositing Olive at the Hall. 

‘“* Now, Effie,” he said, in an expostulating tone, when they were 
seated together inside, ‘don't you really think you had better go to 
your aunt, and so avoid all this terrible scandal?” 

‘‘No, papa, I don’t. I shall stay at Ifield until Hugh is released,” 
she said, very firmly, and the Colonel groaned as he saw that she 
thoroughly meant what she said. 

Olive had partly recovered her usual composure when they got back 
at Sie ells but she was still far whiter and shakier than Effie 


“What. made you faint?” the latter demanded, curiously, “I 
never saw you do such & thing before.” , 





** Tt was the sight of that knife,” Olive rejoined, in a low tone. “I 
ought not to have looked at it.” 

a was silent for a few minutes; then turning to her father, she 
said,— 

‘ Papa, haven't I heard you speak of some detective whom you once 
employed when somebody forged your name to a cheque?” 

* Yes; one Simes Ritchie—’cnte fellow!” rejoined the Colonel, ina 
tone of admiration. ‘‘Sharp as two needles, If anyone can see 
through a brick wall he can! ”’ 

The yonng girl came to her father's side, and took his hand. 

“Then, papa, dear, grant me this favoar. Write to Mr. Ritchie, 
and tell him to come down at once—the very miuate he gets your 
letter—and see if he can’t find out who committed the murder!” 

The officer looked at her rather queerly fora minute. In hia own 
mind he was by no means certain that Hugh himself was not the cul- 
prit. But he did not say this. 

In his heart he was really very devoted to Effie, though, at times, 
his manner would have made one doubt it; and it is certain, too, that 
he admired the pluck she had shown, in the attitude she had 
taken up. 

* Allright,” Le said, shortly, ‘ I’ll find?out the man’s address, and 
write to him this afternoon.” 

“Thank you,” Effie said, simply, and she kissed his lips under hia 
grizzled moustache. Then, tarning to Olive, she added, “ I am going 
into the Craven Royal Woods to see if I oan’é find those pieces of the 
dagger that Hugh threw away. Will you come with me?” 

Olive at once acquiesced, and the two girls spent the afternoon in 
what Colonel Lorraine truly described as.a “ wild-goose chase.” It is 
true that when she set out Effie had small hopes of success, but to do 
—s was intolerable to her, and after all, chance might befriend 

er 

Bat, as it happened, chance did{not, and when it graw too dark to 
see, she and her cousin came back with their skirts wet through, and 
their boots ankle deep in mud, and with the sort of feeling that they 
had been looking for a needle in a haystack! 

Still Effie would not permit herself to be discouraged. 

‘The pieces shall be found, even if every bush in the plantation has 
to be uprooted !”’ she exclaimed, energetically, as they entered the 
Hall, which looked all the brighter and cosier in contrast to the murky 
evening outside. There was a great log fire burning on the hearth, 
and throwing its cheerfal beams on the oak-raftered ceiling, on the 
comfortable wicker chairs, with their inviting looking cushions, and 
on the great pots of palms that were Effie’s pride and pleasure, 

From behind one of these palms a figure advanced to meet the 
girls, and a little ory broke from Olive's lips as she recognised 
Hargrave. 

‘‘ I thought you were in London?” she said, while Effie slipped away, 
in order to leave the lovers alone. 

"80 I was until three hours ago. Then I found I could come home 
to-night, soherelam! Are you not glad to see me?” he added, 
reproachfally, leading her towards the fire. 

One glance of her lovely eyes was sufficient to assure him of this. 

** Oaly,” she added, in a troubled voice, ‘‘ I have been anxious about 
you. What made you go to London in such a hurry?” 

He looked embarrassed, then took from his pocket a morocco case, 
and gave it into her hands, 

“I wanted to buy you a present,” he said; ‘‘ and, as you know, I 
am a person of caprices, given to doing things that no one else would 
dream of doing. Tell me how you like your New Year's gifs.” 

She opened the case, and the firelight flashed on a superb parure of 
rubies, whose blood-red beauty was thrown into relief by a setting of 
diamonds. They were very splendid, no doubt; bat to Olive's fancy 
there was somethiag evil-looking in their deep-hued brillianco—an 
effect due, no doubi, to her overwrought nerves. 

“Aren't you pleased with them?” Hargrave asked, as she put 
them on a low table near which she was standing. 

“Yes—oh, yes! It was very good of you to bay them for me, but 
I can’t take pleasure in jewels at a time like this, when we are all in 
so much trouble. You have heard of poor Hugh?” 

Bome subtle change passed over his face, and he lowered his eyes. 

“ Yes,” he said, in a subdued tone. “I have heard that he is 
under arrest.” 

‘And on such an awful charge! As if he, or any other man of 
hononr, would commit such a fiendish crime!” 

“Olive,” Hargrave said, very earnestly, ‘‘ you are too young and 
innocent yourself to realise the force of temptations that assail even 
the most honourable men at times. Jadge as leniently as you can, 
my dearest, Ifyou err, let it be on the side of mercy.” 

She looked at him in surprise. He had spoken in a voice of deep 
feeling, and his gaze was not on her, but fixed on vacancy. She was 
conscious that some sort of a change had come over him even in the 
short time since they said ‘ good-night'’ to each other—not yet 
twenty-four hours ago. 

He seemed like a man who has passed \through some terrible 
ordeal, or one of those phases of experience that leave their marks 
like the searing of a red-hot iron. 

“I think you misunderstood me, Gerald,” she said. ‘I was 
denouncing the crime—and surely you will agree with me that it was 
@ dreadful one!” ' 

‘* Dreadfal, no doubt, in the sense of human blood being shed 
but evil has to be done sometimes that good may come.” 

‘*Oh, Gerald! Don’s speak in that horrid, Jesuitical fashion. 
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Evil is evil, and not all the good that comes after can change its 
essence,” 

* Well, dear,” he said, with a little sigh, ‘‘ we won’t argue on such 
a subject. Let us speak of something more cheerfal.” 

* No—I must talk to yon about Hugh. I have been wishing that 
you were here, because it seemed to me that you might help us——” 

“7!” he repeated, starting. ‘“ What can I do?” 

Olive looked disappointed at the question. 

‘It seemed to me that you could do a great deal if you would,” 
she said, her lip quivering. 

Harprave dropped her hand, and began to pace up and down the 
ball. His muscles worked, his eyelids twitched—he seemed to be 
debating rome agitating question. When, at length, he returned to 
the girl's side he was paler than ever. 

“I can do nothing in the matter,” be said, quickly—like one who 
hurries over some disagreeable tack. ‘‘ There are circumstances that 
preclude me from interfering one way or the other. I am traly 
sorry for Craven, but I don't see of what possible assistance I could 
be to him. Besides, Colonel Lorraine will do everything that can be 
done. No, Olive! I hate to refase a request of yours, but in this 
instance I must.” 

‘* And your reasons ?’’ she asked, with an ominous quietade. 

‘My reasons!” he repeated. ‘I cannot tell them to you!” 


. 


—_—--— 


CHAPTER X. 


Ms. Sues Rircute arrived the next day in response to Colonel 
Lorraine's request. He was, however, at some pains to explain that 
he bad now retired from business, and that it was only in order to 
oblige a former client that he was willing to undertake the caee. 

He was a tall, white-haired, benevolent-looking man of between 
fifty and fifty-five—much more like a clergyman than a detective. 

“T shall band you over to my daughter,” the Colonel said, with 

the air of one who washes his hands of an unpleasant duty. ‘She 
will give you an’ epitome of how affairs stand much better than I 
can.” - 
Mr. Ritchie looked a little disgusted, and glanced at Effie. What 
such a sweet, pretty, delicate-looking creature could know of business 
— especially such a gruesome business as this—he could not imagine. 
Bat when Effie began to talk, the ex-deteotive speedily changed his 
mind with regard to her capacities. She set forth the facts with a 
clearness and precision that many a lawyer might have vainly tried 
to copy. 

* ow,” she said, in conclusion, and she emphasised her words 
with one dainty finger, ‘‘ you must start with the certainty that Sir 
Hagh Craven is innocent, and whatever theories you may build up 
afterwards must have this for a basis." 

The detective bowed, and made nocomment. Privately he resolved 
to take time before committing himself to the young lady’s opinion ; 
and so it was arranged that he should take up his residence in the 
house, and pursue his inquiries in his own way. 

“ And,” he said, with as much emphasis as she had employed, 
*« T also must make certain terms with you, and they are these—that 
you shall ask me no question as to what I have done, or what I am 
doing ; and that if, on the contrary, I ask you questions, you shall not 
inquire my reasons for them.” 

* Agreed!" Effie said, and then, acting on a sudden impulse, she 
extended her hand to him. ‘Do your best!" she exclaimed, with 
tears in her eyes. ‘ Recollect the life of an innocent man is at 
stake!” 

Ritchie swore to himself that he would do his best—not so much 
because he shared her belief in the Baronet’s innocence, as for the 
sake of her own sweet girlish faith and beauty. 

Two days later the inquest was held on the body of the murdered 
woman. Her mother in Italy had been communicated with, and other 
means taken for proving her identity, and it was demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that the story she had told to Hugh was absolutely 
true in every particular, and that if she had lived she could legally 
have claimed the Craven Royal estates. 

The solicitor she had employed—a man named Warne—attended the 
inquest, and gave evidence to the effect that she had laid her docu- 
ments before him, and he had been so entirely convinced of the 
ultimate success of her case that he had undertaken to conduct 
it on commission. He had strongly advised her a seeking a 
personal interview with Sir Hugh, but she was o te, and quite 
vetermined to have her own way, and so he had been forced to 


yield, 

Asked if he knew whether she had any friends in England, Mr. 
Warne replied that he had asked her that question himself, and she 
had replied in the negative, adding, with a laugh, that she had one 
enemy; but who the enemy was he, the solicitor, had not the 
faintest suspicion. 

At this admission the detective—who formed one of the public— 
wrinkled up his eyelids in a peculiar way of his, which reminded one 
of a near-sighted person trying to focus some object which was only 
dimly visible. No one guessed who the white-haired old gentleman 
was—he had been at the greatest possible pains to conceal both his 
name and his profession. 





The rest of the evidence was simply a repetition of what had been 
given at the examination of Sir Hugh, and is of no interest to the 
reader, and the verdict returned was identical, The coroner's jary 
confirmed the magistrate’s opinion—‘‘ Wilfal murder against Sir 
Hugh Craven.” 

Hie trial at the Assizes was fixed to take place in a month; and, as 
Ritchie admitted to Colonel Lorraine, if something did not turn up 
in the meantime the young man’s fate was sealed. 

Oh, the misery of those days that followed! It was not only Effis 
who showed traces of saffering, but Olive also went about the Hall 
like the ghost of her former self. A constraint had grown up 
between her and Hargrave, and she took pains never to be alone with 
him if she could help it, Hough's name was never mentioned bet ween 
them ; and Effie, warned by some subtle instinct, also forbore to talk 
of her unfortunate lover before Hargrave. 

Sometimes the young girl's faith in Ritchie threatened to break 
down. A fortnight had passed by, and ‘yet he had apparently dis- 
covered notbing—and now every day was so much precious time 
lost—every day brought the trial horribly near. 

She came to the detective one morning in the study, and begged 
him to tell her if he had any fresh evidence. 

** You remember our bargain ?”’ he observed, eignificantly. 

** Yes—yes—I remember; but, oh! have pity on my anxiety! I 
sometimes think it will drive me mad, this suspense! "’ 

Very respectfally he took her hand. 

“My dear young lady, I sympathise with you, but you must be 
patient. Believe me, I have not wasted a moment. It is not my 
rule to give any information whatever ontil I have something definite 
to tell, but this once I will break throngh this role, and yon shall 
hear what I have done. AssoonasI could get the whereabouts of 
Mies Craven's mother, I sent a colleague out to Italy, in order that be 
might make the most careful search regarding her antecedents, and 
find out what the daughter's life had been sinoe she was grown 1p. 
It was not so difficult as I imagined it might be. 1¢ seems that 
although her stepfather brought her up well, and bestowed upon her 
a fair education, Theckla always hated bim, and one fine day she 
left his house, and ran away to Rome, where she lived for some time 
as an artist's model.» She was very handsome, and some actor fell 
in love with her, and married her. They lived together for twelve 
months, I believe, and at the end of that time she left him to go to 
Vienna, where she went on the boards as an actress, and where she 
remained for some years. Bat she was a fickle person, with a good 
deal of her mother’s roaming, gipsy instincts, and her next move 
seems to have been to Paris, where she practiced as a fortune-teller 
—and appears to have made a good deal of money at it too! After 
that she went back to Italy to see her mother, and it was then she 
learned for the first time the history of her mother’s early life and 
marriage. She had already made up her mind to come to London, 
and, as you are aware, she carried this resolye into execution. So 
much is ight sailing. Now, the question is, who was her husband, 
and where is he at the present moment ?” 

Ritchie paused as he propounded this question, and looked at Effie, 
who had been listening with the closest attention. 

“ How will that help you?" she queried. 

‘* It may help us a great deal,” he returned, with a smile of con- 
scious superiority. ‘' In order to prove that Sir Hagh Craven did 
not commit the murder, we must find out the person who did. Now, 
people don’t plange daggers into each other promiscuously, or with- 
out motive—at least in this country. I have proved to my satisfac- 
tion that there were no tramps seen about, either on the day of the 
murder or the day after, and so we must look for any possible enemies 
the woman may have made. Her solicitor said she had admitted 
having one in England, and therefore I am trying to find out who it 
was. In all probability she alluded to her husband.” 

‘ Then you think it was he who killed her?” 

“I don’t say anything of the sort,” returned Ritchie, cautiously, 
“hut I don’t think it at all unlikely. What I want now is to find 
out this husband, and, strangely enough, I can't discover his name— 
at least, his right one. He used to be Monsieur Gérard, and 
his wife Madame Gérard, but from what I have heard I fancy this 
was only the name he played under. When she left him he seems to 
a and I have been unable to find any traces of 

im, 

“‘ What are you doing now, then ?”’ 

‘* My colleague in Italy is endeavouring to find some legal notification 
of the marriage, as then the man probably signed his real name; but, 
as we don’t know exactly where the marriage took place this is diffi- 
= em Miss Lorraine, you are satisfied that Iam doing my 

a 

Effie acquiesced, but open as the detective had been with her he 
did not mention one circumstance which had been a great incentive 
to him to persevere, 

On the day after the inquest, Hargrave had come to him with a 
paper in his hand. 

“Take this,” he said, briefly. “Itisis® promise to pay you the 
sum of one theusand pounds if Sir Hugh Craven off.” 

Perhaps the detective thought the incident too trifling to be 


poken of | 
“ And the pieces of the dagger which Sir Hugk threw away in the 
plantation ?’ sey att 
“We have found them,” Ritchie returned, ‘‘and they ate now in 
my possession. Bat, by asingular chance, they prove to be exactly 
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the counterpart of the weapon with which the marder was committed. 
Now this is against us, for the prosecution will say that Sir Hugh 
had a pair of these knives—and you know how difficult it is to prove 
a negative. My own opinion is that the owner of the knife must have 
been in India, for I have never seen one like it sold in England.” 

A quick, gasping sort of sob made the detective turn swiftly round, 
Olive had been in the window recess behind the curtains the whole 
time the two were talking, but they had not even suspected her pre- 
sence. Ritchie's last speech seemed to have made a terrible impres- 
sion on her, for she had come ont into the room, ber face blanched 
to an awful pallor, and her lips set in one stern line of rigid self- 
repression. 

*¢ Are you ill, Olive?" asked Effie, with affectionate anxiety ; but 
the girl only shook her heard, and pressed her hand against her bosom, 
as if to still the wild beating of her heart. Then, without speaking, 
ehe left the room. 

‘© T am afraid this affair has quite unnerved your cousin !” observed 
Ritchie, looking after her retreating figure, with that same wrinkling 
of the eyelid of which we have before spoken. “And yet it does not 
affect her as closely as it does you,” 

“No,” Effie rejoined, in a troubled voice. ‘‘ She ceems unable to bear 
the sight or mention of the knife with which the poor creature was 
stabbed. She fainted at Sir Hugh's examination when it was pro- 
duced.” 

“‘Indeed!”? The detective paused a moment, then added, casually, 
“Perhaps she has had some little misunderstanding with the gentle- 
man she is engsged to—Mr, Hargrave?” 

“T fancy,” Effie admitted, hesitatingly, ‘‘ that she resents the atti- 
tnde Mr. Hargrave bas taken in this matter. From his manner I 
imagine he believes Sir Hugh guilty, and my cousin would naturally 
be indignant with him for such a belief. I have noticed they have 
not beenthe same towards each other since the night of the murder !” 

‘‘ Was Mr. Hargrave here on the night of the murder?” 

** Yes; he left shortly before Sir Hugh left.” 

** And he would have to cross the common in order to get to his 
house ?” . 

‘* Yes,’ Effie again said, but this time in a startled tone of sudden 
unrest, ‘ You don’t think ——” 

‘*I was thinking,” interrupted the detective, quietly, ‘that he 
might possibly have seen some one loafing about the vicinity of the 
Hut, or baye heard voices within it. I must ask him. I suppose he 
bas not mentioned anything of the sort to you?” 

“Ob, no! As I have told you, I haye never spoken to him on the 
subject.” 

‘« What did he say when he heard Sir Hugh was arrested ? ” 

‘I don’tknow. Yousee, he heard the news in London first of all.” 

“In London ! But I thought you said he was here the night of the 
murder ?”’ 

“So be was, but he went up to town by the early mail—the one that 
leaves Ifield station at four o'clock in the morning.” 

“I suppose he did not mention this intention to you before he 
started ?’’ 

‘No. My cousin was much surprised when she received the telegram 
from him telling her he had gone, and still more surprised when she 
saw him in the evening, for he had said he should write to her that 
night, and so she did not expect bim back.” 

** Ab!” said Mr, Ritchie, and he smoothed his clean-shaven chin 
with his forefinger. “Mr. Hargrave was well acquainted with Sir 
Hough in India, was he not?” 

“Yes, they knew each other well. I don't know that they were 
great friends, because Mr. Hargrave was such a queer man, and would 
not make friends with anybody.” 

Ritchie then wished Effie \‘‘ good morning,” and put on his bat 
and coat to go out. Hesauntered quietly along until he was out of 
sight of the house, but his after pace made up for his slowness at first, 
and in half-an-hour he was at the village railway station, a distance 
of three miles. 

“ Tthought,” he'eaid to the station-master, ‘“‘ycu told me that no 
one left here by the early mail on the morning of the second of 
January?” 

‘Nor they didn’t,” stoutly asseverated the station-master. 

““You are wrong,” returned Ritchie, quietly, and keeping his eye 
fixed on the man’s face, ‘‘ Mr. Hargrave left for London.” 

The station-master started. 

“Did he? Then Jim was right after all. He said that just as the 
train was starting he fancied he saw somebody jamp in a carriage at 
the end, but it was so dark and foggy that he decided afterwards he 
was mistaken, for I'll take my oath nobody took a ticket here,” 

‘* Probably paid at the other end,” muttered the detective. “Send 
a telegram to Paddington and see!” 

He waited until the telegram was answered, Yes, a gentleman 
had paid a first-class fare from the place whence the mail started, on 
the morning in question. 

A satisfied smile stole over Mr. Ritchie's benevolent face, as he 
left the station. 

“Now,” he said to himeelf, ‘for Miss Olive. But I must manage 
to get an interview with her without letting her suppose I sought it. 
It be @ difficult matter, for she looks to me like a person on her 
guard. 

In this instance fortune favoured him, for as he was returning 
throngh the Park to Ifield Hall he saw before him a tall, slender 
figure, with the small head set regally on the shoulders, and eur- 





mounted by a wealth of dark silky hair, which he knew could only 
belong to Olive. A few more minutes brought him level with her, and 
he touched her lightly on the arm. 

She came toa fall stop, ard turned and faced him with the same 
white-faced horror as he had noticed in the morning, She looked like 
a criminal upon whom justice has laid its hand, 


CHAPTER XI. 


“I an afraid I have startled you!’’ Mr. Ritchie said, in a voice of 
regret, ‘I most humbly beg your pardon.” 

She bowed silently, but cast at him a glance fall of apprehension, 
which he affected not to see. 

‘* May I walk up to the Hall with you?” he asked, presently, and 
to this request he received a monosyllabic acquiescence. 

There bad been a heavy fallof snow the night before, and now the 
Park looked like fairy land, with its pure white covering, its trees 
sparkling with their wonderfal, fleecy burden, and their pendent 
icicles, Ritchie made some remark about the beauty of the scene, 
to which she did not respond. 

“If it had but been snowy like this on the night of the murder 
we might have tracked the murderer by the footprints!’ he said 
regretfully. ‘Poor Sir Hugh's time is getting short, Miss Seton. 
; saw him yesterday, and he was frightfally depressed and cact 

own,’ 

Her lips tightened, and her face grew as white as the frozen snow, 
but she looked straight before her, and uttered not a word, 

“It is hard to shink of an innocent man suffering for a guilty one,” 
he went on, watching her narrowly out of the corner of his eyes. 

‘*Ié zs hard—it is horrible!” she burst forth, her bosom heaving. 
“Tt must not—it shall not be!” 

** Bat how is it to be prevented? I confess, that though I tried to 
cheer your cousin this morning, I have not much hope myse)f,” 

She shook her head, and her face grew yet more despairing. Per- 
haps she feared that her expression would betray her, for she hastily 
drew down her thick net veil, that effectually concealed her features, 
and at the same time began to walk more quickly. 

‘(It is the mystery of that knife which puzzles me so,” continued 
Ritchie, reflectively. ‘' By the way, Miss Seton, I have an idea that 
you could do something towards solving it, if you would,” 

“‘7!" she repeated, in a low voicaof horror. ‘‘ Why should you 
imagine such a thing?” 

‘‘ Perhaps because you fainted at the sight of it when it was firat 
produced in Court—perhaps because you have always manifested 
such terror whenever it has been mentioned. It is a curious-looking 
weapon, and one that you would not be likely to forget if you had 
once seen it! May I ask if you had even sean it in ths possession 
of anyone before the murder was committed ?” 

Paler than she had been before it was impossible for Olive to be- 
come, but the pitiful anguish in her eyes deepened, and her breath 
came in quick, laboured gasps that bore sofficient witness to her 
agitation. 

** Yes,”’ she said at length, in a voice hardly above a whisper, ‘I 
had seen it before—in the Fortune-teller's gluss ;'’ and then, without 
venturing to look at her questioner, she ran rapidly along the terrace 
—which by this time they had reached—and into the house. 

Ritchie smiled to himself as he watched her. 

“She was equivocating,’”” he muttered, ‘‘and it did not come 
natural to her. I must speak to her again Jater on." 

Taat same evening. when Gerald Hargrave, according to hia nenal 
custom, came to the Hall after dinner, he was told by Effie that Olive 
was not very weil, and had gone to bed to get rid of a bad headache. 

“Bat don’t go,’ the young girl added, as she gave the message, 
‘* Papa will be upstairs directly, and he and Aunt Drasilla will be 
very glad of your company—it is very dull for them io an evening 
now.” 

The artist could hardly leave directly after this speech of hers, so 
he sat dowa and was presently joined by Colonel Lorraine, Effie 
left the drawing-room soon afterwards, to make sure that some strong 
tea had been sent to her cousip, and as she was crossing the hall 
Ritchie came forward. 

** Will you do me a favour, Miss Lorraine?” 

The girl smiled back her answer. 

“T will if I can, most certainly.” 

‘‘ Then ask Mr. Hargrave to sing.” 

She looked a little surprised. Lig. 

‘* But I don’t think he does sing—I never heard him." 

** Are you sure he does not?” 

‘‘ I am not sure, because I have not asked him; but it seema to me 
that if he had musical tastes I should have known it before tbis. 
Still, I will do what you request, if you like,” 

As she said this her lip quivered a little, for the piano had not been 
opened since the night of the murder. 

‘* Don’t ask him directly you go in the room,” Ritchie cautioned 
her. ‘‘ Manage it in a casual way—you understand ?” 

; “No,” she said, shaking her head, ‘I don’t understand in the 
east,” 

But all the same she followed his instructions about ten minutcs 
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after her return to the drawing-room. Hargrave’s face grew red, 
and at first he seemed to contemplate refasal ; but Miss Drusilla, 
claeping her hands together, broke in piteously,— 

‘Oh, yes! Mr. Hargrave—please! It will be such a treat to us. 
I'm sure the house has been like a sepulchre ever since——” she 
stopped herself; and to fill up the awkward panse that ensued 
Hargrave took his seat at the piano and struck a few chords. Then 
he began to sing, and his voice was like a revelation. 

It was a magnificent baritone, but it was not so much the voica 
itself as the way in which he managed it that excited Effie’s 
admiration—no professional that she had ever heard had excelled 
him in this respect. 

Ontside, Mr. Ritchie was in the undignified position of kneeling 
down, with his ear glued to the keyhole ; but-he was no loverjof music, 
and he did not wait to hear the conclusion of the song. The first few 
bara were enough for him, and, having heard them, he retired to the 
room that had been allotted to him, and wrote one or two letters, 
which he took the precaution of posting himself. 


The next morning Miss Drusilla came down'to breakfast with that | 


extra flatter which betrayed she had something on her mind. : 

“ Angnstns,” she said to her brother, who did not deign to put 
down the 7Jimes as she spoke. “ An—gus—tus!" 

“Well!” be grunted. 

‘* I am going to London this morning to stay for a few days if you 
think you can spare me,” observed the lady, in a dignified tone. ‘Olive 
has got toothache, and wants to see the dentist, and I want to get 
One or two new dresses, so we have decided to go up together, if you 
don’t object!” 

“Oh, I don’t object. Ican get on all right without you, if that’s 
what you mean, But what will Hargrave say?” 

“ Olive does not want him to know until after she is gone, for fear 
he should make a fuss; but her teeth really want attending to, and I 
advise her not to put off her visit a day longer than is necessary!" 
said Miss Drusilla, who was enchanted at the idea of getting 
out of the atmosphere of gloom that had lately surrounded her, 
and full of importance at the task Olive had entrusted her with. 

Effie looked both surprised and grieved that her cousin should wish 
to leave her at a time when her presence was so much needed as a 
consolation, but she made no complaints. The events of the last fort- 
night had taught her that hardest and yet most importand lesson of 
@ woman's life—self-repression. 

Olive did not come down to breakfast, but at ten o’clock she 
appeared dressed ready for going out, and looking very white and 
nervous, 

“I have got neuralgia dreadfally,” she said to Effie. ‘‘I hope I 
shall get rid of it when the tooth is out, When Gerald comes,” 
her voice faltered a little, ‘will you give him this letter—with 
your own bands, mind, and when you two are alone together?” 

Effie promised, and then Olive got into the carriage, which had 
not been brought round until the last minute, followed by Aunt 
Drusilla. All the luggage they had between them was a couple of 
hand-bags—a precaution on the part of Olive so that the servants 
should not suspect they were going farther than on one of their usual 
shopping expeditions to the county town. 

Effie did not understand the reason of this attempt at seorecy—later 
on she understood it too well 

About mid-day a message came from Mr. Ritchie to the effect that 
he would like to see her, and when she went in to him she found 
him pacing the study with a preoccupied air. 

It seemed he had been to see Sir Hogh that morning, and had also 
bad an interview with the lawyer engaged to defend him. Certain 
details of these two interviews he gave to Effie; and then, with a skill 
all his own, be gradually led the conversetion round to Hargrave, but 
so cleverly that the young girl did not for a moment suspect that it 
was for this he had asked to see her. 

Everything she knew of Hargrave—everything she had heard, was 
coon in Mr. Ritchie's possession. The most trivial detail was not too 
trivial for him, and concerning the two domestics at the Moat House 
he professed the liveliest interest. 

Then he said abruptly,— 

‘* May I see your cousin, Miss Lorraine, for a few minutes?” 

‘‘T am afraid that is impossible, for she left for London this morn. 
ing!” Effie replied. 

The detective started to his feet, aud an expression of blankest 
dismay came in his eyes. Under his breath he muttered a maledio. 
tion. Aloud, he said, impetuonsly,— 

‘* And I suppose Mr. Hargrave haa gone too?”’ 

‘Certainly not,” the young girl answered, with some dignity, 
‘‘ Mr, Hargrave is not even aware of my cousin’s absence, nor will he 
know until thie letter of hers,” taking it from her pocket, “ informa 
him.” 

Ritchie looked longingly at the letter—he would have given twenty 
poands to have it in his possession for five minates! 

‘‘Are you going to send it by a messenger?" he asked, suavely. 
** Beoanse I have nothing to do jnst ai present, and will take it if 
yon like,” 

Bat thie kindly offer Effie declined. Something in the detective's 
manner filied her with a sudden mistruet, 

a _ you give me your oodusin’s address then?” asked Mr. 
itchie. 








I shall have a telegram presently to say she has arrived safely, and 
then no doubt ste will send her address.”’ 

** Don’t you believe it !”’ muttered Mr, Ritchie, sotto voce, as Effie 
left the room. ‘' She won’t send an address, neither to-night, nor yet 
to-morrow, She's too clever for that. And to think that I’ve let her 
slip through my fingers in this Simon Pure fashion |!” he exclaimed, 
with lively self-reproach, after which he went to his bed-room, 

Some half-hour later there emerged from the little postern door 
an old, Jewish-looking pedlar, bearing his-pack on his back, and walk. 
ing by the aid of a atick. If one of the household bad seen him they 
would have been surprised how he could possibly have obtained access 
into the house ! Bat nobody did see him ; and, undistarbed, he took 
his way across the common to the Moat House, 


CHAPTER XII, 


In obedience to Olive’s desire, Effie took care that no one was pre- 
sent when she delivered the note to Hargrave; but before giving it 
she told him of her cousin’s journey, whereat he was naturally sur- 
prised—for Olive had made no mention to him of her neuralgia when 
he bad seen her two days ago. 

“You will excuse my opening this?’’ he said, fingering the letter 
in a way that told how anxious he was to master its contents; and 
Effie, replying in. the affirmative, seated herself in a recess of the 
window: while he was reading it. Two minutes later she was startled 
by an exclamation ; and, turning round, saw Hargrave staring at the 
little scented sheet of paper, much with the same expression as he 
might have regarded his death-warrant. 

‘* Do you know what Olive has written?” he demanded, hoarsely, 
coming to her side, 

Effie shook her head. 

“She has given me up!” he cried, in a voice of passionate, heart- 
rending pain. ‘‘ Me, who loved her so well, that I would willingly have 
died for her dear sake! Ifshe had killed meI would have smiled in 
her face, and death would have been sweet; but to throw me over— 
to cast me aside ag she would cast aside a faded flower, or a worn: 
out glove—oh, it is too horrible! I cannot bear it !"’ 

He sank down on a chair, and buried his face in his hands; and 
though she could not see his face, Effie saw by his heaving breast that 
he was in the throes of an agony that any words of hers would be 
powerless to assuage. 

She waited fora while until he grew a little calmer, then laid a 
gentle hand on his shoulder. 

‘Don’t give way like this,’ she whispered, ‘‘ things may not be so 
badas youfancy. There is some mistake, perha a 

“No!” he interrupted, horelessly, ‘‘ there is no mistake, Her 
words are too positive for that. It is all over between us now. It 
was a dream, and I have awoke from it—that is all,” and he smiled 
with a bitterness so despairing that Effie—weighed down as she 
was by her own trouble—found her heart aching for him. 

He received her sympathy gently, but with an incredulous despair 
that refused to belicve in any happier fature; and soon afterwards he 
went away, while Effie watched and waited for the telegram that 
Olive had promised to send announcing her safe arrival. 

Té came late in the evening, but it did not say where the young girl 
and her aunt were staying ; and in the morning it was followed by a 
letter from Olive, in which she said that, for certain reasons, she 
did not desire to have her address known, and therefore, for the 
next few weeks, although she would send Effie news of her health, 
she would keep her address a secret. 

Colonel Lorraine swore pretty roundly when he read this, and 
wondered what girls were coming to nowadays, taking so much on 
themselves; but he allowed himself to be consoled by the reflection 
that his sister was with his riece during her eccentric wanderings, 
and therefore no harm was likely to befall Olive. 

Mr. Ritchie made his appearance soon after the post was in, and 
when Effie told him that she was unable to give him her cousin’s 
address, he nodded his head assentingly. 

“Jost what I expected—no more, and no less,’’ he remarked, 
gloomily. 

After this, the days went on with what seemed to Effie terrible 
rapidity. The detective absolutely refused to answer any more 
questions, and the conclusion she came to was that he had really 
discovered nothing fresh, Colonel Lorraine took the most gloomy 
view of the Baronet’s care, and had no hesitation in declaring bis 
opinion that, if no new evidence turned up, Sir Hugh would be con- 
victed—an opinion that eeemed pretty general. 

When the last week came Effie was permitted to see her lover— 
en interview so painfol that we will draw a veil over it, As ehe 
was going away Hogh said, very solemaly.— 

“Tf I am condemned to death, Effis, I wish you to bear witness 
that I die declaring my innocence, The law wieldsa terrible power 
and responsibility, bnt is seems dreadful things that it should be 
possible for it to conderon a guiltless man.” 

“Oh, Hugh, Hugh!” she sobbed, flinging hereelf on his breast, 
and lacing her white srms round his bronzed throat, as if. defying 


“TI can’t—yet, for when she left ehe had not decided where to stay. | fate itself to wrest him from her. “ Don't talk so hopsiersly—they 
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shall nob condemn you—they shail not. Heaven conld not be so 
cruel.” And then Effie’s voice grew indistinct, her arms fell from 
her lover’s neck, and she was taken ont of the cell in a happy state of 
unconsciousness, 


* * + . a * 


Hargrave was sitting alone in his solitary dining-rcom, his head on 
bis hands, gazing into the red heart of the fire with a listless apathy 
which told its own tale. His face was. paler and thinner, and his 
whole attitude had undergone a change in these last few days. He 
looked like a.man whose object in life is gone, and upon whom 
despair has fastened as its victim. 

There came a knock at the door, and the Hindoo cervant entered to 
announce the advent of a visitor, his appearance being immediately 
followed by that of Ritchie, 

Hargrave expressed neither surprise nor pleasure at the sight of 
nines ver motioned him to a seat on the other side the fireplace, 
and said,— 

“‘ Have you brought me good news of Sir Hugh?” 

‘t Well,” answered the detective, with his usual caution, “ that’s 
for you'to say, not me. It ia true I am come about that business— 
but life’s.a see-saw—what’s good for one is bad for another.” 

At any other time the artist might have smiled at this philoso- 
phical remark, but now he simply shrugged his shoulders, without 
making any comment. 

“‘ I suppose,” added the detective, after a moment’s pause, “ thatin 
your own mind, sir, you have no doubt of Sir Hugh’s innocence?” 

**T don’t say that—but whether he ia innocent or guilty I hope to 
Heaven he will get off!" was the reply. . 

‘(I fanoy he will—now,” said Ritchie, in a peculiarly significant 
tone. Then he leant forward, until his face was within a few inches 
of the strongly-marked countenance of the other, on which the fire- 
light was casting fitfal flames. ‘‘ Mr. Hargrave,” he said, very deli- 
berately, ‘‘ why did you not admit at the inquest that you were in 
the Moor Hut afser you left Ifield Hal on New Year’s night?” 

There was a dead silence, Ontside the wind moaned and howled 
round the house like a soul in pain, and the ivy tapped against the 
window panes with its peculiarly eerie sound, than which nothing in 
nature is more ghostly. Inside, the flames still sent their changing 
shadows athwart the face of the man sitting on the hearth, lending 
them a strange pallor, and revealing in the eyes a startled fear that 
had Jeapt there at the detective’s words. But he did not speak. 

‘It would have been wiser to avow it then, rather than have to 
confess now that you purposely concealed it,” went on the quiet 
jadicial voice, ‘‘ especially when you will be bound to acknowledge 
that the murdered woman was your wife?” 

Hargrave sprang to his feet, then sat down again as suddenly, and 
bowed his head in his hands, 

** Kismet!’ he exclaimed, in a low tone, and with a bitter smile. 
“Té is fate, and I must submit.” These words were spoken more to 
himeelf than his listener, whose presence he seemed to ignore, After 
a minute, however, he recovered his self-possession, and met the 
detective's gaze fully and firmly. ‘‘ Tell me,” he said, with a certain 
dull sort of curiosity, ‘‘ how you knew that I was at the Hut on New 
Year's night?” 

“Then you do not deny it?” 

‘* Why should I; when it seems you have proofs ?” 

‘‘My proofs,” said Ritchie, with a well-satiaficd smile, “are 
simply iaferences which have now had the seal of certainty set 
upon them. I.will tell you whence I drew them, I learned that 
you bad left Ifield Hall on the night in question less than an hour 


before Sir Hugh, aud I knew that the short out from the Hall | 


to your own house—which, as it was a stormy night, I surmised 
you would take—mast lead you past the Hut. Now it was only 
natural that on the news of the murder you should have come 
forward and testified that when you passed the Hat all was quiet, 
or all was not quiet—for as there wag a light in the window you 





would hardly fail to notice it, considering that it was in consequence | 


of her visit to the Hut that you first became acquainted with Miss | 


Seton—the lady you were engaged to—that very day.”’ 

Hargrave nodded gravely as the speaker paused. 

‘‘ I admire your ingenuity, Mr. Ritchie—you have exactly stated 
the case, If it had not been for Miss Seton I should probably have 
passed straight on without wasting a thought on the place; bat when 
I saw the light I remembered Olive's visit to the Fortune-:eller, and 
I determined to ask her to give me shelter from the stofm for a little 
while—being, at the same time, curious to see the being whose ocoult 
powers had so impressed Miss Seton. Does your inductive faculty 
farther tell you what passed at the interview?” This latter question 
was asked in a tone of mockery that put Ritchie on his mettle, 

“I can form a pretty shrewd gaess,” be returned, dryly. “No 
doubt the interview cid not differ very materially from that of most 
husbands and wives when they meet after a prolonged separation, 
which has been brought about by the lady's misconduct.” 

Hargrave drew a short, gasping breath, but otherwise he conqucred 
his emotion. 

“ Ah!” he said, quietly, *‘ you know that too. If you belonged to 
the police force, Mr, Ritchie, is would be a distinct gain to the 


country!” 
The detective bowed with a sense of conscious merit. He admired 








the way Mr. Hargrave was taking his dieclosures. He was anxious 
to sustain the impression of talent that he felt he had made, and 
this wag, perhaps, the reason why he lengthened his disclosures. 

‘* Yes, sir, I know that too; bat I have not known it until lately, 
or you would haves heard of it before. I had to wait until the 
proofs were in my hands, and this morning they came in the shape 
of a certificate of the marriage of Gerald Hargrave, bachelor, with 
Theckla Palomba, spinster, which marriage was celebrated at Lugano 
seven years ago. At that time, if I mistake not, yon were an 
operatic tenor, singing under the name of Signor Gérard? "’ 

‘* Yes, that is trae again,” said Hargrave. Then ho rose to his 
feet, and stood facing the detective, who had also risen. The two 
men looked into each other's eyes for fully a minute without 
speaking. Finally the silence was broken by Hargrave, who said 
very quietly,— 

“ Ritchie, what is all this leading up to?” 

“ This,” said the ' detective, laying a light, but ficm hand on the 
other’s wrist, ‘I arrest you, in the name of the Qacen, for the murdor 
of your wife, Theckla Hargrave |” 


« * * a ¥ 


The situation was a dramatic one. The faces of the two men, 
quiet, bat deadly earnest, each on the aleré for a false move on the 
part of the other, the one conscious of his peril, the other even yet 
uncertain whether his prisoner might not slip through his fiagers— 
the accessories of the dim, old fashioned, oak- panelled room, with its 
flickering firelight and faded upholstery—all would have made the 
picture vividly impressive to an onlooker, if there had been one 
present. 

“You are a bold man to say this to me—alone, under my own 
roof!’’ Hargrave said at last, looking down at the other maa from 
the superior length of his six feet. ‘“ What ia there to prevent me 
from taking you up and throwing you out of the window?” 

“Two things. The first, that sach an action would prejadice your 
defence to the charge I bring against you; the second, that there area 
couple of men outside ready to come to my assistance if I require 
them,” replied Ritchie, nonchalantly, ‘‘ Besides, you know quite 
well that I bear you no malice, Oa the contrary, Iam simply doing 
my duty to Sir Hagh, in whose defence I am employed.”’ 

Hargrave acknowledged the trath of this reasoning by a nod, then 

1 — 

“ Yes, bat this time you have mistaken your duty. I am not the 
murderer of my wife—for she was my wife, mores the pity. I yield 
myself to your arrest because [ have no alternative, at the same 
time I protest my innocence. Will you satisfy my curiosity with 
regard to the means by which you arrived at your conclasion ?”’ 

This Ritchie had not the slightest objection to doing. He felé now 
that his prisoner was on parole, and he had a strong desire to keep 
on friendly terms with him, despite his belief in his guilt. 

“T think it was the curious behaviour of Miss Seton that first 
made me fancy you must have something to do with the marder. 
She happened to overhear a communication I made to her cousin 
regarding the dead woman's hasband and, from the expression of 
her face, I knew that she had formed a theory as to who had 
committed the crime, and that it was connected in some way with 
the dagger, which I fancied she must have recognised. Naturally 
my thoughts fixed on the person ehe was most interested in—yonr- 
self; and a few skilful questions elicited from Misa Lorraine the 
startling fact that you had passed the Hat on the night of the 
marder, that you had gone up to town by the early mail, telegraphed 
from London to say you would write, and then, ag unexpectedly as 
you had gone, you returned. Now, my theory was that, after the 
commission of the crime, you intended leaving ths country, and went 
to London for the porpose, but that when there you heard through 
the papers that Sir Hagh was arrested, and that ciccamatantial 
evidenca pointed to him as the murderer, you told yourself that no 
one knew of your relations with ths desd woman, and so you 
might risk retarning. WasI right?”’ 

Hargrave's lip curled scornfully. 

‘+ What a double-dyed villain you mast think m3!” hs exclaimed. 
‘No, you are not right; bat your words have givan me the firai 
gleam of happiness I have known fora long while, for they partly 
explain the reason Olive went away and left me——”’ 

“J could have told you that the day she went,” interrupted 
Ritchie. ‘* Why, sho believed you guilty, and she had some evidences 
of your guilt, too, which she was afraid of basing forced to disoloas. 
She knew / suspected her, and she thought she would keep ont of 
my way until after the trial.” 

Hargrave sprang to his feot and pased hurriedly backwards and 
forwards—his movements foliowed with a jealous eye by the deteos- 
tive. Bast Geratd had absolasely forgotten of what he was uccased, 
He only remembered that is was for his sake Oliva had gone away, 
and that she had given him vp, not because she had ceased to love 
him, but bedaage she had believed him guilty of ® great crime. 

How the belief came abous he saw quite readily. He remambered 
that on the very night of the murder he had showa her the dagger 
with which the crime was committed—he had told her that ont ia 
India he bad growa to think very lightly of haman life—and he had 
said on leaving her that he would not hesitate to sacrifice aryons 
who came between thom—wild words, which reaped an abundant 
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harvest! He guessed, too, that when she heard Ritchie's story of 
Theckla’s marriage her quick intelligence had at once supplied the 
link tbat was missing, and fixed on him asthe husband—a conclusion 
to which she was helped by her knowledge of there being a seoret 
in his early life. 

Yes, he saw it all now, and he turned to Ritchie ‘with a radiant 
face that quite dumbfounded that worthy person. 

“T’ll be open with you,” he said, “and tell you the truth, because 
it is to my interest that you should unravel the mystery, and I have 
now nothing to fear from the facts being known. I was married to 
Theckla Palomba one Christmas Day, when I was quite young ; but 
before that I had become entirely estranged from my family 
through my insisting on adopting the operatic stage as a profession, 
and as a concession to their prejudices I dropped my true name 
and called myself Gérard. I needn’t go into details of my married 
life—it was so wretched that it could not possibly have been worse, 
and finally my wife left me—as I hoped, for ever. 

‘‘Then my father died, and I inberited his property ; but in order 
to run no risk of ever meeting my wife again I went to India, where 
I took up art and achieved some sort of success by my picturer, 
purposely refraining from letting it be supposed that I had a private 
income lest it should get to my wife's ears, and be an inducement to 
her to return to me, 

‘Years paseed away and I heard nothing of her, and at last I 
was compelled to return to England in order to attend to some 
business affairs. Well,on New Year’s Eve I had a letter froma 
friend in Italy, telling me that my wife was dead—that she had died 
nearly twelve months ago in a great fire at a Continental theatre— 
in proof of which he sent mea paper, which gave her name in the 
list of the victims. He added he should bave communicated this to 
me earlier if he bad known my address. On New Year’s Day I asked 
Mies Seton to marry me, snd she consented, and on New Year's 
night, when I went into the Hut to ask for shelter—I was confronted 
by my living wife!” . 

Hargrave paused here, and put his hand to his brow, but almost 
immediately resumed. 

‘‘I won't speak of my feelings—you may guess them. She was 
not surprised ; and she told mé that she had known my, whereabouts 
for some time, but did not wish toclaim my acquaintance until she 
was installed as mistress of Craven Royal. T'hen, she said, we might 
be married over again, and no one need know of our former union 
and separation. 

“ T laughed with scorn at the notion—laughed at the idea of her 
posing for an English lady—a blameless wife—and this maddened 
b 


er. 

‘« She had heard, through some village gorsip, of my visits to Ifield 
Hall, and she connected Miss Seton with them, In order, I suppose, 
to pain me, she reminded me of the picture that Olive bad seen in the 
crystal on Christmas Eve, and saia that it meant Olive herself would 
lie dead ere the moon had changed again—so much her gipsy lore 
had taught her. 

“It was then that I drew the Indien knife from its sheath, and 
struck the crystal ablow that shivered it to atome,after which I threw 
the knife on the floor, und left the Hat. 

“] went home determined never to see Olive again—a determi- 
nation I should bave kept if, on my arrival in Londop, I had not 
heard the news of my wife’s murder. 

‘Then I came back, and you will readily understand my motive 
for not actively mixing myself upin Sir Hugh’s defence. I believed 
him to be gnilty—lI believe so still.” 

** Well, sir, that remains to be proved,” remarked Ritobie, who bad 
followed Hargrave’s narative with great attention ; but who had not 
believed a word of the latter part of it! ‘‘ And now, I think I must 
trouble you to come with me,” 

Hargrave quietly acquiesced, and after putting on bis hat and 
for.jined coat,in a perfectly matter-of-fact way, he accompanied the 
detective to a carriage that wasin waiting for them outeide, and was 
presently en route to the W—— gaol. 

It seemed as if the surprises attending the Moor Hat murder—as 
it was called—would never cease. People had hardly digested the news 
of Gerald Hargrave’s arrest than it was followed by that of bis re- 
lease, and the confession of the actual murderer of Theckla Hargrave 
—for such was her true name, 

On the morning following Hargrave’s apprehension his Hindoo 
servant came to the gaol, and desired to ses hia master ; and when be 
was informed that an interview could not be permitted between them 
be asked to be taken before “some person of authority,” as he 
termed it, in order that he might make a statement regarding the 


His statement was perfectly clear and succinct, and was made 
* English—a language of which he had formerly been supposed to 

ignorant. 

He commenced by saying that Hargrave had nursed him through 
an illness, when he been left by his own compatriots to die like 
a dog, and he had sworn to himself to devote the rest of hislife to his 
master’s service, 

He had known that Gerald was unhappy, but the cause of the un. 
happiness he did not know; and it was not until New Year's Day, 
when Olive Seton came to the Moat House, and Mirza saw the change 
that had suddenly come over his master, that he sa Hargrave 
must have been the victim of a misplaced passion, which at length 
had won a retarn. 

“How jhappy his happiness made me I cannot express!" the 
Hindoo » “I did not guesa it was to be so short-lived !” 

And then he went on to state that as Hargrave was so late in re- 

turning on New Year's night, and-as the storm wasso violent, he had 
become alarmed, and started forth to meet his master, armed with his 
we coat. Hecaught sight of him just as he was entering the 
Moor Hut, and he hurried on, thinking that Hargaave was simply 
seeking shelter. 
The door being ajar, he was witness to the interview between 
husband and wife; and from the taunts of the latter, the despairing 
utterances of the former, guessed how mattsrs stood between them. 
Hargrave then left the hut, after breaking the crystal with the Indian 
dagger which he afterwards threw down, while the Hindoo hid him 
self behind the pines, in order that his master should not see him. 

“When I saw the look of agony on his face,’’ continued the 
Hindoo, calmly, ‘‘1 resolved to free him from his thraldom. What 
was the loss of her wicked life compared with the ruin of his good 
one? He had told her she had been his evil genius ever since he had 
met her—she should be so no longer. I returned to the Hut soon after 
he left, and I looked in. The woman was kneeling on the ground, 
gathering up the fragments of ber crystal; the dagger lay ready to 
my hand on the table. I creptin. She did not hear me, and then— 
I killed her, She was evil, and she deserved to die.” 

All this he said without the faintest trace of emotion, his dark 
eyes calm and fathomless, his voice level even to monotony. He 
= anh a chiselled image of Fate, for all the feelings he 

splayed. 

As he looked then so he looked the next morning, when they found 
him lying dead in his cell—poisoned by one of those subtle poisons 
of which the East keeps the secret. 


* * * * * 


All this took place twelve months ago. And now Christmas haa 
come again, and Craven Royal is ablaze with the lights of a splendid 
hospitality, for Sir Hugh Craven, and Effie, his wife, are determined 
to keep Christmas right royally this year! 

They were married in the spring, when the violets were in blossom. 
A very quiet wedding it was ; but people said, as they saw them, that 
a mo a bridegroom and a fairer bride had never left the altar 
together 

Olive would not consent that her wedding should take place at the 
same time. The awfal events that had occurred had left too deep 
an impression on her to be lightly shaken off, and the earliest day 
she rey fix for her union with Hargrave was the following Christ- 
mas Eve, 

A thorough understanding exists bstween them now, and he knows 
from her own lips the misery she endured while she believed him 
guilty of the awfal crime of murder—knows, too, that in case of Sir 
Hugh's condemnation she had resolved to come forward and identify 
the blood-stained dagger as having belonged to the man she loved, 
even if in so doing she betrayed him to justice ! 

In Hargrave’s study there is a tablet, whose inscription would 
puzzle a stranger, ignorant of the events with which our story deals. 
On it is a sculptured head of a Hindoo, and beneath these words are 
graven :— 

‘‘ Greater love hath no man shown than to lay down his life for 
his friend!” 


And on Christmas Eve, amidst the greenery of the holly and ivy, 
and yew and laurel, Olive and Gerald plight their troth, while out- 
side, across the snowy landscape, the music of the Yuletide bella 
peals ont, telling of joy and peace, of a shadow paseed away, and a 
sunkiased fature ! 
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